








How Are You Going to 
Spend Christmas? 


You can spend it with us if you like, at extremely moderate cost, 
and enjoy the best sort of old-fashioned Christmas and the best sort of 
Christmas spirit and cheer. 


You would delight in Grace Margaret Gallaher’s beautiful story of 
a young soldier home from the war, whose few chance words change 


the lives of a New England girl and her lover. 


“A Christmas Altar” is one of the most inspiring 
and unusual of all Miss Gallaher’s stories. 


Then there is “Trt Lonety BAcHeEtor,” who spends his Christmas 
with the Martins, and is so wretched that he is funny. Royal Brown 


” 


introduces him. “Snop Earty” is an out-of-the-ordinary and altogether 
charming Christmas story by Harriet Lummis Smith. In “Bitty AND 
THE CHRISTMAS Spirit,” Winifred Arnold revels in the presentation of a 
small boy you all know. He will make you laugh. Marion Short, in 
“SHREDS AND Patcues,” and F. Roney Weir, in “THe Mrracte,” will 
also have something to add to the Christmas spirit. 


Besides all these we want you to meet Nina Wilcox Putnam, Kay 
Cleaver Strahan, Mariel Brady, Grace Livingston Hill Lutz, Bernice 
Maud Marquis and Virginia Middleton. They all have good stories to 
tell you. 


Where can you meet all these interesting people? 


In the Christmas Number of Smith’s 


On all news Stands December 5th 
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Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 


in init 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


To hear the world’s best music is a pleasure every one enjoys, 
and the artists who entertain you on the Victrola are the artists 
every one wants to hear. The world’s greatest artists—and they 
make records for the Victrola exclusively. 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, 
Gadski, Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, 
McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini, and other famous singers of the opera and concert stage. 
Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist, and other noted 
instrumentalists. Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, and other bands and orchestras of world- 
wide renown. Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, 


and a host of other favorite entertainers. 
Get a Victrola this Christmas. There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play 
your favorite music for you and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400, 


Vitor Tolling Machine Co, Camden, Wf. J, U.S.A 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
@otioa of sale of any other talking Machine or Phonograph products ie misleading and 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and ° ‘How 
toGet Your Patentand Your Money.’ 
Randolph & Co,, Dept. 162, Wash., D.C. 








GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
Schooi, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


BE AN AUTO AND TRACTOR EX- 
PERT in a few weeks, Earn $90 to 
$300a month. Our big free book ex- 
plains. Rahe’s Auto School, 2870 
Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away a few five-acretracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for 8 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man iscrazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness. 








Songs, Poems 





Personal 


LET MADAME KOSMOS help you 
by giving your life prediction. Send 
birth-date and dime. De Laurene 
Kosmos, Box 291 X, Louisville, Ky, 

















SONG WRITERS “ Manual and 
Guide” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


SONG WRITERS—Rhyming Dic- 
tionary—Free. Send today. YourSong 
Poems examined free. Publication 
guaranteed if available. Nessler Stu- 
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IDEAS WANTED—Manulacty 
are writing for patents procy 
through me. Four books with 
hundreds of inventions wanted 
free. [help you market your iny 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 





PATENTS~—Write for How To( 
tain a Patent. List of Patent RB 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000, 
prizes offered for inventions, & 
sketch for free opinion as to pat 
ability, Our 4 books sent free y 
request. Patents advertised free 
assist inventors to sell their ip 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Pay 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, ), 





Patents secured or Fee retum 
Actual seargh free. Send sketch, 
Edition, 90-prage book free. G. P. Ri 
mel, 249 Barrister Bldg., Wash,, Dj 





PATENTS THAT PROTE 














° ° 
Motion Picture Plays | #0. 80x38, Grand Central Sta.. N.Y. | AND PAY. Advice | and. bo 
WRITE the words forasong. We | free. Highest references, 
WANTED!-Your ideas for Photo- | write music and guarantee pub- | results. Promptness assured, 
plays, Stories, Etc.! Big Rewards! No | lisher’s acceptance. Submit poems | sketch or model for seard 
Experience needed. Details Free. | now. Chester Music Co., 10389 Wilson | Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyg 
Writer's Serviee, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y. | Avenue, Suite 102, Chicago. 624 F Street, Washington. D, 6, 
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display. 


We make it possible to reach them at the rate of $6.39 a line in the Classified 
Columns of SMITH’S, POPULAR, AINSLEE’S, PEOPLE'S, PICTURE-PLAY, 
TOP-NOTCH, and DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINES. Space accepted not 
less than four nor more than thirty lines. 
Uniform type, except first few words, 
Write for rate card giving separate rates and combination; also closing dates, 


Five average words to the line. 
which may be 


No 
in caps, 
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EVERY WOMAN NEEDS 


The Complete Cook Boo 


By JENNIE DAY REES 


O matter how well a 
woman can cook, 
there are times when.doubt 
as to the ingredients of a 


simply takes _ ingredie 
after ingredient and ad 
them to each other 
regular order. When 
is through 





certain bit of ‘Mee ne 


cookery arises 
in her mind. 
Then, if she 
has a good 
cook book 
handy she does 
not have to 
guess. 

“The Com- 
plete Cook 
Book” is what 





ing cans af 
boxes fro 
her closet, 
product 
ready for 
oven. 

The price 
Fifteen Cent 
places it witl 
in the reach | 
everybody. 











its name signi- 
fies. It contains seven 
hundred and fifty splen- 
didly arranged, economical 
recipes which. are so 
worded that the housewife 


For sale b 
all news dealers; or, 

your dealer cannot suppl 
you, add four cents t 
the above price and orde 
direct from the publishers 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION :: Publishers :: NEW YORK 
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A Treasure of the Humble 


By Caroline Lockhart 


The Man from the Bitter Roots,” 


ber 


Author of “The Tango Lizard,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE ROWE 
No one who has ever read a story by Miss Lockhart requires 
urging to read another. Her vigorous Western humor is delightful. 


would have considered an anesthetic 
necessary, binding the finger with a 
strip from a handkerchief of a hue to 
nake a germ specialist shudder. 

He was thinking of flowers as he 


HE cactuses are bloomin’ early 
this year, and ain’t they a world 
of ’em?” 

“Dutch Henry” addressed the ques- 


tion to himself as he looked off across 


the sagebrush flat where, indeed, there 
was no dearth of cacti. 

“Gosh, there’s a purty one! Whoa, 
can’t your” He wound the rope of the 
pack horse he was leading around the 
horn and slid out of the saddle. 
“Wouldn’t that make a purty picture?” 
_admiringly. “Yella and orange and 
salming pink in the center. It ’u’d look 
nice painted on chiny.” 

He stooped and tried to detach the 
bloom from its surroundings, jumped 

back, and swore heartily. 
| “They ain’t one damn’ thing in this 
; country that ain’t gdt a stinger to it! 
If you ain’t side-steppin’ rattlesnakes, 
you're watchin’ the humans! S’pose I 
better go after that sticker right now, 
or it’ll work through and come out the 
back of my neck somewhurs.” 

Extracting a formidable jackknife 
from the pocket of his overalls, he sat 
down cross-legged and performed an 
operation for which many persons 


rode on into Prouty—of the poppies 
and bluets that were blooming about 
now back in the “old country.” 

“T’'ll bet you,” concluding a soliloquy, 
‘Sf I got what I think I have back in 
them hills, I’ll git me a place and raise 
some flowers I kin handle ’thout havin’ 
to amputate my fingers afterward. I 
shore like ’em.” 

The blind girl who said that, as 
nearly as she could imagine it, scarlet 
must be like the note of a bugle would 
seem to have found the secret of the 
color, for, quite as if he had heard the 
arresting sound of that instrument, 
Dutch Henry looked up quickly, then 
drew rein in front of a house where a 
brilliant geranium bloomed sunnily in 
a front window. 

The prospector was a person of im- 
pulses, and, further, while there were 
not many things he coveted, what he 
wanted he wanted. 

The longer he looked, the surer he 
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became that that warm, glowing, gor- 
geous geranium would be fine for the 
“shack” he intended to build next win- 
ter. 

The house was a small one, white 
with green trimmings, sandwiched in 
between Prouty’s ambitious hospital 
and a pretentious bungalow. It was 
only a few feet from the sidewalk, so 
Dutch Henry kicked his horse in the 


ribs and rode close enough to decipher 
. the sign on the door which read: 


BURKHARDT 


French Modest 


The name conveyed nothing to him, 
| since, outside of the Prouty Emporium, 
where ‘the did his buying, his acquaint- 


ances were lim- 
ited to bartenders 
and Ed Dutton, 
who kept the liv- 


ery barn in which Ww“ /) 2 

$ ¥ i) f 
he stabled his t Wd 
horses. yf -_s- 


He wound the diy / : 
lead rope around / 
the saddle horn , 





“They ain’t one damn’ thing in this country 
that ain’t got a stinger to it!’ 


and dismounted, stopping before knock- 
ing to inspect the plant more closely; 
too intent to be aware of a pair of gray 
eyes behind the luxuriant foliage that 
became pleased and friendly at his ob- 
vious admiration. 

When the door opened, he dragged 
at his limp hat brim and inquired po- 
litely : 

“That’s a nice plant you got, ma’am. 
Had you ever thought of sellin’ ?” 

“Why, n-no,” Miss Burkhardt stam- 
mered. “But won’t you walk in, sir?” 

“Don’t care if I do,” he replied read- 
ily, and made an excellent impression 
by first scraping his soles on the edge 
of the stoop, which superfluous action 











ee oc 








told Miss Burkhardt that he had had 
“good raising.” 

“T’ve never seen a finer one,” he de- 
clared heartily, inspecting it as it 
bloomed bravely in a ten-pound lard 
kettle disguised in a coat of green paint. 
“You shore notice flowers in a country 
whur there ain’t any.” 

“There isn’t another like it in Prouty. 
I raised it from a slip—just a tiny one.” 

“What would you hold it at if you 
was namin’ a price on it? Don’t be 
bashful, ma’am, for I’ll spend it any- 
way.” 

Miss Burkhardt hesitated. . She 
winced at the thought of parting with 
it, but, alas, money was money with 
her nowadays and she could not af- 
ford to refuse a fair offer. 

“Would two dollars be too much?” 
she asked timidly. 

“Lord, ma’am, I couldn’t sleep nights 
if I give you less than five, and more 
if you'll take it.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it! But 
maybe it is worth a little more than two 
because—see here—there’s a big new 
bloom starting!” 

“Lookee! Here’s another!” 

Dutch Henry pointed gleefully with 
a big forefinger bound in a_blood- 
soaked rag. 

“Oh, my! You're bleeding!” 

“It’s stopped now. I had to poke 
for a cactus needle, and my hide’s so 
thick ’twere like cuttin’ into a rhinoc- 
eros.” 

“Won't you let me put a clean band- 
age on it? You might get blood poison- 
ing. That rag looks dirty.” 

“T haven’t had a chancet this spring 
to do any washin’,” apologetically. 
“But don’t you go to no trouble for me, 
ma’am.” 

Miss Burkhardt was already coming 
at him with the scissors and a strip of 
linen. 

Dutch Henry eyed her back hair 
with interest as she fluttered solicit- 
ously over his finger. He observed that 
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the brown had little streaks of gray in 
it; also that it looked soft and glossy, 
as if she brushed it. 

“You’re quite a dabster,” he said, 
viewing the bandage approvingly when 
she had finished. 

“T’ve thought maybe I’d take up 
nursing at the hospital. There isn’t 
much any more in sewing.” Her eyes 
grew troubled as she said it. 

“Dead as a nit—Prouty. I don’t see 
how they make a livin’.” 

She might have told him that there 
were many who did not, and that she 
was one of them. 

“T gotta be goin’. 
are gettin’ oneasy,” 
“How much, ma’am, for its keep 

Miss Burkhardt looked puzzled. 

“Boardin’ it,” he explained. 

“Oh, I thought you wanted to take 
it with you.” 

“T’ve no place to put it. I ain’t no 
more home than a rabbit. It was jest 
my notion that I wanted to own it.” 

“T’ll be delighted to take care of it 
for you,” she said eagerly. “I love 
flowers, geraniums particularly. You 
know they are called ‘the treasures of 
the humble.’ ” 

“Shoo! Is that so?” Dutch Henry 
responded absently. He was thinking 
that he liked gray eyes that were sin- 
cere and friendly. 

“And whenever you come, you'll find 
it waiting for you, with a’bloom on it, 
most likely.” 

“T’ll be in before the snow flies, and 
if that ledge I’m peckin’ on holds out 
at anythin’ like its present showin’, I 
aims to build me a house around it 
when I come back.” 

He looked at her, instead of at the 
geranium, and so steadily that she felt 
her color rising. 

“Tt will be in good condition, I prom- 
ise you, Mr.——” 

“Heine,” he supplied. 
name is Henry Heine.” 

They shook hands, and Miss Burk- 


I see the horses 
he said finally. 


2 


“My reg’lar 
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hardt’s pulse beat a little faster at the 
warmth of the grip he gave her. 

“T—TI’ll be looking for you,” she said 
shyly, as she opened the door for him, 
while he once more tugged respectfully 
at his hat brim. 

Mrs. Zepherino Mills, who occupied 
the pretentious bungalow, had business 
which took her into her yard imme- 
diately he had departed. 

“T see Dutch Henry was callin’,” she 
observed casually. 

“T’ve no notion to whom you are re- 
ferring,’ Miss Burkhardt _ replied 
coldly. “My friend, Mr. Heine, stopped 
to see me.” 


Fall came and every sign foretold 
a severe winter. Miss Burkhardt 
dreaded its coming even more than 
usual, for things had gone badly with 
her during the summer. 

There had been a time, when the 
town was booming, when her neat work 
had commanded good prices, but that 
day had gone, for nearly every one 
did her own sewing now. She was in 
debt, and her only hope of getting-out 
lay in disposing of her little property. 

In the meantime, the geranium had 
flourished amazingly. It was a third 
larger than when she had sold it, and 
lately, with each bloom that came, Miss 
Burkhardt told herself that its owner 
surely would arrive before it withered. 

Then the mountains grew white, but 
no Henry Heine. 

“T’ll be in before the snow flies,” he 
had said distinctly. 

Each time that she raised her eyes to 
the chilly-looking range, she wondered 
if anything had befallen him. 

She made up her mind to question 
the milkman, who was an old-timer. 

“T suppose,” she asked carelessly, as 
she took the bottle one morning, “‘it’s 
rather dangerous this time of year up in 
the mountains ?” 

“Not dang’rous exactly—not what 
you’d call dang’rous, but it happens fre- 
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quent that them old prospectors is never 
ag’in heard tell of. Sometimes they 
rolls off of something and breaks their 
necks, or a dead tree falls on ’em, or 
they mixes with a silver-tip and gets 
et, or they stays too long and gets 
snowed under.” 

Miss Burkhardt closed the door ab- 
ruptly. 

From that time on, whenever she 
looked up from some garment quite un- 
worthy of her talent to the mountains, 
she saw Mr. Heine in mortal combat 
with a silver-tip or slowly starving, but 
it was not until the snow lay two feet 
on the level and the thermometer 
dropped to ten below zero that she gave 
up hoping. 

It was a problem to know what to do 
with the geranium. She could not bring 
herself to give it away, yet to keep fire 
enough at night to prevent its freezing 
was expensive. She made it an outing 
flannel nightie, and this helped save it, 
but as the cold daily grew more bitter, 
there seemed no alternative but to do- 
nate it to the hospital or give it into 
Mrs. Mills’ keeping. 

She determined, however, to get up 
at midnight and stoke the base burner 
as long as the coal lasted. Perhaps the 
weather would moderate; perhaps, by 
some miracle, Mr. Heine was still liv- 
ing. 

When the thermometer broke all 
local records by slipping to forty be- 
low, Maria Burkhardt’s affairs had 
reached a crisis. The water pipe had 
frozen in the kitchen, and she was 
scraping_the bottom of the coal bin. 
The dealer telephoned that there were 
so many orders ahead of hers he could 
not fill it, which she knew was a sub- 
terfuge to keep the amount she already 
owed him from getting larger. If only 
she could make some small collections 
that were due her or some one would 
bring in sewing! 

If there is any condition, not except- 
ing hunger, which can make one feel 
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Dutch Henry eyed her 

back hair with interest. 

He observed that the 

brown had little streaks 

of gray in it; also that 

it looked soft and 
glossy. 


more forlorn and poverty-stricken than 
cold, it is yet to be discovered, and Miss 
Burkhardt experienced these sensations 
to the limit as, with hands and feet like 
ice, she put in the day wondering what 
was to become of her. 

One of the chief diversions of the in- 
habitants of Prouty at this period was 
speculating as to how the other inhabi- 
tants lived, and in her immediate neigh- 
borhood, Miss Burkhardt was the 
theme of conversation. 

Mrs. Mills, peering at intervals 
through a clear space in her frosted 
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windows for signs of smoke issuing 
from Miss Burkhardt’s chimneys, 
opined in apparent satisfaction that 
“Maria would soon be on the county.” 

This sickening thought had occurred 
to Miss Burkhardt also, as the day 
waned and no way out appeared to her. 
It became hourly more obvious that she 
could not delay longer in the matter of 
the geranium, for there was not coal 
enough to keep the base-burner going 
through another night at a temperature 
sufficiently high to prevent the plant 
from freezing. 
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At four o’clock in the afternoon, she 
pulled on a pair of arctics, dressed her- 
self in a coat and two sweaters, and 
wrapped her head in a nubia. Then 
she swathed the geranium as carefully 
as if it were a baby and, taking a bucket 
for water, started for the hospital. 

If her eyes and nose were red when 
she opened the back door unceremoni- 
ously, the cold would account for any- 
thing. 

“Big Bess,” whose muscle was her 
main asset and who retained her posi- 
tion in the hospital largely through her 
ability to handle obstreperous patients, 
was in the kitchen. 

“Froze up?” noting the bucket. 

“Solid.” 

“Help yerself, so long as it’s run- 
nin’!” sourly. “Did you ever see such 
weather? Wisht I could git me a job 
pickin’ bananies under the equator. Is 
your house cold?” curiously. 

“R-rather,’ Miss Burkhardt ad- 
mitted. “So I brought a plant over to 
ask if you’d take care of it for me until 
it gets warmer?” 

“I guess so,” ungraciously. 
for a plant is it?” 

“A geranium.” 
ping it. 

“Say—that’s funny!” 

Miss» Burkhardt looked up inquir- 
ingly. 

“T got a new typhoid case come in, 
and he keeps roarin’ about a geranium.” 

“Yes?” eagerly. “Who is he?” 

“Nobody you’d know—one of them 
mountain gophers—and while I’m 
talkin’, I don’t mind sayin’ I’d ruther 
take care of ten maturity cases than 
one prospector. Stubborn! Onery! 
That ain’t no name for it, and all full 
of the same notions! This case has 
only been in twenty-four hours, and I 
had six fights with him a’ready. 

“First he wouldn’t let me give him a 
bath, because he said it wasn’t respect- 
able. Then he hollered because the 
mattress was so soft he couldn’t rest 


“What 


She began unwrap- 





comfortable, and he wanted straw in his 
piller instid o’ feathers, and he won’t 
swaller gruel ’thout I pry his mouth 
open, and he yells that he’ll never git 
well till he has mulligan!” 

“What’s mulligan ?” 

“Don’t ask me what is mulligan, the 
way them prospectors makes it—boot- 
tops, shoe strings, anythin’ layin’ 
around handy goes into it. But the 
most we’ve warred over is ventilation. 
Them old fellers’ll go around all day 
forty below zero wearin’ next to 
nothin’, and the minute they git in the 
house, they shut all the doors and win- 
dows and build a fire that would roast 
you. I know ’em, and this one ain’t 
no differenter. He shuts the window 
as fast as I open it, and him with a 
hundred and four temperature. I bet I 
learn that roughneck hygiene er kill 
him!” 

The ministering angel’s gleaming 
eyes indicated that it was no idle threat 
she was making. 

Miss Burkhardt clasped her mittens 
tightly together and pleaded: 

“But won’t you let him have this 
geranium, since he wants one so 
badly ?” 

“Flowers in the room ain’t healthy, 
but I'll let him Jook at it once in a while 
to humor him,” she conceded. 

“Ts he very sick? Will he die—poor 
fellow ?” 

“Die! You couldn’t kill him with a 
stonemason’s hammer!” She added 
grimly: “I’ve nothin’ special agin’ him, 
but he’s wonderful tryin’, so if you hear 
a ruckus in the night, don’t get nerv- 
ous, for it’ll only be me a-heavin’ Dutch 
Henry and his fever outn a second- 
story window.” 


The news that Dutch Henry, while 
delirious, had escaped from the hos- 
pital, and that Ed Dutton, who ran the 
livery stable and incidentally served as 
constable, had offered five hundred dol- 
lars’ reward for him, stirred Prouty. 
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Dressed as he had been only in his 
night clothes, trousers, an overcoat be- 
longing to another patient and much too 
small for him, and a pair of crocheted 
bedroom slippers, it was not thought he 
could long survive the zero weather. 

Conclusive evidence of his mental 
condition was shown by the fact that 
he had pilfered a large geranium be- 
longing to the hospital and taken it with 
him. : 

It was a matter for much conjecture 
as to why Ed Dutton’s interest in the 
prospector should extend so far as to 
induce him to offer this reward per- 
sonally, but since the money was in the 
hands of the mayor, awaiting a claim- 
ant, the town’s large leisure population 
set out to earn it without regard to 
the motive behind it. 

Dutton wrote a description of Dutch 
Henry which would have applied 
equally well to a horse. According to 
the posters that appeared everywhere, 
he was eighteen hands high and ganted 
by fever; his hair was shaded to sorrel 
where the Sun had got at it; and he had 
a slight blemish on the jaw where he 
had been hit by a rock in an argument. 
Otherwise sound. He also had a kind 
disposition when sober. 

There was talk of bloodhounds to 
trail him, and searching parties scoured 
the hills and gulches thoroughly. They 
grappled in a reservoir where ice cut- 
ters had left open water, and let a man 
down in an abandoned shaft into which 
the missing man might have fallen. 
None of these possibilities yielded up 
Dutch Henry. His disappearance was 
as puzzling and complete as that of the 
crew of the Maria Thérése, and seemed 
doomed to take its place beside the 
other local mystery: Who set fire to 
the laundry? 

About the time that Dutch Henry’s 
demise was conceded, Mrs. Zepherino 
Mills made a shocking discovery. 

As one nail drives out another, so a 
scandal overshadows a mere death, and 
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in the light of her revelation, the dis- 
appearance was relegated to oblivion as 
a topic of conversation. 

It had not escaped Mrs. Mills’ atten- 
tion that for several days smoke had 
been coming from both Miss Burk- 
hardt’s chimneys, which led her to be- 
lieve that the dressmaker had settled 
with the coal dealer. Then, one morn- 
ing, while at the woodpile scrabbling 
in the snow for chips, she glanced 
across the fence and saw a sight that 
brought her up open-mouthed and 
rigid. 

There on the line, rattling like a 
sheet of armor, was a frozen, mouse- 
colored garment which no amount of 
credulity could conceive to be the per- 
sonal property of a respectable maiden 
lady! 

Cold was the day and drear when 
Mrs. Mills could not find some item of 
news to peddle. It was one of nature’s 
contradictions that, with the face of a 
Madonna, she should have the instincts 
of a back-alley cat pawing in garbage 
cans for malodorous morsels. Her 
hands trembled with eagerness as she 
tied on her hood and set forth now to 
spread the tidings. Before nightfall, 
Maria Burkhardt had not a shred of 
reputation. 

Mrs. Mills’ story found instant cor- 
roboration in various quarters. -The 
plumber who had not wished to be the 
first to speak had smelled tobacco 
smoke while thawing the pipe in the 
kitchen. Big Bess had seen a shadow on 
the curtain which she was positive had 
whiskers. The butcher contributed the 
item that no one human being could eat 
all the meat she bought and paid cash 
for. There were other straws leaning in 
the same direction, all furnishing con- 
clusive evidence that Maria Burkhardt 
was not all she ought to be and that 
Prouty had been badly taken in by her. 

Those who had called in a social way 
reproached themselves bitterly, while 
those who had given her sewing re- 
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There on the line, rattling like a sheet of armor, was a frozen, mouse-colored garment which 
no amount of credulity could conceive to be-the personal property 
of a respectable maiden lady! 


gretted their generosity. And along 
with their resentment at having been so 
grossly imposed upon was a gnawing, 
consuming curiosity as to the identity 
of the libertine she was harboring. 

Mrs. Mills decided that she might 
perhaps return an egg she had bor- 
rowed without jeopardizing her social 
position, and Big Bess risked contami- 
nation by asking the use of her blueing 
stick for Monday’s washing. 


These transactions took place 
through a crack in the door which 
closed immediately, but not too soon 
for each lady to note that Maria Burk- 
hardt had her hair waved and was 
wearing her best apron in the morning. 

This condition could not be allowed 
to exist, of course. It hurt the value 
of property in the neighborhood, be- 
sides being a menace to its morals. 

Something had to be done about it, 
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but what? And who was to do it? 
The Purity League held two secret 
meetings and decided that Ed Dutton, 
as constable, was the proper person. 
But when approached, Dutton said he 
didn’t want “a kittle of hot water 
throwed on him” and refused until he 
had his instructions from the authori- 
ties. 

The church of which Miss Burkhardt 
was a member demanded action, but 
the more aggressive members were re- 
strained by their pastor, who advised 
first a kind, but firm remonstrance. 

In the interim, Miss Burkhardt’s 
modest cottage was attracting more at- 
tention than a house with’ a smallpox 
quarantine sign on it, and when she 
chanced to see the passers-by staring, 
she stared back brazenly. Occasionally 
they could hear her singing, and this 
was the crowning insult—a challenge 
to the public, glorying in her shame or 
something very like it. 

Mrs. Mills tooksto sitting in her par- 
lor window, where she could do picket 
duty without much inconvenience; but 
not for two weeks, to her certain 
knowledge, did Miss Burkhardt get any 
farther from the house than the coal 
shed. It was discouraging. 

Then, one day, her vigilance was re- 
warded by seeing the dressmaker pass 
out of the front door, dressed for the 
street. 

Mrs. Mills in action ordinarily had 
the gentle rocking motion of a barge at 
anchor, but she looked as if she had 
slipped her cable and been turned loose 
on the current as she hurried to the 
hospital, where Big Bess met her. 

“She’s out,” she panted. “Let’s git 
in and face him.” 

3ig Bess was already through the 
hospital gate and well down the side- 
walk. 

They approached the house stealth- 
ily, but the porch boards creaked with 
the combined weight of them as they 
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tiptoed up the steps and tried the door- 
knob. 

Locked! They looked at each other 
significantly. What more convincing 
proof of her guilt-was needed? No- 
body ever locked his doors in Prouty. 

“T’m goin’ to drag him out and tell 
him what I think of him if I have to 
saw a piece out o’ the house to git at 
him!” Big Bess whispered. “Let’s try 
the back door. Maybe that’s open.” 

Mrs. Mills responded virtuously : 

“Tt’s only right to show him up. 
’Tain’t fair to let all the blame fall on 
the woman.” 

The back door, too, was fastened se- 
curely. 

“The windows,” Mrs. Mills sug- 
gested hopefully. 

Big Bess seemed about to burst a 
blood vessel before she relaxed her ef- 
forts. 

“Can’t budge ’em. 
nailed ’em.” 

“The huzzy! 
pectin’ somethin’! 
ones.” 

3y this time, other neighbors were 
beginning to take an interest, and a half 
dozen passers-by hung over the palings, 
offering jocose suggestions. 

“If he was half a man, wouldn’t he 
come out and ask what we wanted— 
hearin’ us pryin’?” 

“Ashamed of himself, most like, and 
hidin’ in the closet.” 

A voice from the fence came face- 
tiously : 

“Why don’t you tunnel and come up 
through the floor somewhurs, or pick 
a hole in the roof and drop down on 
him ?” 

The levity only strengthened their 
determination. 

“Tf I could git the aidge of a shovel 
under this one ” Big Bess looked 
at the window tentatively. “It’s stuck, 
but ’tain’t locked that I can see.” 

To bring the coal shovel was the mat- 
ter of a moment. 


Solid as if she’d 


She must ’a’ been ex- 
Let’s try the front 
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“It’s startin’!” Mrs. Mills cried jubi- 
lantly. 

“Hooray for the turrible Swede!” 

Both the crowd and the interest were 
growing. Something of the excitement 
that attends the smoking out of an 
opossum was prevalent. 

“There she goes!> It’s up!” 

The self-appointed raiders looked at 
each other, a little frightened now they 
had accomplished their purpose. 

“You go first,” said Mrs. Mills po- 
litely. ; 

“You go and Pll boost you.” 

“You don’t suppose there’s any d@n- 
ger that he’d—he’d sg 

Mrs. Mills lowered her lashes mod- 
estly. 

“Not the slightest,” Big Bess replied, 
with too much emphasis to be flatter-- 
ing. “I wisht we could get hold of Ed 
Dutton, though, to make it legal.” 

“She couldn’t put us in any trouble, 
could she?” 

“Her?” contemptuously. “Step in 
my hand and [ll h’ist you with my 
shoulder. Give a spring now. Regdy!” 

Mrs. Mills’ spring, which had all the 
elasticity of a bale of alfalfa, landed 
her on the window sill, balanced on the 
pit of her stomach. 

As she kicked out vigorously and 
wiggled, a voice called warningly: 

“Set on her head or she’ll bust her 
harness!” 

A series of squirms and some judi- 
cious assistance landed Mrs. Mills with 
a thud on the parlor carpet. Big Bess 
followed with less difficulty. 

The air was redolent of onions and 
meat stewing. They could hear it bub- 
bling on the stove in the kitchen. 
Otherwise, the silence was oppressive, 
ominous. It gave them a queer feeling, 
knowing as they did that somewhere 
close the guilty wretch was cowering. 

They stood in the middle of the floor 
looking at the closed door of Miss 
Burkhardt’s bedroom. Then Mrs. 
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Mills advanced and flung the door wide, 
dramatically. 

Dutch Henry was. sitting up in bed, 
grinning and shameless. The room was 
like a bake oven and with noNmore air 
than if it had been closed and sealed 
hermetically. There was a flour sack 
stuffed hard with straw behind him, in 
lieu of a pillow, and he was resting 
comfortably with only a soogan over 
the boards that were laid on the mat- 
tress. The geranium, cheery and 
homelike, bloomed on a table beside 
him. 

When she could speak, Big Bess ad- 
vanced upon the renegade and de- 
manded belligerently : 

“What you doin’ here?” 

“T was goin’ to ask the same ques- 
tion,” suavely. 

“We just dropped in began 
Mrs. Mills with an effort at composure. 

“T heard you. Did you hurt your- 
self any ?” 

“Don’t you know the whole coun- 
try’s been huntin’ for you? The pond’s 
been dug, and Ed Dutton’s offered five 
hundred dollars for your capture.” 

“Yeh?” with quizzical interest. 
Musingly, “Ed must want to see me.” 

“Fell have the chance, as soon as I 
can report you,” Big Bess replied sig- 
nificantly. ‘“You put on your clothes 
and come back to the hospital.” 

“I’m in no shape to travel, Bessie, 
and, besides,” humorously, “I doubt if 





Mariar would let me—she’s turrible 
bossy. But speakin’ of reportin’ me, 
jest what would the charge be agin’ 
me?” 


“Don’t play innocence with us!” Big 
Bess replied darkly. 

Mrs. Mills pointed an 
finger. 

“Do you need us to tell you that 
Maria Burkhardt has gone and com- 
promised herself somethin’ scan’alous, 
and ruined her reputation ?” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? That accounts 
for this here neighborly visit!’ Dutch 


accusing 
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“Don’t play innocence with us!’’ Big Bess replied darkly. Mrs. Mills pointed an 
accusing finger. 


Henry’s fingers shut down suddenly on 
the counterpane that covered him. 
“Then with all your spyin’, you must 
have knowed that she didn’t have coal 
to keep from freezin’ through that zero 
weather, and there wasn’t grub enough 
in the house to save a chipmunk from 
starvin’. But it didn’t trouble you 
enough to come and find out how she 
was fixed, did it? You didn’t git to 
worryin’ till you’re suspicious that 
somethin’s gone wrong with her morals. 
Then you takes such an interest in her 
that you prys open a winder on the hunt 
for evidence. 

“Come to think of it’—he sat up 





with an energy that had no invalid’s 
weakness in it—“Ed Dutton don’t want 
to see me half so bad as I want to see 
him this minute!” 

Quite uncannily, it seemed, he had 
his wish granted, for, with a little pre- 
liminary fumbling, the front door 
opened, and the constable appeared 
with Miss Burkhardt. 

Simultaneously, noses were flattened 
against the panes of various windows 


_and a group with pleased, expectant 


faces hovered on the threshold. It was 
the impression that Miss Burkhardt 
had been arrested. 

Dutton rushed to the bedside and 
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clasped the convalescent’s hand as if 
he were a long-lost brother. 

“S’help me, Henry, but I’m glad to 
see you! I’m too tickled to jump you, 
and I aimed to half kill you!” He went 
on breathlessly, ‘That was the luckiest 
shot I ever made when I grubstaked 
you! I got the assays back about the 
time we lost you, and that ore goes 
twenty-seven dollars to the ton and car- 
ries eight in silver! If the ledge holds 
out for a hundred feet, I got a buyer 
and os 

Dutch Henry interrupted: 

“That’s entertainin’, but it’s in the 
future, and jest now I’m interested’ in 
the present and the reward you offered. 
I want you to pay it to that lady yon- 
der’—he nodded toward Miss Burk- 
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hardt—“for she’s goin’ to take it,” 
grimly, “and have them two buzzards” 
—he pointed at Mrs. Zepherino Mills 
and Big Bess respectively—‘arrested. 
Arrested for breakin’ and enterin’, ar- 
rested for trespassin’, arrested for 
spreadin’ scandal, arrested for every 
dog-gone charge she can bring in 
against ’°em! I want her to spend the 
last cent of it lawin’ ’em!”/ 

He paused ; then his face relaxed and 
he grinned unexpectedly, while he put 
out a hand and touched the geranium. 

“Even if the ledge don’t holt out for 
a hundred feet, I got a good camp out- 
fit, to say nothin’ of this here ‘treasure 
of the humble,’ and that’s enough for 
Mariar and me to start up house- 
keepin’.” 





FOR RAIN 


OT wholly selfish is our plaint, 
Though for Thy showers the pastures faint, 
Though skies that once were kind withhold 


The drops more precious far than 
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We might, a while, have been content 
And cheerily borne the trouble sent, 
But they who battle overseas— 

O Lord, send rain because of these! 


By those French hills that used to smile 
With vine and verdure, mile on mile; 
By thrifty England’s tillage neat, 

Reft of strong hands and willing feet 
To order it, and by that trust 

They place in us, since lean they must 
On happier peoples—for their pain, 
God of the harvest, send us rain! 


In casual years, we need not fret 





Shouldst thou our husbandry forget ; 

This poignant year, our plots are sown 

For others’ sows as for our own. 

Each rood of ground, each mighty field, 

Its utmost measure, Lord, should yield. 

Let not our seedtime hopes be vain, 

Spread Thy cool clouds and send us rain! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL. 
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COOPERATIVE THINKING 
By Grace M. Sissons 


HE cracker box, strategically located in front of a 
country grocery store, was the great American 
forum of the past generation. Here the problems 

of tariff and free silver—together with the mighty puzzle 
of foreordination and free will—were threshed out with 
a fervidness and a frankness unsurpassed by the old Athe- 
nian debaters themselves. 





Of late years, a new forum has come into existence— 
the great American Chautauqua. Every summer big, cir- 
cuslike canopies, each surrounded by a flock of little white 
tents, dot the rural districts from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. And crowded automobiles, their running boards 
piled high with “spring fries” and garden truck, line the 
dusty roafs on their way*to the big annual feast of talk. 
The cracker box, for all its freedom of speech, had an 
undemocratic exclusiveness about it, inasmuch as it was 
distinctly a masculine institution. But the big white tent 
stands for equality, even equality of the sexes. The fact 
that the lectures—there are always one or two hour-and-a- 
half lectures on each day’s program 





are as popular with 
the women as with the men quite justifies the big tent’s 
assumption that an interest in ideas is not peculiarly a mas- 
culine prerogative. 

The Chautauqua platform is no mean forum, as witness 
the readiness of congressmen, cabinet members, reform- 
ers, and others who need the ear of the people, to brave 
the humid heat of the corn belt in order to lay their argu- 
ments before the voters 





and the women! Right well 
does the seasoned Chautauqua speaker recognize the ladies’ 
ability to cope with a reason. After the lecture, the lis- 
teners usually drift into little groups to “talk it over.” 
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And it is the women who have the most accurate mem- 
ory—and the keenest sense for detecting the sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal of mere logic. Months after 
politicians and doctrinaires have departed, their theories 
are still being discussed around supper tables in lonely 
farmhouses. 

Civic clubs and leagues—frequently the foster children 
of the summer Chautauqua—are giving the women of the 
small town and country still further opportunities to be a 
part of the general intellectual force. It is good for the 
public welfare that they should have a share in selecting 
the doctrines and ideals out of which we formulate our 
social beliefs and national policies, for the feminine mind 
instinctively makes its choice on the side of humanity 
rather than that of big business, say. And especially good 
is this codperative thinking for the women themselves. 
In their former state of mental quarantine, their thoughts, 
shut out from the world’s wide interests, turned inward 
and fastened upon their personal trials and troubles, often 
magnifying them out of all proportion to their significance. 
Many a woman’s life was made tragic by the most trivial 
things, and her real griefs brought her an intensity of 
suffering quite unknown to her DbPothers. 





It was partly due to this narrowness of vision that wars 
were so much harder on women than on men. Men have 
always had something to fight for—ranging from loot to 
freedom. And in the shoulder-to-shoulder struggle they 
have been strengthened and cheered by the magnetic power 
of crowd solidarity. Their women, waiting beside lonely 
hearths, knowing neither “cause” nor comradeship—only 
the dumb misery of suspense—saw in war nothing but a 
monstrous terror destroying their homes and loved ones. 
However, the intellectual interest our women have taken 
in public questions the last few years is giving them a 
mental as well as an emotional concern in the present con- 
flict. The knowledge that the nation has entered the strug- 
gle solely in defense of high ideals—which they them- 
selves have helped to shape—will not spare them the grief 
of loss, but it will spare them that blindness of anguish 
that sees only the loss, which has marked woman’s sor- 
row in past wars. 
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Heredity and Environment 


By Laura L. Hinkley 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


R. L. LAMBDIN 


Does a girl’s character depend more on how she is brought up 
or on what kind of folks her parents are? Heredity or En- 
vironment? Which? This remarkably interesting story of two 
girls whose destinies cross, raises the question and answers it. 


ISS KENDAL stared, gasped, 
and clutched with a trembling 
hand at the region of her crisp 

white bib apron and the fresh blue-and- 
white stripes beneath which her heart 
thumped amazedly. Observe that Miss 
Kendal was young, overborne with the 
weight of great responsibilities, and 
very, very tired. Moreover, the situa- 
tion was sufficiently startling. 

Panic-stricken, distrusting her own 
eyes and nerves, Miss Kendal snatched 
one of the two oblong white bundles 
before her and unwrapped the small 
white cotton-flannel blanket around it. 
The bundle contained a very young 
baby, dressed only in what we may tact- 
fully refer to as swaddling clothes, the 
exposed portion of its very red skin 
glistening with olive oil. The baby 
slept profoundly. With a sound of re- 
lief, Miss Kendal replaced the blanket 
and turned to the door. Halfway, she 
turned back nervously, put down her 
bundle, and picked up the other one. 
It revealed a second infant, no farther 
from the initial moment of its career, 
similarly swaddled and anointed, its 
attire exactly duplicating that of num- 
ber one, both being drawn from the hos- 
pital stock. 

Bewilderedly, her heart racing, Miss 
Kendal sat down on the narrow white 
hospital bed on whose smooth surface 
the babies lay, and tried to méet the 
situation. 


“I mustn’t get the wrong one!” Her 
twitching lips shaped the words. “I’m 
so tired I can’t-think! I'll put this one 
by the pillow while I look this one over. 
There must be some way to tell ig 

The door opened softly. Miss Ros- 
siter, walking heavily on her rubber 
heels, gave a startled exclamation. 

“Oh! What are you doing that for? 
Which one is mine?” 

Miss Kendal looked up iucidly. 

“Which one is yours?” 

“The one on the left. You’ve changed 
them around! Which one was on the 
left side?” 

“The one I picked up first,” answered 
Miss Kendal slowly. “Or—no! It 
was the one I put by the pillow 
No, no, it was the other one—or was 
it? Wait till I think!” 

Miss Rossiter turned rather white 
and shut the door carefully. * Miss Ken- 
dal giggled hysterically. Miss Rossiter 
put a hand on her shoulder and shook 
her lightly. 

“Cut that out! Think! This would 
cost us both our stripes if the head 
nurse guessed sg 

Miss Kendall’s reply was a burst of 
weeping. 

“This—this—couldn’t happen!” she 
sobbed. 

“Of course it couldn’t,” said Miss 
Rossiter. “Quiet now, and_ think! 
What possessed you to move them?” 
“How could I know,” gulped Miss 
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‘Your patient is awake,’ 
take it to her at once.” 


Kendal, 
here ?” 

“I brought it here to weigh it,” re- 
torted Miss Rossiter. ‘Hasn’t a ward 
baby got a right to be weighed? And 
I left it just a second while I gave an 
order to the diet kitchen on this floor.” 

“T went to put on a fresh apron,” 
moaned Miss Kendal, ‘‘and when I got 
back———” 

“Wait!” interrupted Miss Rossiter. 
“What geese we are! Mine’s a girl!” 

“S-so’s mine!” wailed Miss Kendal. 

“Be still!” hissed Miss Rossiter. 

A footstep sounded in the corridor. 
Miss Kendal stiffened convulsively. 

“Remember !” whispered Miss, Rossi- 
ter warningly. “We’re in the same 
boat !”’ 

She was not quick enough at the lock. 
Her hand was on the key when the 
door opened, revealing the doctor on 
the threshold. 


“you’d bring a ward baby 
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“But I c-a-an’t!’? she gasped. 








continued the doctor, ‘‘and id asking for her baby. You’d better 


““We’ve mixed them!” 


The doctor! Young, handsome, 
clever, ambitious, unmarried, and rap- 
idly forging to the very front profes- 
sionally—all of which facts were inti- 
mately known to both nurses. 

The doctor came in and shut the 
door, keeping his hand on the knob. 
He glanced with lifted eyebrows from 
Miss: Kendal’s bowed head to Miss Ros- 
siter’s demure face. 

“What’s this?” he demanded ironi- 
cally. 

Miss Rossiter shrugged her shoulders 
just perceptibly. 

“Nothing,” she said softly. ‘Nerves. 
Overstrain. I didn’t want you to see.” 

The doctor gazed at Miss Kendal’s 
wiltedness with masculine superiority. 

“Come, come, Miss Kendal!” said he, 
in the tone of kindly, almost fatherly 
severity which was one of his main 
assets. “Pull yourself together!” 

He had the knack of using other 











Heredity and 
people’s energies exhaustively. Miss 
Kendal obeyed. 

“Your patient is awake,” continued 
the doctor encouragingly, “and is ask- 
ing for her baby. You'd better take it 
to her at once.” 

His genial tone had the fatal effect 
—from Miss Rossiter’s point of view 
—of precipitating Miss Kendal upon 
confession, 

“But I c-a-an’t!” she gasped. “We’ve 
mixed them!” 

The doctor turned on Miss Rossiter, 
who had moved toward the bed with 
the idea of appropriating one baby at 
random, to facilitate Miss Kendal’s 
choice. ° 

“What does she mean?” 

Seeing no practicable alternative, 
Miss Rossiter briefly explained. 

“Impossible!” cried the doctor, his 
ruddy, morning hue altering percep- 
tibly. ‘“Why—one of those babies be- 
longs to Mrs. Arthur Van Valken- 
burg!” He strode to the bed and un- 
covered the babies. ‘There must be 
some mark—some identification!” He 
looked at Miss Kendal. 

She shook her head despairingly. 

“Who,” he asked Miss_ Rossiter 
hoarsely, “is the mother of yours?” 

“Number 36. The washerwoman 
from Irish Alley.” 

The doctor stared intently at the 
babies. They did not look exactly 
alike. One baby does not necessarily 
resemble another any more than one 
grown person another. But no one had 
learned to know either of these. Neither 
looked in the least like any grown per- 
son. Both their heads—tiny, yet ridic- 
ulously large in proportion to the rudi- 
mentary remainder—were sparsely cov- 
ered with down-soft hair of an almost 
identical tender dark. Both had reced- 
ing foreheads, crumpled ears, shapeless 
mouths, and no noses to speak of. Com- 
plexion, eyebrows, definiteness of fea- 
ture, neither had attained. Their legs 
and arms and hands curled like the 
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petals of folded flowers. They looked 
raw, sketchy, and palpitating, like un- 
fledged birds or baby mice. Slightly 
and tentatively as they were dressed 
from the common ‘hospital store, even 
so skimpily and provisionally they 
seemed garmented in flesh. Each was 
no more than a breathing point of 
kindling desire, an atom of incalculable 
possibility, a sheath of undetermined 
choice. And one was a Van Valken- 
burg and one was a Grady! 

The doctor did not see exactly this. 
He saw ridicule, scandal, opprobrium, 
the scorn of his profession, the hospital 
made a byword. He turned on the 
women. 

“You 


”” 


” he began terribly. “You 





“Wait, doctor!” the resourceful Miss 
Rossiter interposed. “It isn’t as if you 
could do any good by exposing—this. 
The mothers have barely seen these 
babies—they couldn’t possibly tell x4 

The doctor digested his dilemma in 
one long second. 

“There’s no question of exposing 
anything A great light shone be- 
fore him. He passed into it without 
deflecting his manner by a_hair’s 
breadth. ‘The Van Valkenburg baby 
weighed exactly seven and three-eighths 
pounds at two o’clock this morning.” 

Miss Rossiter, catching the idea in- 
stantly, laid one infant on the table of 
the weighing machine as the doctor ad- 
justed the scales. Breathlessly, the 
three watched the indicator hand trem- 
ble and stay. 

“Allowing for the known weight of 
what it has on—exactly!” announced 
the doctor. “This is the Van Valken- 
burg child.” 

Miss Rossiter snatched and muffled 
it, turning to Miss Kendal. But the 
fated Miss Kendal, overzealous to re- 
deem herself in the doctor’s eyes, had 
put the other baby on the scales. In- 
voluntarily, they all saw the quivering 
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indicator stop at precisely the same 
point. 

The doctor thrust one infant furi- 
ously into Miss Kendal’s arms. He 
flung open the door. His eyes darted 
lightnings. 

“Go!” he hissed. 

Miss Kendal fled with her burden 
along the corridor. 


Kitty Grady left school at fourteen, 
at which age Miss Evelyn Van Valken- 
burg had been already two years in St. 
Catherine’s exclusive academy, prepar- 
ing for college. Kitty abandoned for- 
mal education without regrets. She 
felt strongly the futility of partial pay- 
ments and participial infinitives when 
no parts of speech, however skillfully 
applied, could make a partial payment 
acceptable to landlord or grocer. Kitty 
was not considered an especially bright 
child. Evelyn Van Valkenburg, sub- 
ject of the latest kindergarten fads 
from three years up, could easily have 
passed her anywhere along the line. 
Not that Kitty was dull; she fell within 
the great average, 
neither worrying her teachers by ex- 
cess of mental energy, nor having to 
be dragged forcibly up the hill of learn- 
ing, Evelyn Van Valkenburg, tenderly 
coached in fairy lore from the dawn 
of her understanding, supplied with 
beautifully illustrated stories, carefully 
adapted to her infant years, prattling 
French with her nurse, and beginning 
piano lessons at five, far outstripped 
Kitty in “cultural foundations.” In 
Kitty’s home, a book, whenever that 
rare phenomenon appeared, was ‘se- 
verely discouraged as tending to inter- 
fere with “mindin’ the kids or takin’ 
home that wash.” 

Kitty was the fifth in a string of 
nine. For these Mary Grady toiled 
incessantly, providing food and shelter, 
clothing with the help of neighborly 
charity, and such cleanliness as seemed 
necessary. Tom Grady, joint progeni- 


common-school 


tor of the nine, though good-natured 
when not alcoholic, had proved eco- 
nomically negligible. 

The young Gradys were ungently fa- 
miliarized with labor and _ privation 
from their earliest years. Mary Grady 
mobilized their activities with energy 
and fair efficiency, herself the respon- 
sible head of all. Nevertheless, she 
maintained with religious intensity the 
dogma that Tom was the support of 
the household. _Even the progressive 
alcoholism she never admitted further 
than the defensive phrase, “For why 
wouldn’t he be takin’ a drop, a hard- 
wurrkin’ man, the likes of him?” The 
children respected their father, obeyed 
their mother, worked when she made 
them, and laughed, cried, played, quar- 
reled, squabbled, and fought among 
themselves. 

Kitty grew up fighting her own way 
in this tumultuous brood. 

“The child’s sickly,” Tom Grady said 
once. “She’s not got the spirit of the 
others.” 

“She has, then!” retorted Mary. ‘It’s 
my grandfather in Ireland she’ll be like 
—rest his soul! Always dreamin’ his 
dreams over the fire he was, the way 
some said he had the second sight.” 

Sut Kitty was no dreamer. If she 
entered a quarrel last, she also aban- 
doned it last. She developed a com- 
petent system of self-defense, physical, 
moral, social, and emotional. Had she 
fallen into a softer nest, a certain slug- 
gishness, inherent in the girl’s tempera- 
ment, might have masked her energies 
throughout life. As it was, the day- 
by-day struggle for survival among her 
turbulent sibs hardened and sharpened 
and tempered her in body, wit, and will. 

On the other hand, a native cold self- 
centeredness in Kitty underwent modi- 
fication. The law of the favoring of 
the weaker was likewise in active op- 
eration in the Grady household, its nom- 
inal head, perhaps, being the main bene- 
ficiary. There was always the baby to 
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take care of, always the little ones to 
look after. There was constant demand 
for all one had of warm-heartedness 
and loyalty and chivalrous protective- 
ness, nor was there any lack of ex- 
ample. Kitty was no monster of cold- 
ness, only a rather self-contained, self- 
regardful little girl; she responded 
readily enough to the call of the 
weaker. Thus it became her privilege 
to pass her plastic years in intimate 
contact with those two laws of life 
which no man may reconcile or annul 
or evade—the law of the strong and the 
law of the weak. ¢ 

Kitty’s first two years after school 
were irregular. She showed no prom- 
ise of industrial competency. She hated 
her jobs at the mill or the factory, but 
stuck to them till “fired.” Between 
times, she helped with the never-ceasing 
“wash” at home. Then one snowy day, 
applying blue-lipped with audacity and 
cold, she landed a job in the basement 
at Van Valkenburg’s. 

Somewhat later than the hour when 
Kitty Grady went proudly and wearily 
home after her first long, exciting day 
in the tinware, the head of that thou- 
sand-handed machine of which she had 
become the smallest cog crossed the 
parquetry hall of his residential palace 
on The Summit to the presence of his 
wife. 

“My dear,” he addressed the stiff- 
bosomed, high-nosed lady beside the 
Italian-renaissance mantelpiece, “if you 
could tactfully suggest to Evelyn, when 
you write, that she has greatly exceeded 
her allowance id 

“Arthur,” exclaimed the lady re- 
proachfully, “you can’t expect Evelyn 
to consider pennies!” 

“Or dollars, either, it seems,” re- 
turned Mr. Van Valkenburg, contract- 
ing his irregular eyebrows. “How a 
mere schoolgirl can spend as 

“Evelyn never thinks of money!” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Van Valkenburg. “The 
child has aristocratic instincts. She re- 
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sembles her great-aunt Evelyn Thorn- 
bury. You know the Thornburys 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Van Valken- 
burg hastily. “But, speaking of these 
bills ig 

“Evelyn has social talent of a high 
order,” pursued Mrs. Van Valkenburg. 
“She is forming the most desirable con- 
nection. If we should ever move to 
New York “ 

“We shall not!” interrupted Mr. Van 
Valkenburg sternly. “We'll stay with 
the business my grandfather founded 
here-——” 

“Very well!” Mrs. Van Valkenburg 
struck in. “Even so, Evelyn is putting 
us in a position to entertain some of 
ihe best people in the country if they 
can be induced to visit this benighted 
place. She will draw her college friends 
to some extent. Her début will enable 
me to consolidate society here. And 
then She paused, smiling slightly. 

“And then,” said Mr. Van Valken- 
burg bitterly, “Reginald Dent, I sup- 
pose!” 

“Naturally, Evelyn will marry,” ob- 
served Mrs. Van Valkenburg serenely. 

“Naturally. But why you should pick 
that conceited highbrow, that incom- 
petent sissy, that ‘i 

“You will never understand poor 
Rex!” sighed Mrs. Van Valkenburg. 

“T understand the ‘poor,’ all right!” 
sneered Mr. Van Valkenburg. “A for- 
tune hunter!” 

“Of course,” the mother mused, 
“Evelyn might, in visiting her school 
friends in the East But one can’t 
count upon that.” 

“To hear you cold-bloodedly plot- 
ting, when the child is barely out of 
short dresses, to get her married for 
her money!” 

“Arthur! 
were unattractive! 
regular beauty 

“Evelyn is a beautiful girl!’ the 
father maintained with conviction. 
“That’s why it gets my goat re 
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She may not be a 
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“Please do not use those coarse 
phrases, Arthur! As I say, she may 
not be a regular beauty, but she is good 
looking, and with her wit and vivacity 
and charm, she is fitted to make the 
utmost of the social advantages she will 
naturally have. Arthur, if you wish 
to dress for dinner, you have barely 
time!” 

Mr. Van Valkenburg stared help- 
lessly, shrugged his shoulders, and aban- 
doned the field. 

Kitty Grady did well at Van Valken- 
burg’s. She was quick at figures, fairly 
quick in motion, neat, obliging, and with 
that indefinable something in her quiet, 
attentive manner which makes the hesi- 
tating customer buy. She had _ prac- 
ticed in the noisy throng at home cer- 
tain arts of making up indecisive minds 
for their owners; she rapidly acquired 
others. A weak will was never the 
trouble with Kitty. She had, besides, 
a natural gift for order and organiza- 
tion. Something in her which had 
chafed in her helter-skelter home, some- 
thing which had stifled in mechanical 
routine, lived and grew and was happy 
at the tinware counter. Had she been 
born to ease and luxury, these qualities, 
the highest, most specialized nature had 
given her, might have lain dormant in 
her sluggish temperament for want of 
incentive, and so perished for lack of 
use, 

Meanwhile, misfortunes thickened 
around the Gradys. Alcohol began to 
foreclose its long-running mortgage on 
Tom. Over Mary, no less grimly hung 
the foreclosure of overwork. Two of 
the boys left home for other towns with 
liberal promises of sending money when 
they should get the large wages they 
confidently expected, but the money 
never came. Worst of all, Norah, the 
family mainstay, pretty, warm-hearted, 
capable, generous Norah—married. It 
was a good marriage for Norah, but 
to the Gradys a full-sized financial ca- 
tastrophe. 
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In the Grady rejoiced 


they 
whole-heartedly in Norah’s joy, leaving 
to the morrow its cares—all but Kitty, 
Kitty lay awake at night planning the 


way, 


Grady budget. Kitty got her next 
younger sister a job in the kitchenware 
at Van’s. She herself had been pro- 
moted to the white goods, and was al- 
ready dreaming of the soft-carpeted 
aristocracy of the upper floors. Kitty 
alone philosophized about marriage. 

At seventeen she had made up her 
mind about it. Straightening her slim 
shoulders under the burden of a mar- 
riage not her own, she pronounced the 
institution ‘no good.” If Norah 
thought—as Norah undoubtedly did— 
that marriage was a door of escape 
from family responsibilities—well, let 
her wait and see! She herself, with a 
cold forethoughtfulness foreign to the 
Grady habit of mind, eliminated mar- 
riage from her personal scheme of life. 

Kitty at this time was rather pretty, 
in a thin, underfed way. Slight and 
tall, with a sort of-sharp grace in her 
motions, dark-haired, strong-nosed, her 
keen blue eyes looking out from under 
dark whose 
her face a curious piquancy, she moved 
expertly behind her counter. With all 
her worries, she was intensely preoccu- 
pied with the problem of clothes—some 
problem, as Kitty would have justifiably 
put it. Passionately she desired beau- 
tiful apparel—by no means less since 
her renunciation of wedlock ; firmly she 
adapted her taste to the store’s ideal— 
for clerks—of dainty simplicity ; stren- 
uously she toiled and schemed and 
skimped to attain it. 

One evening, going home on the car, 
Kitty noticed a well-dressed man two 
straps ahead observing her furtively 
and intently. As this sort of thing had 
happened to Kitty before, and was a 
commonplace in her circle, she merely 
curled her thin lips and looked the other 
way. But her shopgirl’s eye had noted 
involuntarily the man’s fur-linéd over- 
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coat, expensive gloves, and stylish hat. 
He was an automobile man astray in 
the city transit system. Vaguely she 
sensed the quality of his smooth, well- 
featured face with its masterful dark 
eyes, in which a 
certain slyness ' { 
masked behind 
something else 
—e 4% € ¥ 
strength or tre- 
mendously suc- 
cessful bluff. 
She knew, as 
girls do, that he 
continued to 
look at her. 
When Kitty 
left the car, the 
man in the fur- 
lined overcoat 
got off, too. She sy 
had not gone 
half a block be- 
fore she knew 
he was _ follow- 
ing her. A little 
frightened, a lit- 
tle flattered, but 
chiefly indig- 
nant, Kitty 
walked faster. 
In a moment he 
was at her side. 
“I beg your 
pardon,’ he 
said, in a voice 
at once so def- 
erential and so 
deference com- 
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man. “I’ve been interested in your fam- 
ily for some time in a—you might say, 
an eleemosynary way, but I have lost 
track of them. I hope all has gone well 
with them. Where do you live?” 

Kitty told 
him. 

“IT see,” said 
the stranger. 
“And where are 
you working ?” 

It was on the 
tip of Kitty’s 
tongue to retort 
with fierce con- 
tempt, “AR, 
chase yerself!” 
but the man had 
so quietly force- 
ful an air of 
expecting his 
questions to be 
answered 

“At Van Val- 


kenburg’s,” said 








Kitty  reluc- 
tantly. 

“At Van Val- 
ken The 





strange? 
checked his cry. 
His eyes 
gleamed oddly. 
H4a¢ itp 
twitched in the 
quecrest of 
smiles. A _ sec- 
ond later his 
bland face was 
mere courteous 


pelling that she knew he was following her. A little frightened, interest. “Ah, 


Kitty was quite 
startled, “I won- 
der if I can be 
mistaken—but aren’t you Kitty Grady ?”’ 

Distrusting, but not entirely discard- 
ing her diagnosis of the situation, Kitty 
answered briefly: 

“T am.” 

“My name is Severn,’ 


’ 


continued the 


a little flattered, but chiefly indignant, yes. 
Kitty walked faster. 


Excellent 
place, I’m sure.” 

Kitty ran up 
her own steps, leaving him politely lift- 
ing the stylish hat. 

The incident worried her a little lest 
it in any wise threaten her precious job. 
But next week they promoted her to the 
laces on the main floor. Kitty classed 
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the man in the fur-lined overcoat as 
“one o’ them fatherly ol’ snakes,” and 
forgot him. 

It was when they moved Kitty up to 
the fifth floor among the silk blouses 
that she first met Clarence Bell. The 
blouses neighbored the fancy-shoe de- 
partment, and there Clarence had his 
businesslike being. He attracted Kitty’s 
attention by requesting that blouse buy- 
ers be steered his way with a neatly 
worded suggestion of the day’s bargain 
in fancy shoes. Kitty’s commercial 
sense responded instantly, with results 
highly gratifying to Mr. Bell. More- 
over, she contrived to brand all her 
steers, so to speak, by a special-favor- 
hinting “Just say Number 47 sent you.” 

“You’re a hummer!” said Clarence 
in the twilight of shrouded counters. 

“You got anything special in shoes 
to-morrow ?” inquired Kitty. 

Clarence reflected. 

“Not unless I try to start a run on 
those white-topped gray kids.” 

“Don’t!” said Kitty. “You steer ’em 
to me on them fancy-button georgette 
waists. They ain’t going good.” 

The shoe-blouse reciprocity continued 
profitably. 

“That girl’s got a head!” thought 
Clarence Bell. “She’s not thinking 
about getting a fellow to take her to 
the movies.” 

Once he ventured to correct a mis- 
pronunciation of hers. 

“Excuse me,” he apologized, blushing 
slightly—Kitty looked so self-possessed 
and dignified. ‘Your manner to cus- 
tomers is just fine, but those little 
things do count.” 

“You’ve gave me a straight tip,” said 
Kitty slowly. “I’m obliged. Tl learn 
pronouncing offa them swell Janes that 
buy up_here.” 

She did. She learned pronouncing, 
and much besides, from customers, 
from fellow clerks, most of all from 
Clarence Bell.- After his “straight tip” 
she began to think of him differently. 
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He had gone out of his way, he had’ 
risked offending her, for her ultimate 
profit, how large a profit she understood 
better each day as her ear quickened, 
Kitty had the unusual taste to value 
this. 

Clarence told her about himself. He 
supported his mother, and he had am- 
bitions. He aimed at the credit depart- 
ment. Glowing with the fellowship of 
kindred minds, Kitty told him what 
she had never spoken in mortal ear: 

“Some day—I’m going to get into 
the gowns and suits.” 

His level glance was cool, appraising, 
kind. 

“Tl bet you are,” he said. 

Kitty tingled with pleasure. 


A swirling stream of clerks and last 
customers poured out of Van Valken- 
burg’s revolving doors, Kitty among 
them. Pulling close her sensible and 
slightly shabby coat—it’s wiser to spend 
your clothes money on things that count 
in your store appearance—Kitty walked 
on air, incredulously triumphant. Just 
before closing time, she had been in- 
formed of her promotion to the floor 
of her dreams. 

“Gee!” cried the girl beside Kitty, 
catching her arm as they stood waiting 
for their car. “Looka the swell auto!” 

A magnificent limousine drew up at 
the curb, shining symbol of all that 
wealth may mean, from its fur-coated 
chauffeur to the half-open pink roses 
that swayed from its flower holder. A 
girl, bright as the roses, leaned for- 
ward, gazing eagerly through the gleam- 
ing glass. Kitty estimated instantly the 
miracle of line and texture and tint that 
went to her small, sparely ornamented 
hat, and felt how her trim, simple suit, 
of a recondite purple shade like the hat, 
shrieked of cost. The girl’s dimpled 
chin nestled in ermine fur; her dainty 
hands, exquisitely gloved, played with 
an amethyst-studded bag. In every- 
thing—the vivid and tender colors of 
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lip and cheek, the very sparkle of blue 
eyes, gay under smooth, straight brows 
—she was the hieroglyph in which men 
write, and read, success. 

“She looks like Norah used to,” 
thought Kitty, and aloud, careful of 
her speech, “Who are they?” 

“Gee! That’s Miss Evelyn Van Val- 
kenburg. She’s just made her dee-bue. 
She’s havin’ a nawful swell party to- 
night. Don’t you never read the pa- 
pers? Him with her is that swell Regi- 
nald Dent.” 

Kitty’s glance passed to the hand- 
some, well-bred, impassive man in the 
correctest of afternoon clothes, whose 
masculine presence and deference gave 
the last thrill to the golden girl’s setting. 

“Gee!” cried Kitty’s companion envi- 
ously. ‘Don’t you wisht you was her?” 

But Kitty had reached one of those 
rare and unexpected mountain peaks 
whence life and desire, purpose, worth, 
and achievement stretch in sudden, 
clear perspective. 

“No!” she murmured ecstatically. “I 
wouldn’t be her! I got my job!” 

“T wouldn’t!” the girl in the limou- 
sine was saying. “I couldn’t! Poor 
things! I’m going to start a club or 
something for them by and by. I’ve 
had courses in sociology and _ things. 
Just imagine going through the same 
deadly routine day after day!” 

“No one could imagine you doing 
it, Evelyn,” smiled the man indulgently. 

“T’d die!” vowed the girl. “I can’t 
live without fun! I’d get desperate! 
I’d—throw my cap over the windmill!” 

The man frowned slightly, dis- 
pleased. 

“T suppose you think I don’t know 
what that means!” she challenged, her 
curved lashes sweeping him a ‘glance 
from her cool blue eyes. 

“T don’t think you do,’ 
gravely. 

“Don’t I?” she mocked. “Well, 
maybe the girls who do it don’t, either.” 

The man did not look at her. He 
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wanted to shake her; he wanted to 
protect her, pet her, punish her; he 
wanted to worship her—in short, he 
wanted her. He had not reckoned on 
wanting so urgently this girl who must 
be so carefully wooed. 

She leaned forward, smiling. 

“Here’s father now!” 


The palace on The Summit glowed to 
the wintry moon. Parked automobiles 
clustered around it; flowers and fra- 
grance, soft, bright colors and smiling 
faces clustered within it; dance music 
amd laughter, and the rhythmic throb of 
young feet thrilled through it. 

The evening’s gayety was well ad- 
vanced when the host, smiling benevo- 
lently from a palm-shadowed doorway, 
saw approaching him a younger man 
whom he seldom saw without controlled 
irritation. He controlled it now, ele- 
vating his bushy, notched brows, 

“Not doing your duty, Rex?” 

“Evelyn ordered me to wait here. 
Pretty sight, isn’t it? Rather a dif- 
ferent crowd from the bunch of clerks 
we watched this afternoon!” 

“Tush!” cried Mr. Van Valkenburg, 
catching opposition from the very 
gleam of Rex’s shirt front. “Dress 
up those young people like these and 
they’d be every bit as good!” 

Rex smiled superiorly. 

“But their manners? Their lan- 
guage?” 

“Educate them!” retorted Mr. Van 
Valkenburg. “All a matter of educa- 
tion !” 

“Then you would make environment 
rather than heredity the determiner of 
character ?” 

“All a matter of education!” reiter- 
ated Mr. Van Valkenburg obstinately. 

Rex smiled frostily. 

“Science would hardly agree with 
you, sir.” 

It always infuriated Mr. Van Val- 
kenburg to have Rex call him “sir.” 

“What do you know about science?” 
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he demanded rudely. “What has science 
got to say about it? Don’t tell me about 
horses! You young fellows seem to 
know more science about race horses 
than anything else!” 

Rex, who had been about to mention 
the wonders of selective breeding for 
speed, suddenly changed his mind. 

“Not at all! Man- 
kind furnishes con- 
vincing evidence. 
Take the well-known 
case of the Edwards 
and the Jukes. The 
Edwards family, for 
generations of minis 
ters and college presi- 
dents, remained the 
leaders of their time, 
nearly every member 
attaining distinction. 
During the same pe- 
riod, the Jukes fam- 
ily produced hundreds 
of thieves, drunkards, 
prostitutes, and pau- 
pers, practically every 
one becoming either a 
criminal or a public 
charge.” 

“That doesn’t prove 
anything about hered- \ 3 
ity versus environ- 
ment!” retorted 
Van Valkenburg. 
“You’ve got them 
both pulling the same 
way. Weren’t the 
Edwards’ educated to 
be college presidents and the Jukes to 
be thieves? Look here! If somebody’d 
taken one generation of the Edwards 
as soon as they were born, and put them 
in the cradles of the Jukes, and trans- 
ferred the young Jukes to the Edwards 
cradles, and nobody known anything 
about it, and if the young Edwards 
brought up by the Jukes had still turned 
out ministers and college presidents, 
and the young Jukes brought up by the 
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Edwards had still turned out thieves 
and prostitutes—why, then you’d have 
something to talk about!” 

“Oh, if you wish to discuss absurd- 
ities !’’ protested Rex. 

“As a matter of fact, nobody’d ever 
have noticed the difference! Would 
they, doctor?” 


“Do you like my party, gentlemen?” she cried joyously 


A handsome, suave man, with a sly 
face, masterful dark eyes, and a man- 
ner of accepted authority, joined them. 
Mr. Van Valkenburg, who decidedly 
fancied his argument, repeated it, the 
suave man listening with noticeable im- 
passivity. 

“T’m sure Doctor Severn will agree 
with me,” insisted Rex. “The exchange 
would have betrayed itself.” 

The doctor smiled discreetly. 
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The three men looked at Evelyn, 


“We can imagine an unusual number 
of black sheep among the Edwards, 
and very clumsy thieves among the 
Jukes.” 

“But seriously,” 
kenburg. 

“The average person,” began the doc- 
tor gravely, “is the product of his en- 
vironment——”’ 

“Precisely!” said Mr. Van Valken- 
burg. 

“But there is — the exceptional 
individual ss 


urged Mr. Van Val- 
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an emotion it were unwise to show. 


“Exactly!” said Rex. 

Ps who either combines ancestral 
qualities in an accented personality, or 
else appears spontaneously as a ‘sport.’ ” 

3ut the average person,” Mr. Van 
Valkenburg insisted, “succeeds in a fa- 
vorable environment.” 

“Which brings us to the question of 
what a favorable environment is. One 
man’s meat is another’s poison. The 
rich man’s son, for instance, having in- 
herited, let us say, a talent for making’ 
money, is deprived by his environment 
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of the normal incentive for accumula- 
tion. Take your fanciful case. An 
exceptional Edwards boy, inheriting the 
Edwards’ passion for preaching and 
moral reformation, brought up in inti- 
mate knowledge of the Jukes’ environ- 
ment, might conceivably have emerged 
as the greatest popular preacher and 
reformer the world has ever known. 
On the other hand, a clever Jukes, re- 
moved from the temptations to which 
he was hereditarily liable, might have 
considerably brightened the tone of 
New England theology.” 

“We are wandering from the ques- 
tion,” interposed Rex. “Your impos- 
ture would have been detected by the 
parents. Can you imagine the Edwards 
feeling toward the Jukes changelings as 
they would to their own children?” 

“Well,” conceded Mr. Van Valken- 
burg, staggered, “now you've hit some- 
thing!” 

“My experience suggests,” said the 
doctor silkily, “that parental love—like 
the other kinds—assimilates the object 
destiny gives it. But I see Miss Van 
Valkenburg !” 

The three men looked at Evelyn, each 
concealing an @motion it were unwise 
to show. One emotion was fatherly 
pride; one was triumphant secrecy ; one 
was a leaping, passionate, longing thing 
‘that beat at throat and temples. 








Evelyn came on silver feet, her dress 
a mist of rose-and-silver tissue from 
which her white, rounded arms and 
throat caught an ethereal glamour and 
flush. A silver fillet in her dark hair 
dropped among its dusky 
folds. Her cheeks were delicately pink ; 
her eyes shone like silver stars; her 
rose-red lips parted. 


rosebuds 


“Do you like my party, gentlemen?” 
she cried joyously. “Come on, Rex. 
Let’s go out on the sun porch.” 

It was a moon porch now, its glassed 
ificlosure, set with tall dark shrubs and 


vines, illumined only by the cold moon- 
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light. Evelyn pressed her glowing cheek 
against the chill glass. 

“Isn’t it lovely, lovely, lovely!” she 
chanted. “I’m too happy to live to- 
night! I’m going to have loads and 
loads of parties—all kinds!” she bab- 
bled on. “Why don’t you say any- 
thing?” she demanded. 

“Have you thought of—marrying, 
Evelyn?” 

The briefest pause; then “Of 
course!” she threw off brusquely, with 
an irrepressible quiver at the end. 

“IT mean, have you thought of marry- 
ing—me ?” 

“IT know mamma’s throwing me at 
your head, if that’s what you mean!” 

“That isn’t what I mean. You are 
going to marry me, Evelyn.” 

“l’m not!” she said, with chattering 
teeth. 

He moved nearer, smiling, his arm 
bent to encircle her, but she recoiled 
sharply. 

“Listen, Rex Dent! I'll tell you some 
things about the man I’m going to 
marry—if I marry at all! He'll not 
be an idler or a dilletante! He may not 
be a business man, but he’ll do a man’s 
work in the world. He'll not—he’ll not 
stand ready to marry any presentable 
girl in Evelyn Van Valkenburg’s slip- 
pers! There!” . 

The man stood a second, struck mo- 
tionless, then, bowing slightly, turned 
away. 

“Rex FP’ 

“IT beg your pardon! 
cuse me! Good evening!” ° 

“Rex! Answer what I said!” 

“What you, said—is quite true. I 
am an idler and a dilletante. I have 
never done a man’s work in the world. 
[ did stand ready to marry any 
He shut his mouth hard. 

“Rex Do you care? 
for me—at all?” 

“Care!” he whispered, and 
swiftly toward the door. 

But she ran before him with a breath- 
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less cry, and threw herself, sobbing, into 
his arms, 


In his richly furnished office on the 
ninth floor of the Van Valkenburg 
building, at a massive desk on which 
stood a silver-framed miniature of his 
daughter, sat Mr, Van Valkenburg. 
The merchant’s head and thick, irreg- 
ular eyebrows had gone quite gray. 
Ten years had passed since Evelyn’s 
début. 

A secretary opened the door. 

“Mr. Dent,” he announced. 

“Hello, Rex!” said Mr. Van Valken- 
burg. “Take a chair. Evelyn and the 
babies well?” 

“Perfectly,” answered his son-in-law. 
“Are you busy ?” 

Mr. Van Valkenburg glanced at the 
gold-and-ivory clock on his desk. 

“Not just now. Appointment in half 
an hour.” 

“Half an hour is long enough. A 
matter has come up which, I think, you 
ought to understand.” 

Mr. Van Valkenburg took an atten- 
tive attitude. 

“Possibly you recall,” pursued Rex, 
“that some time ago I accepted an ap- 
pointment to the board of St. Luke’s 
Hospital—rather against my own 
wishes, at Evelyn’s insistence.” 

Mr. Van Valkenburg nodded. 

“Evelyn was born in that hospital,” 
he remarked, glancing affectionately at 
the vivid face in the miniature. 

“Naturally, I’ve tried to do my best 
for the institution in which she has such 
an interest.” 

“T always said Evelyn would make a 
regular man of you,” observed Mr. Van 
Valkenburg cordially. 

I:velyn’s husband frowned slightly. 

“As you probably know, the man- 
agement of the hospital has lain alto- 
gether in Doctor Sevetn’s hands for 
years. Certain trifles aroused my sus- 
picions. I started some quiet investi- 
gations, and, in short, I’ve uncovered 
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a shocking state of affairs. Severn has 
been running that hospital exclusively 
for Severn’s benefit.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Mr. Van 
Valkenburg. “Do you know, Rex, I’m 
not altogether surprised. Severn’s too 
smooth. Are you going to bring 
charges?” 

“Of course he got wind of my doings, 
but not till I’d made out my case. Yes- 
terday we came to a clash. I told him 
I should prefer charges at the board 
meeting day after to-morrow.” 

“Did he show fight ?” 

“T should say he raved,” answered 
Rex thoughtfully. “It means absolute 
ruin for him. He threatened—mean- 
inglessly—called himself Samson pull- 
ing down the pillars of the house. He 
said that in two days he could bring 
evidence that would make me cut off 
my hand sooner than turn against him, 
He’s to meet me to-morrow at four. 
So”—Rex carefully avoided Mr. Van 
Valkenburg’s eyes—‘so, if you wish to 
be present at the interview, or to see 
him beforehand——” 

“TP” cried Mr. Van Valkenburg. 
“What have I got to do with it?” 

“I understood him to hint that you 
were—involved ig 

Mr. Van Valkenburg turned red and 
crashed his fist on the massive desk. 

“Go ahead with your charges! 
Neither Severn nor any other man has 
got anything on me!” 

Rex rose. 

“Very well, then. You see, I couldn’t 
take any step that might result in un- 
pleasantness for Evelyn.” 

“You meet the fellow at four to- 
morrow? I'll drop in after that and 
hear what his bluff was.” 





That evening, in a trim apartment 
house in a pleasant part of the city, a 
tall, svelte, fashionably dressed, compe- 
tent-looking woman—known at Van 
Valkenburg’s as Miss Grady of the 
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gowns—unlocked the door of her pretty 
flat. 

“Is it you, Kitty?’ 
old voice. 

A bent; wrinkled woman, whose 
brown silk dress sat oddly on her toil- 
twisted figure, lifted tremulous hands 
in the doorway. 

“Ts it safe you are? You've not seen 
the men, then?” 

“What is it, mother? What men?” 

“Two of them was here the day, ask- 
in’ all the questions in the world about 
you from the very day an’ hour you 
was born. I told them how would I 
be rememberin’ that, an’ me has had 
nine! An’ one of them writin’ every 
word I said in a book! An’ the places 
you worked, Kitty, an’ all you’d be 
doin’ !” 

“Mother!” cried Kitty. 
tell them 

Mary Grady’s eyes twinkled. 

“I did not, then! I told them no 
more than ‘they asked! They said 
*twould be no harm to ye, an’ maybe 
your advantage. They took your pic- 
tures, Kitty, an’ pictures of the others 
—Norah’s oldest, an’ Margaret whin 
she was twenty. My mind misgives 
me ’twill mean trouble.” 

“Tt must be all right, mother. Don’t 
worry.” But Kitty’s eyes turned anx- 
iously toward the man who had fol- 
lowed her into the flat. 

Mary Grady addressed him. 

“Tt’s the fidgety old woman you think 
I am, Clar’nce, but what would I be 
doin’, an’ her all that’s left me? All 
the others gone, an’ himself dead this 
nine year. Sure, it’s Kitty is my 
jewel!” 

“Mr. Van Valkenburg wouldn’t spy, 
mother. He’s an honorable man.”’ 

“Honorable, is it? An’ you afeared 
of him the way 

“Tt’s only business, mother.” 

“You ought to resign, Kitty,” said 
Clarence Bell. “It isn’t a question of 
money now.” 


’ 


cried an anxious 


“You didn’t 
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“It never, was a question of money 
alone!” cried Kitty passionately. “The 
store’s my work! It’s my life! It’s 
the place where I’m happy!” 

“An’ you thinkin’ he’ll let you out 
because 4 

“Tt’s the rule of the store, mother! 
It’s efficiency! It’s the law of the 
strong!” 

“T’m thinkin’,” said the old woman 
slowly, “it’s a poor place the world 
would be, an’ that law the only one we'd 
be havin’. I’m thinkin’ there’ll maybe 
be another law men is after learnin’ 
mortal slow—an’ them that teaches it 
is childher.” 





Mr. Van Valkenburg entered the 
nursery of his daughter’s luxurious 
home. 

“Well, it’s time you came to see us 
cried Evelyn, springing up from her 
cushioned seat, where a curly head nes- 
tled in either arm. 


hd 


“Rex not in yet?” inquired Mr. Van 


Valkenburg, distributing grandfatherly 
caresses. “Rex is always busy now. 
You’ve had a good influence over him, 
my dear!” 

“Of course I have!” triumphed Eve- 
lyn. “Rex is splendid, but he’d never 
have amounted to anything if he hadn't 
married me! With a stupid, uninter- 
esting wife, he’d But here he is 
now !” 

After one quick look, she flew to 
him. 

“Rex! 
happened!” 

He put her gently aside. 

“T'll tell you presently. 
speak to your father now.” 

But in the library he did not speak. 

“What is it?” cried Mr. Van Valken- 
burg. “What did the fellow say?” 

“You haven’t seen the evening pa- 
pers?” 

“The papers? No! 
Severn?” 





What is it? Something’s 
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Rex laid a folded newspaper on the 
table. 
“Doctor Severn—is dead.” 


Mr. Van Valkenburg seized the 
paper. 

“Suicide ?” 

“No. An automobile accident. Not 


intentional, because his wife—too——” 

“Both instantly killed!” read Mr. Van 
Valkenburg. 

“They had been to visit a friend of 
Mrs. Severn’s, formerly a nurse at St. 
Luke’s.”’ 

“T see,’ 


’ 


interrupted Mr. Van Valken- 
burg, “that Mrs. Severn herself was 
once a nurse there—a Miss Rossiter.” 

“He drove himself. [rom the time 
—he was probably hurrying to mect me, 
He may have been drinking because 
ofi——_ It—it’s shaken me! A man 
I was fighting!” 

“You only did your duty, Rex,” con- 
sled Mr. Van Valkenburg. “What 
about that evidence of his?” 

“If he had any, it was doubtless in 
the burned pocketbook. You read— 
when the car caught fire——” 

“Well,” said Mr, Van Valkenburg at 
length, “he was facing certain disgrace. 
From one point of view—perhaps it’s 
better so!” 


A week later, Miss Grady of the 
gowns, concealing sick anxiety beneath 
her trim efficiency, stepped from the 
elevator at Mr. Van Valkenburg’s of- 
fice door. The great man was helping 


several attendants assist to the elevator 
an emaciated, half-fainting woman in 
the gray 
Luke’s 
“A pitiful case,” he explained. 
she says. 


cloak and bonnet of St. 
“Dy- 


ing of cancer, A friend of 
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the Severns. Their tragic death seems 
to have unbalanced her. Quite inco- 
herent!’ He shook his head, banished 
the cloudy horror from his eyes. “Miss 
Grady, as the store’s most valuable em- 
ployee, we have decided to put you in 
charge of all the foreign buying for 
your department at the largest salary 
paid to any single employee of the 
store.” 

Kitty whitened and choked. 

“Mr. Van Valkenburg, I—I am not 
—Miss Grady at all!” 

Wheeling, startled, he saw _ her 
strong-nosed, thin-lipped face with the 
broken lines of its eyebrows reflected 
in the mirror across the room beside 
his own—which grew white, too—and 
whiter. 

“Who ” he whispered. 

“Tl have been married two years to 
Mr. Clarence Bell of the credit depart- 
ment. We—we are going to have a 
child. The store is hard on women 
who drop out. Please—please give me 
a leave of absence—and let me—come 
back !” 








Mr. Van Valkenburg struggled for 
coherence, 








“Yes—yes—Miss—ah, Mrs. 
Certainly! The place can wait!” 

“The place—as foreign buyer?” 

“Yes—yes! Most valuable employee 
He gasped. “That’s all, Miss 
—ah—-Mrs.—— Arrange your own 
time!” 

Kitty went out, weeping for joy. 

Mr. Van Valkenburg sat on dazed 


“er 


[They must never know!” he said; 
and a long time afterward, “But—she 
might have got the right one—after 
all!” 
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City of greed, sham, graft, pleasure, ambition, pitiless, powerful, cunning, vile, inexorable 
soulless—so shout the disillusioned in the unheeding ears of the Great City, sprawling 
among her murky waters, bridged and burrowed by monstrous tentacles of steel. Once in 
a great while, she listens cynically to the propitiatory murmurs of youth and hope: “O city 
of art and beauty and achievement, lift me and crown me in the sight of the Great White 
Way!” And the inarticulate whisper, to the ache of their hearts: ‘‘/t is the city of longing.” 


OYD CHARLES STETSON 

B emerged from the Grand Central 

Station with no course set for the 

goal of financier, actor, playwright, 

artist, or journalist. He merely wanted 

a job where he could keep an eye on 
Audrey. 

Literally, keeping an eye on Audrey 
was a pleasant task—she was one of 
these slim, deep-eyed, peach-cheeked, 
sweet-lipped young nymphs who would 
fit so deliciously into a Grecian robe 
and a sylvan frame, but who perversely 
seem to favor the laiter only when de- 
signed by Urban. She did not inter- 
pret the call of the city as any promise 
of a mere job. She had brought half 
a trunkful of drawings and sketches, 
intending to be a second Nell Brinkley 
in a very short time. She was that kind 
of a girl. 

She had a room at first, of course, 
close to “the Square,” in one of those 
old houses whose cellary smell you can 
sniff from the sidewalk. She didn’t 
board there; if you eat “out,” nobody 
knows whether you have three meals 
a day or one, although, indeed, Au- 
drey’s quest of fame did not venture so 
far. 

Audrey’s 
and little 
“Boydie” 


and aunt 
glad when 
gi 

announced his 


folks—mother 
sister—had been 
Stetson had 


intention of going to the city, too. It 
made them feel easier about Audrey, 
and they hoped she’d wake up some 
day and realize what a good, steady 
fellow Boydie was. Audrey took him 
as a matter of course. She had known 
him always. He had put mud on her 
first bee sting and rescued her first kit- 
ten from his own Rover. 
Boyd got his first job, 
week one. ‘ 
“Why, you were getting twenty at 
home,” protested Audrey. 
“Yes, I know. But it’s a start here, 
and there’s a chance to advance.” 
A faint dissatisfaction was in 
eyes. 

“Goodness, I thought there were such 
big opportunities here!” 
“T guess there are.” 
her wistfully. “I hope there will be 
for me. How are you getting on? 

Sold any sketches yet?” 

“No.” She shook her head. 

“Oh, well, it takes time.” 

She did not answer. Always before, 
she had been merry about it, had joked 


a fifteen-a- 


her 


He looked at 


about unappreciated genius, about 
Rome not being built in a day. Now 


she jabbed at a crumb of bread with a 
fork. 
“T don’t think I’ll try any more,” she 
said in a low voice, not looking at him. 
° 
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She had brought half a 
trunkful of drawings 
and sketches, 


“Not try any more! Why, Audrey, 
you’ve only been here a month! Why 
—a person can’t expect to accomplish 
anything in a month! You—-you—— E 

She spoke in a hard little voice: 

“An editor told me to-day that my 
ideas weren’t snappy enough—that they 
wanted bright, novel things now—and 
I needed drawing lessons, anyway.” 
She bit her lip. 

He tried to laugh it off. 

“Oh, that’s to be expected. That’s 
part of the game! You don’t want to 
be discouraged by a thing like that. 
Why, haven’t you read——” 
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“Some way my own things don’t look 
the same to me here. They don’t look 
big like they did at home.” 


“I think they’re fine,” he cried 
warmly. 

“It’s nice of you to say so, Boyd. 
Oh, you want things so here!’ she 
added with a sort of fierceness. Then 


she rose suddenly. ‘Come on, let’s go.” 

He talked cheerfully as they strolled 
a little way up the Avenue. He re- 
called all the tales of good fortune, of 
sudden strokes of luck, of marvelous 
rises to power and affluence. She lis- 
tened, smiling absently, her eyes on the 
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endless procession of automobiles that 
carried such sleek men, such expen- 
sive-looking, hand-painted women. She 
declined to go to a picture show. 

It was from this night that he 
marked the parting of their ways. He 
began to see less and less of her, to 
know less and less of her comings and 
goings, of her hopes and pursuits. She 
had become acquainted with a Miss 
Irene Le May from Butte, Montana, 
who had come to New York to exhibit 
a Western brand of esthetic dancing. 

Pretty soon they decided to room to- 
gether and moved up to Forty-sixth 
Street to be nearer the theaters. There 
was nothing particularly sinister in 
that, but it worried Boyd, because he 
couldn’t very well just follow them up 
there, and he couldn’t “keep an eye” on 
Audrey so easily. 

There was no harm in Miss Le May, 
he told himself. She was merely a 
breezy, good-hearted, light-headed sort 
of girl. But he seldom found them in 
when he went to call, and Miss Le May 


soon spoke of him as “good old 
Boydie.” He was that kind of a fel- 
low. 


Once, when he asked Audrey if she 
had given up sketching, she said, “Oh, 
no,” in an unconfiding sort of way. 
Then she added that Irene was teaching 
her to dance, that Irene hoped to get 
an engagement with one of Wheatley’s 
shows. She answered evasively when 
he ventured to regret that they didn’t 
see much of each other any more. 

He was hurt and lonely. He was 
shy and had no money to spend, so he 
made no friends. Besides, he was 
thinking only of Audrey. She was 
changed. She. wore different clothes 
and wore them differently. There was 
something about her—an expression in 
her eyes—that almost frightened him. 
It was a sort of hunger—not of the 
body, still less of the spirit At 
first he could not interpret it—not-un- 
til after a certain night. 
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He went home one evening to find 
that Audrey had telephoned him to 
come as soon as he received the mes- 
sage. He was divided between joy and 
fright, and could not wait until he 
could get to her, so he called her at 
once. 

“Audrey? You phoned me?” 

“Oh, it’s you, Boyd! Yes.” 

“Anything happened? Anything the 
matter?” 

“Oh, no. I thought you might like 
to come and take me out somewhere.” 

Her voice was uninterested, lifeless, 
and that uninterestedness clipped the 
wings of his hope that had soared at 
the invitation of the words. 

“Sure. I'll be delighted. 
over.” 

“Trene is going out with some—peo- 
ple,” she went on. “I—said I had an 
engagement. Was there anything else 


,’ 


I'll be right 


you wanted to do?’ 

“No. No, I should say not. I haven't 
seen you for a long time, have I? I'll 
be right over.” 

“All right. soyd. 
I—always feel as if I could count on 
you some way.” 

“You can! I'll be right over 

He snatched a bite of dinner and 
tried to make himself as presentable as 
possible without being able to rid him- 
self of a quite inexplicable depression. 

Audrey’s manner was friendly, if a 
little absent. Soon he had a painful 
feeling that she was scrutinizing him, 
comparing him to somebody, some 
standard, and thinking more of that 
than of his presence. 

She had said she wanted to go some- 
where, so he suggested a new play— 
one of Wheatley’s, it happened. 

“No, let’s don’t go there,” she said. 
“Let’s go to ‘The Trixie Girl.’ ” 

After the first act, she said: 

“Haven’t you had enough of this? 
Let’s go.” 

He did not know what to think. The 
play. was amusing—a few months be- 
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fore she would have been all excite- 
ment over getting to see it. 

He exclaimed: “Don’t you like it?” 

“Oh, yes. But—lI feel restless to- 
night. Let’s go up on the McAlpin 
roof.” 

He agreed, puzzled, feeling oddly 
helpless. They had a little supper, 
which she ordered without much con- 
sideration for her escort’s income. She 
had an accustomed manner, too, which 
Boyd noted with admiration and alarm. 

He M@van to see now that she was 
not merely restless, as she had said. 
She was really in a state of nervous ex- 
citement over some inner problem from 
which she was vainly seeking distrac- 
tion. And he knew that he was fail- 
ing her, was miserably conscious of the 
lack in him. It was his moment, if he 
could only seize it, if he could only 
rise to some height of masterful confi- 
dence, bearing her with him by the 
force of it! Instead, he sat 
tongue-tied, sure that he appeared awk- 
ward and out of place, a clod, when he 
would have been buoyant, inspiring, a 
harbor of strength for her seeking. 

\s soon as they had finished eating, 
she began to fidget. 

“Let’s go somewhere else.” 

He paid the bill, putting a limp purse 
back in his pocket. On the sidewalk, 
she asked almost impatiently : 

“Where shall we go?” 

She had wished him to suggest; to 
take her in spite of herself, perhaps. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” he stammered, 
“but—but that’s almost all the money 
I have with me. I didn’t expect—aw- 
fully sorry i 

His face burned. Once he would 
have laughed about it—they would have 
laughed together about it. 

She looked rather resigned than re- 
morseful or disappointed. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. It’s late 
enough to go home, anyway. It’s bet- 
ter for us to go home. I’m tired.” 

They paused in the vestibule of the 
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old brownstone house where she lived. 
His moment was passing, and he tried 
desperately at last to grasp it. 

“Audrey! I never see you any more 
—you never tell me anything about 
yourself. We've always been such— 
good friends—I can’t bear not to—not 
to be as we used to i 

It was she who seized his hands, a 
sudden fire lighted in her eyes, a des- 
perate longing vibrant in her voice. 

“Boyd, can’t you do something? Oh, 
you're so big and strong, can’t you do 
something big, too? In all this town, 
there must be something big for you! 
Other men do it—other men find it 
—can’t you?” 

She wrung his hands hard as if to 
animate him with her own impatient 
fire. 

The touch of her hands was like the 
grasp of angels pulling him into heaven, 
her near face sweet as the last breath 
of fresh air to a man in a quicksand. 
To poor Boyd, this girl was the zenith 
of desire—in her were all loveliness, 
all goals, all guerdons to be won. But 
he stood dumb, chained, helpless, as if 
that same quicksand were up to his 
neck. For in those eager, half-coherent 
words, he read, or rather felt, her price 
—she must have more than love; she 
was demanding fruit of conquest. His 
heart leaped; wild words rose to his 
lips; the wine of great deeds surged in 
his veins, flared like flaming dreams 
across his soul—yet he stood, a quiver- 
ing hulk, stammering: 

“What—what shall I do, Audrey? 
What do you want me to do?” 

As if he had spoken the word of dis- 
enchantment, her hands fell from his, 
the light died in her eyes, she spoke 
listlessly. 

“Oh, I don’t know! I don’t want 
you to do anything special. I just 
wished you were—doing—great 
things.” 

“IT wish I were,” he said humbly. 
“Oh, I want to do things, Audrey— 
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She wrung his hands hard as if to animate him with her own impatient fire. 


but—oh, what is it that brings them? 
I don’t seem to know how to come to 
them. I’m only a clerk, and it’s slow 
getting on. But Audrey, I’m young— 
I’m only twenty-four—and you're 
young—so young——” 

“Yes, 1 know.” Her tone was weary. 
‘But I can’t stand waiting, Boyd. I 
want things now. I want to be some- 
where now. I thought I could climb 
myself, but I can’t—I ” She bit 
her lip and stopped. 

“Audrey,” he whispered huskily. “I 
love you! I 

“No, no, don’t tell me! 








Don’t tell 


me, Boyd. I don’t want to hear you 
—I don’t want to know——” 

She began to unlock the door with 
an unsteady hand. 

He did not try to go on. 

“Please let me come again soon.” 
He tried hard to make his voice sound 
as usual. ‘Mother writes that your 
mother’s always asking what I say 
about you.” 

“Is she? Yes, 
Thanks awfully 
rescue to-night. 
out her hand. 

He took it in both his, clung to it a 


come again soon. 
for coming to my 


Good night.” She put 
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moment with bent head, then went 
down the steps quickly. He heard the 
door close behind her—kept hearing it 
—a soft thud—the click of the lock— 
finality. 

It was a black night, still, starless, 
with the feel of rain in the air. Great 
buildings towered above him, making 
him a pygmy in a cafion. Automobiles 
streamed past him or blocked his way 
at cross streets, full of roisterers or 
middle-aged men in high hats or—a 
man and a woman. Boyd would catch 
the flash of a jewel, the marble of a 
bare shoulder. And in a taxicab the 
woman sat close and put a wonderful 
arm clasped by a bracelet of diamonds 
about the man’s neck. 

\ passing girl giggled to her compaa- 
10n : 

“Why do they’ make taxis so wide? 
Not necessary a 

Boyd walked on. The city seemed 
to cover him like a monstrous night- 
mare, enveloping, crushing, impreg- 
nable. Even in the terrible reality of 
his young despair, he felt an unreality 
in the heights of stone and steel about 
him. It was as if he walked in some 
place of gigantic enchantment—a poor 
clerk in the palace of the genii. All 
around him were riches, gayety, ap- 
parent happiness. What magic key, 
what magic word, had these other men 
used to unlock the door of success, of 
fulfillment, opening to them fame, 
wealth, to each the arms of his par- 
ticular princess? Somewhere a clock 
struck as if in answer. Time? No 
word falls more mockingly upon the 
ear of youth. Time! And work! 
Time and work! Sweat unendingly 
while the desire of your heart drifts 
forever from your grasp. 

It wasn’t that he had no ambition, no 
will to rise, the big boy cried in the 
deaf ears of the gods. He, indeed, had 
been willing to work patiently, but the 
city cried, “Now!” Audrey cried, 
“Now!” And what could he do, what 
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great gamble could he undertake, with 
his eighteen dollars a week? He had 
read many books—this hero dabbled in 
stocks and to-morrow found him a mil- 
lionaire; that one wrote or painted or 
staged a masterpiece and won a laurel 
wreath studded with fat bank accounts; 
another invented a submarine, or got 
an option on a munitions plant, or dis- 
covered oil on that California lot Aunt 
Jane left him. It was very simple, if 
you were a fine, upstanding, virile, 
hustling, breezy, regal-tailored young 
man. But poor Boyd Stetson was only 
a steady fellow with a heart full of 
longing for a girl who wanted things 
now. He had nothing to give her. He 
had not even given her those fine prom- 
ises of young love and hope. He had 
said: 

“What do you want me to do?” 

The next day, when he started out 
to lunch, he was surprised to find wait- 
ing for him—Irene Le May. 

“Say, Boyd”—she was a careless girl 
with first names—‘I want to have a 
little talk with you.” 

“Anything the matter with Audrey ?” 
he asked quickly. 

“Oh, no, but listen. 
you a few things. 
go?” 

“Yes. We can lunch over there.” 
It was pay day luckily. 

Across a little corner table the girl 
from Butte voiced her doubts and ap- 
prehensions. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Man, don’t 
get all stirred up or anything, because 
maybe there’s not a thing to it. But 
I figured that Audrey not having any 
folks here and you being kind of a 
brother to her, sort of, that it wouldn’t 
do a bit of harm to tip you off to a few 
things that’s been going on. They don’t 
seem to be going just right—or else 
they’re going too good, I don’t know 
which.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Boyd, 
thinking of last night. 


I want to tell 
Seme place we can 
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“You see, I’ve got real fond of Aus 
drey”—Irene was not to be hurried out 
of her own methods of narration—“and 
I'd hate like the dickens to see anything 
happen to her.” 

“What’s likely to happen?” hoarsely. 

“Aw—nothing likely. | But—look 
here, boy, I’ve known a lot of men 
and PS 

“Why don’t you tell me?” 

“Ain’t I telling you? It’s like this: 
I wanted to get in one of Wheatley’s 
shows, and one day I took Audrey over 
with me and Wheatley saw her. I 
could see he was falling for her. You 
know she’s a mighty sweet girl, so fresh 
looking and all re 

“Yes—yes.” 

“Well, instead of turning me down 
cold, he let me down easy—said come 
back again and all that. That was all 
right. So we went back, and he took 
us to lunch. That’s the way it started. 
Since then, it’s been dinners and auto 
rides and theater tickets, with him 
meeting us after the show and riding 
us off to a little supper somewhere. Us 
two kids and Wheatley! Some class to 
us, I tell you! I stuck close, you bet. 
Part for me, too, in the new show. Say, 
d’you know anything about Wheatley ?” 

“No.” Boyd wiped his forehead. 

“T don’t know,” Miss Le May con- 
fessed, prodding a piece of bread 
thoughtfully with her fork. “He seems 
a regular prince—’bout forty, kind of 
dignified, little gray at the temples— 
you know. Honest, he’s never said a 
word out of the way. Yesterday he 
kept looking at her like he wanted to 
eat her, and, Lord, so gentle with her 
all the time! She saw it all right, too. 
She’s got eyes of her own, that kid. 

“Last night he’d sent us tickets, and 
she told me to take one of the other 
girls. I kind of wondered, but I did. 
Honest, he turned white when he met 
us and saw Audrey wasn’t there. I 
said she wasn’t feeling well. This 
morning he sent over about fifty dol- 








lars’ worth of roses. Maybe I’m a 
ninny to come tattling to you, Boyd, 
but look at him—and she’s just a pretty 
little green girl.” 

“What can we do?” asked Boyd, in 
a strange choked voice. 

“Lord, I don’t know! Nothing, I 
suppose. [’ve tried to talk to her about 
it—kind of put her wise, you know— 
but she just kind of laughs and says 
he’s pretty nice to us, isn’t he? She’s 
funny that way.” 

“T’m glad you told me,” said Boyd. 

“Oh, see here, if I'd known you'd 
look like this, I wouldn’t have told you 
a word. You act like you were playing 
Hamlet. I just thought maybe you 
could write her mother to have her 
come home a while or something.” 

“Yes,” said Boyd carefully, “I guess 
I’d better do—something like that.” 

“All right.” Miss Le May rose, the 
slight shadow already quite erased 
from her sophisticated little face. 
“Don’t do anything rash, now. There 
hasn’t been any trag-gedy yet.” 

She laughed, gave his hand a little 
squeeze, her hat a little tilt, and pranced 
off jauntily. 

Alone, Boyd walked on aimlessly. 
He did not look to see if it were time 
to go back to work. He had forgotten 
work. He came to a square and sat 
down on a bench. He felt queer. He 
hadn’t slept well last night, hadn’t taken 
six bites of the lunch Irene had done 
full justice to while she had been tell- 
ing her story. 

Last night was quite clear to him 
now. Audrey had called him in the 
hour of her decision, hoping that he 
would make it for her—that he would 
snatch her up into safety and faith and 
patience. She had given him the chance 
to cry: 

“Wait for me! J will give you all 
the treasures of the city if you will 
only wait! You shall wait, for you are 
mine!” 

He had not spoken—because there 
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had been in his heart 
no masterful claiming 
of his mate, no con- 
queror’s confidence. 
She had called him 
last night and pitted 
him against the man 
who could give her 
everything—he even 
felt, with a thrill that 
hurt, that she had 
wanted fim to win. 
And because he was 
what he was, he had 
failed her. It was 
such as Wheatley who 
were the conquerors 
of cities, who put dia- 
monds on the arms of 
their women, and 
such as Boyd who 
would be always just 
puny aliens, inconse- 
quent, longing 

Audrey! What was 
going to happen to | 
her? What would be- \ 
come of her? She j 
was so fresh and / 


lovely. There was ( y 
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if! 
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a spring back home 

where the wild violets grew sweetest— 
she was like that. And there was no 
will to fight in her. She must have 
some one to fight for her. She was 
like that. 

He rose and walked on. He saw a 
shabby child of fifteen with painted lips 
staring longingly at a glittering pink 
evening gown in a shop window; he 
saw a ragged newsboy staring as long- 
ingly at bright-colored candies in a 
confectioner’s; another staring as 
eagerly at a violin in a pawnbroker’s. 
W anting—wanting 

It was about four o’clock when he 
entered Wheatley’s theater on Broad- 
way. He had walked a long way, and 
his head ached. An office boy con- 
fronted him. 
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“*I’m her husband,” said Wheatley. 


A The word struck the boy like a 
a blow. He staggered. His taut 
J muscles went limp. 
\/ 


“Nope. You can’t see him. He’s 
busy. He’s going away and he can't 





see 
“T won’t keep him long,” 
quietly. 


said Boyd 


Just long enough to kill him, maybe. 
“You can’t——” 

3oyd brushed the boy aside and 
walked into Wheatley’s private office. 

Wheatley glanced up from the desk 
he was rapidly clearing. He looked 
happy—very happy. 

“Who let you in?” he asked, in a way 
that Boyd knew was influenced by that 
happy look. 

“IT want to talk to you,” said Boyd 
slowly, “about a girl.” 

Wheatley waved him off. 
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“No time,” he said briskly. “Go 
round to my manager, Dirks. He 33 
“Her name is Audrey,” said Boyd. 

Wheatley’s face changed. He turned 
to look squarely at the big young man 
whose head was thrust out at him in 
a strange, menacing fashion. 

“What Audrey?” 

“You know,” said Boyd, and he saw 
on the desk in front of Wheatley—a 
jewel case. 

“Who are you?” asked Wheatley. 

“We used to play together,” said 
Boyd. “What’s in that box?” 

“IT guess you’ve been sitting in the 
sun too long.” Wheatley spoke as if 
to a child, and with a boyish impulse, 
he touched the catch of the jewel case. 
There lay a wonderful bracelet of plati- 
num and diamonds. 

“It’s for her,” said Wheatley half to 
himself, in a pleased way. 

3oyd laughed. 

“Too cheap,” he snarled. ‘Her price 
is too high for you. I’m here to tell 
you that. I’m here to tell you to keep 
your diamonds away from her if you 
want to live Don’t touch that 
bell!” 

Wheatley drew back his hand. 

“You seem to be a lunatic,” he said 
pleasantly. ‘Can’t we arbitrate? What 
is your grievance, anyway? I’m not 
afraid of you,” he added, ‘iso I’m ask- 
ing you who you are and what you 
want and what you know about—Au- 
drey.” 

“T’m her friend,” said the boy.: “She 
hasn’t any father or any brothers, but 
I’m—her friend.” 

“T’m her husband,” said Wheatley, 
looking him in the eyes. 

The word struck the boy like a blow. 
He staggered. His taut muscles went 
limp. His whirling brain sought to look 
straight. 

“Sit down.” Wheatley’s voice seemed 
to come from ’way off. “You look 
done up. Sit down.” 
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Boyd sank down in the offered chair, 

“Ts that right?” he babbled. “You 
married? You and Audrey are mar- 
ried es 

“We were married just about two 
hours ago,” Wheatley explained gently, 
“Tt was rather sudden. I was just fix- 
ing up a few matters here before going 
South to-night. Our train leaves at 
seven. Are you—by any chance— 

3oyd Stetson?” 

The boy nodded. 

“T’ve heard them speak of you.” He 
looked at Boyd as if he were trying to 
piece out what “they” had said of him. 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
the big young man got slowly to his 
feet. 

“T didn’t understand,” he said in a 
changed, tired way. “I hope—she’ll be 
happy.” 

A generous understanding prompted 
Wheatley’s tongue, and he put out his 
hand. 

“Tf I can make her so—I promise 
you that.” 

3oyd wrung the hand hard as if to 
clinch that promise, made as if to speak 
again, but no words came. He went 
out quietly. 

Outside, a shining limousine waited 
at the curb. In it sat a young girl, 
gown and hat very new and modish, 
pearls already about her throat. Her 
fresh lips were parted as with an eager 
breath, her cheeks wore a little flush 
of pleasant excitement, her deep eyes, 
dreamy, wistful, seemed to look into 
the future almost pleadingly, with a 
yearning hope. It was Audrey. 

She did not see Boyd. 

Youth must meet sometimes the fig- 
ure of passionate sorrow, but her robe 
is not drab; it has ever a touch of flame. 
And Boyd was quite sane again. He 
gave Wheatley’s wife a look of bene- 
diction, straightened his shoulders, and 
went his way. 
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The cap’n attempts to arrange an affair that is too much for him. 


ND right in the middle of Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul’s most urgent sec- 


tion of advice, old Billy 
Baird cocked his gray eyebrows with 
a queer and quizzical expression of 
whimsicality and waggled a tin flute 
with which he had been toying while 
the cap’n talked. The latter was bal- 
ancing himself on a decrepit chair in 
the clutter of Billy Baird’s old back 
kitchen. 

‘Just to think that this flute is as ‘full 
of tunes as a setting hen is full of 
clucks, and I’ve never been able to get 
any of ’em out except ‘Zip Coon’ and 
‘Yankee Doodle!’ ” 

The cap’n nigh broke the chair down 
when he flung himself back in it. 

“Tf anything has been said about 
flutes and clucks, some points have 
been getting away from me in the heat 


good 


of the conversation,” stated the visitor 
acridly, and his air should have served 
as warning to Billy Baird that serious 
practicality is apt to growl and to bite 
frolicking whimsicality if the latter gets 
too gay. 

“And that there old fiddle, a-hanging 
on the wall, full of music that is, too, 
but I can’t get it out—I can’t get it 
out !” 

The cap’n scowled up at the fiddle, 
and then he added a little extra rancor 
to the scowl and turned gaze on Mr. 
Baird. 

“Are you trying to make fun of me 
after I have come fo you as a neighe 
bor and friend to advise you for your 
own best good, seeing that you don’t 
seem to wake up and find out a few 
things for yourself?” 

“No, Cap’n Sproul, certainly not!” 
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“But what you just said doesn’t have 
any more bearing on the subject than a 
buttonhole bo-kay would have on a 
bulldog’s disposition. I’m here to talk 
sense, and I want sense from you.” 

“It sort of seemed to me that there 
was sense in what I said, when I said 
it,” said Billy Baird meekly. “But as 
I look at it now, I might have hard 
work to explain just what I meant.” 

“When I’m advising you that you 
need a good woman to make a real 
home for you at your time of life, and 
that you ought to be living in some- 
thing else than this clutter pen, and am 
telling you that at last my wife has 
found out the secret that this good 
woman has been in love with you for 
years, do you think you can sit there 
and make me believe that flutes and 
clucks and fiddles have anything to do 
with the discussion? Baird, I know 
that you’re an honest and decent and 
law-abiding man, but there are some 
folks in this town who think you’re 
more or less of a fool.” 

“Yes, a good many of them have told 
me so,” assented Billy Baird. “And I 
have told a lot of other folks that I am 
one. Therefore, there’s a fact that has 
been pretty widely circulated.” 

“T don’t admit that it’s a fact,” pro- 
tested the cap’n. ‘“You’re a pretty sly 
one, Baird, and I reckon you sit back 
and have your quiet laugh at a heap of 
folks. You have had your laugh at me 
in time past. I admit now that you had 
good reason for it. But you take it at 
sea when the sun comes up red, and 
then passes into hard clouds——” 

“But this was ashore,” insisted Billy 
Baird, “and on shore there are other 
signs which help so much in checking 
up that the main sign is sometimes to 
be read just opposite.” 

“It was a flareback that time—just 
a weather flareback,” declared the 
cap’n, with vigor. “Just a freak—a 
phenomenon.” 

“Maybe,” admitted Billy Baird dryly. 
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He pointed the flute at a rain-washed 
little sign visible through a dingy win- 
dow on the corner of the porch. 
“Weather Accurately Prophesied for 
Picnics, Funerals, and Weddings,” the 
sign announced. ‘But I never drowned 
out a Sunday-school excursion by hav- 
ing *em take my word for the weather 
—and that sign has been nailed there 
for forty years.” 

Cap’n Sproul did not find that sub- 
ject profitable, remembering that once 
on a time he had pitted his master- 
mariner weather wisdom, in the pride 
of his knowledge, against this meek vil- 
lage oracle, and had caused half the 
best frocks and hats in town to be 
spoiled. 

On the contrary, Mr. Baird perked 
up wonderfully, now that they were off 
the subject of the certain good woman. 

“You see, Cap’n Sproul, where you 
have followed the thing as I have, a 
tent cobweb bs 

“T’m not here to talk weather, Baird. 
And when I was at sea, I was studying 
the barometer to see when to snug sail 
on the Jefferson P. Benn, and wasn’t 
hunting for cobwebs for Sunday- 
school-picnic predictions. And, after 
what happened, I haven’t got any 
further ambitions in that line. I know 
that there are folks in this town who 
say that I go around sticking my nose 
into other people’s affairs. Maybe I 
do. Maybe I am doing it now. But my 
wife has poked me up to this job. She 
has gone to Zillah Sprague’s house 
while I’m here. We want to see you 
two old folks come together for the rest 
of your days. Your places adjoin. Zil- 
lah Sprague thinks the world and all 
of you, Baird. Now, have you ever 
asked her to marry you?” 

“No,” admitted the old man, not re- 
senting the query. 

“And that’s the trouble! A woman 
can’t walk up to a man and ask him. 
But my wife knows! She is sure that 
Zillah Sprague is in love with you, and 











has been that way for years. I reckon 
you have been asleep all this time, 
saird.” 

If Cap’n Sproul’s spiritual insight 
had overbalanced his solid practicality, 
he would have perceived something 
strange deep down in Billy Baird’s eyes, 
something indicating that Billy Baird 
was very wide awake where Zillah 
Sprague was concerned. 

“I’m only here as a friend who 
wants to see the right thing be made 
the best thing for all concerned,” 
stated the cap’n earnestly. “Now, 
Baird, you two old folks need each 
other. Why don’t you go and ask 
her ?” 

Billy Baird did not display the dis- 
composure of a man who is nagged; 
he did not preen himself with any show 
of assurance that he might succeed. He 
laid down the flute. The cap’n, intent 
on what he had set out to accomplish, 
did not see that the old man’s fingers 
were trembling. Billy Baird locked his 
fingers so that he might not betray his 
nervous tension; they were bent and 
knotted by the ravages of rheumatism. 

“T have only known one woman 
well,” he said. ‘That was my mother. 
We lived here together for many years. 
And now, when I am making poor 
shifts at housekeeping, she stands be- 
side me here in the kitchen and tells me 
how to cook the good things just as she 
used to cook them. She never fails 
me.” 

“T have heard you held those no- 
tions,” said the cap’n. “But you know 
they’re only notions.” * 

“They may be so, sir. I-do not un- 
derstand the mysteries very well. But 
they are dear notions.” 

“In a way, it’s all foolishness, Baird. 
It keeps you from doing what I’m ad- 
vising.” ‘ 

“Sometimes I have thought, in my 
poor way, Cap’n Sproul, that the fool- 
ish things which are nearest the dreams 
and furthest from the reality are the 
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dearest blessings that come to the mind. 
I have little to comfort me in life ex- 
cept, the foolish things and the dreams.” 

The cap’n blinked and plainly found 
trouble in understanding just what Billy 
Baird really meant. 

“If a feller was made to stay in an 
insane hosspittle all his life, that might 
be the best régime for him to follow, 
Baird. But in the case of a business 
man, like I have been, it’s best for him 
to stay mighty wide awake and tackle 
the sensible things. Now there’s plenty 
of business in you. You have always 
kept the watches and clocks of this 
town mended, and, besides, you have 
always had a good-sized pension, and 
have never spent any of it, to my 
knowing. Say, you must be fairly well 
fixed!” He bored the old man with in- 
quiring stare. 

But no juice of information fol- 
lowed the thrust of the cap’n’s little 
gimlet. 

“Even though it may not appear to 
others as it does to me in regard to my 
mother, still the idea comforts me, sir.” 

“You need the reality instead of the 
dream,” bore down the cap’n. “I’m 
married, and I know what married life 
means to a man, especially when he is 
getting along in years. Good Cephas, 
Baird, you had a good mother, and she 
is in heaven. She has earned her rest. 
It’s stingy business on your part to keep 
her running back here to this kitchen 
three times a day to prompt you when 
you forget the receipt for corn 
dumplings, or open-faced pie, or what- 
ever ‘tis your palate hankers for. Let 
me and Louada Murilla fix it so that 
you can have a real woman who is 
ready and anxious to do your cooking. 
She has already been doing some for 
you—and you know it!” 

Mr. Baird inquired merely by up- 
lifted eyebrows. 

“T say you know who it has been, 
since you’ve been ailing lately—the one 
who has sneaked in the dusk to your 
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‘*‘It looks as if we might be obliged to elope—you in one direction and I in another— 
in order to avoid being married, Zillah.’’ 


back door and has set in the little 
chickle fixings you couldn’t fix for 
yourself. That’s how my wife caught 


on. She ketched Zillah Sprague doing 
it. You don’t mean to sit there and 
tell me it has been any mystery!” 

“T have let it be a part of the dreams, 
sir.” 

“If I hadn’t made up my mind to be 
a friend of yours in all this, Baird, and 
to see you through, I’d say a few things 
that you really need in your case. Your 
rheumatism is 


getting afoul of you 
pretty bad in these days. You need 


attention and good care, such as the 
right kind of a woman can give. I 
came off’m the sea all warped out of 
shape by rheumatism, It was Louada 
Murilla’s care which brought me around 
in A-1 and seamanlike shape. Ili bet 
you a cooky there have been lots of 
times when you’ve wished you could get 
up spunk enough to step over to the 


Widow Sprague’s and pop the question. 
Now what?” The cap’n gave his vic- 
tim an arch look. 

Billy Baird did not deny, but the ex- 
pression on his face was one that the 
matter-of-fact cap’n was not able to 
translate into definite meaning. 

“There are a lot of men who put a 
thing off so long that they find it harder 
to do it with every day that passes. 
Probably you feel now that you'll have 
hard work to explain to the widow why 
you have waited all these years. I can 
fix all that for you, Baird, as slick as a 
whistle. Let me have a taik with her, 
explaining how you have felt a little 
backward on account of—of—— Well, 
I’ll have a story to tell her, and my wife 


” 


can put in a word or two, and—— 


Billy Baird rose and cracked his 
twisted knuckles down on his pine 
table. 


“T have been patient, Cap’n Sproul,” 
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he blazed, coming out of his meekness ~ 


with an effect as amazing as if an icicle 
had begun to blaze, “but who, think 
you, know best about such affairs as 
you are bothering with, you and your 
wife or Zillah Sprague and 1?” 

The cap’n caught his breath, but he 
did not allow old Billy Baird to put him 
out of countenance. Secretly, he had 
always rather pitied and patronized 
Billy Baird as a foolish old fellow, 
well-meaning enough, but wholly in- 
capable of doing the best for number 
one, 

“I know when to ask and when not 
to ask—when to dream and when to be 
awake, sir! I must ask you and your 
wife to leave my poor little affairs 
alone!” 

“But just think!’ urged the cap’n. 
“You, with your pension and what you 
must have laid aside for old age—she 
with her pension as a captain’s widow!” 

Baird’s face twisted with a grimace 
of pain, and he fixed his eyes on his 
bruised knuckles as if he wished to di- 
vert the cap’n’s attention. 

“T’m not going to force you in the 
matter—not just yet,” the cap’n went 
on loftily. “But I have helped to make 
some matches in this town, and they all 
have been good ones. It’s quite a fad of 
mine! I’m specially interested in this 
prospect. You’d better get busy, Baird. 
Just tell me that you'll drop over and 
call on Zillah Sprague.” 

Mr. Baird had the appearance of a 
man who had more to say to Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul than to the Widow Zil- 
lah Sprague. 

“Tf you say the word, Baird, we can 
amble over there right now. No time 
like the present, as the old sir said 
when he climbed the tree to dodge the 
bull.” 

“T wish there was a tree handy by,” 
muttered the old man. 

“What’s that?” demanded the cap’n, 
scooping palm to ear. 

“T was saying something to myself 








about your being a very strong and 


“masterful man.” 


“Oh, that comes natural to me, hav- 
ing commanded ships most of my life,” 
said Cap’n Sproul with serenity. “Now 
what’s the verdict ?” 

“I will go and have a talk with Zil- 
lah Sprague,” snapped the pestered 
old man, pricked to honest resentment, 
“but I do not need witnesses or ref- 
erees,”’ 

“That’s the way to talk, Baird! Get 
awake! That’s why I have come over 
here—to wake you up! I don’t want to 
listen to your love-making. Go and do 
it by yourself, and the Lord bless you! 
But go do it! That’s what I insist on. 
I'll go to the widow’s right now and 
get my wife and take her home. That 
will give you a clear field. Then you 
can report progress to me as you see 
fit.” 

He went off briskly, and Billy Baird 
kicked the chair in which the matri- 
mony-monger had been sitting. He 
seemed to have no other handy way 
of expressing his feelings. 

“T didn’t realize that persecution 
material had grown so limited in this 
town,” he muttered. “This new war 
seems to have made everything scarce 
in the country.” 

After a time, he brushed his clothes 
carefully, buttoned on a collar with 
great effort, for his fingers were not 
easy to manage, and took his Grand 
Army hat, with its gold-and-black cord, 
from the box in which he treasured it. 

He went out by the back door and 
set off up the ridge that hid the widow’s 
house from his own. 

“Always,a hill between us,” he mused 
aloud. “A hill between our houses, a 
hill between our hearts, a hill between 
our hopes. And they call me a fool 
and asleep! And they think that Zillah 
Sprague and I need their meddling! [ 
must go to her and help her and pro- 
tect her as much as I can.” 

In the parlor of her little home, they 
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sat down and looked at each other: He 
began to wag his head slowly, signaling 
helpless expostulation, and she smiled 
wanly after a time, and the soft flush 
in her cheeks deepened. 

“T talked back to him—that is, I 
talked as much as I dared,”’ he told her. 
“He is a forceful man when he starts to 
do anything.” 

“I only thanked her for being so in- 
terested,” confessed the mild little 
widow. “I really couldn’t do much else 
—she was so nice about it. She is a 
good woman.” 

“Tt looks as if we might be obliged 
to elope—you in one direction and | in 
another—in order to avoid being mar- 
ried, Zillah.” 

“And I could not deny—not very 
much,”’ she went on quietly. “She is a 
woman and she understands.” 

“And, of course, they believe that 
we are fools and need to be managed, 
so they propose to manage us. I saw 
him standing on his porch when I came 
across here. It'll be a wonder if he 
hasn’t already ordered a wedding pres- 
ent and engaged a parson for us.”’ 

Cap’n Sproul, had he been present as 
eavesdropper, might have been able to 
gather from this conversation that the 
topic of marriage was not an entirely 
new one in the case of Billy Baird and 
Zillah Sprague. 

“T must do nothing. without your 
sanction—not anything in all the 
world,” he said. “But when I go to 
him and tell him to shut up his old 
mouth and allow me to manage my own 
business, I know you’ll-agree that it’s 
the right thing to do.”’ 

“T do not advise that, Will.” 

He seemed a bit surprised when she 
demurred. 

“But we can’t be married, nor can we 
have loose mouths saying such things 
about us.” 

“Something should be said, perhaps. 
But what can be told ?” 

“Nothing that will sound sensible to 
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them or to anybody else, probably. 
That’s the trouble with our case, Zil- 
lah. We've been fools all through pe 

“When you call us fools, I’m afraid 
you're regretting.” 

“No, it’s not that! But nobody else 
will understand, and what has seemed 
to us so holy in the keeping of it will be 
laughed at by all the others as a mere 
notion. I tried Cap’n Sproul a bit to- 
day. I told him what you and I un- 
derstand so well—that the nearer to 
dreams are the things we do, the dearer 
those things are. He looked at me wild- 
eyed and suggested that I belonged in 
an asylum for the insane, as I remem- 
ber it. At any rate, I didn’t impress 
him a bit.” 

“Will,” she said firmly, “sometimes I 
ask myself questions, and that fact 
shows me that I haven’t been brave 
enough to close the case forever. I’m 
a woman, and I get weak every now and 
then, I suppose.” 

“Zillah,” he returned gravely and re- 
proachfully, “be careful what you con- 
fess to me after all these years. I hope 
you’re not going to tell me that you’re 





.sorry now I took you at your word.” 


“No, I don’t believe I’ve ever asked 
myself questions about that. That has 
seemed to be settled. It has been the 
foundation rock during all the years 
for my love for you. Not all women 
have something so firm to build on, to 
keep building as I have done. You put 
aside the man part of you to give com- 
fort to a woman’s mind, and it’s not 
often that a woman finds that devo- 
tion.” 

“[ was sure you wouldn’t twit me, 
after all the happiness I’ve lost in this 
life, Zillah.” 

‘Nevertheless, I do ask questions of 
myself. And what has happened to- 


day has put thoughts into my head. 
You have sacrificed a life for me, Will, 
as most would look at it. A poor piece 
of folly, as some would call it. But 
you helped me to keep a secret. 


And, 

















more than all else, you kept me from 
that horror of myself which would have 
come to me if I had let you take me as 
your wife—a woman whose own hus- 
band had loved and murdered another 
woman in his jealousy. But all that 
sorrow we know and have talked over, 
Will. I want to say this to you now: 
I have been watching you. You need 
such care as I.can give you. I can get 
a divorce. There isn’t so much folly in 
my pride as there once was. We will 
be married !” 

He looked down at his twisted hands. 

“It comes late, I know. Most folks 
wouldn’t understand why it didn’t come 
years ago. But now it seems to be 
right and just.” 

“T don’t reckon I can let you make 
such a sacrifice just because you pity 
me, Zillah.” 

“There’s more in it than pity—there’s 
love in it. It isn’t the love I felt for 
Francis. I’ve always been honest with 
you, Will. I’d be afraid to see him 
stand in that door now. Shame is burn- 
ing me while I talk to you. But [ 
know I would run to him and throw 
my arms around his neck.” Her face 
was flaming and her eyes shone. “He 
killed another woman because he loved 
her. He’s in State prison, suffering for 
it. But I’m telling you God’s truth, 
Will Baird, so that you can understand 
that the love I have for you is some- 
thing by itself. It’s thankfulness for 
what you have helped me to be. I'll 
marry you.” 

“But they’ll find out Captain Frank’s 
real name when you get your divorce. 
Thank God, they’ve never known yet 
that he is Captain Francis Sprague of 
the Old Eleventh!” 

“When he killed her, he had sunk to6 
low to have a name that anybody would 
question,” she said bitterly. 


“T wouldn’t make any move if I were 
in your place,” he urged. “I can feel 
my rheumatism coming on worse all 
the time, You’re right about that! I’m 
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going to be helpless before long. But 
it ain’t your place, a woman at your 
time o’ life, to take care of me. You 
couldn’t do it.” 

“T can care for you. I shall do it.” 

“But you’re interfering with all my 
plans,” he declared, with a strange sort 
of testiness. “I’m going into an institu- 
tion. I’ve got it all arranged for. I'll 
go where they can show some science in 
taking care of me.” 

“IT don’t suppose I’d know all the 
newfangled ways,” she quavered, look- 
ing hurt. “But it means a lot to have 
the mind free. Your mind would be 
easy here, Will, with me. Folks who 
nurse just to earn money are not like 
own folks—home folks.” 

“A man doesn’t like to be a burden 
on home folks,” he said roughly. 

“T was a fool in what I said just 
now,” she wailed. “I have always been 
a fool about everything. I had no busi- 
ness to let go of myself. I ought to 
have bit off my tongue before owning 
up about Francis.” 

“Oh, I know the difference between 
the kind of love you feel toward him 
and your toleration for me,” he assured 
her, resuming his usual meek demeanor 
with some effort. “I never made any 
woman love me. Always would give 
me a side-slipping glance as if they 
were looking past me to get a peek at 
the honest-to-goodness right chap. So 
I grew all out of the habit of looking 
at women at an early age. Only I 
looked at you! I couldn’t seem to help 
doing that. Perhaps at first it was be- 
cause my Captain Frank picked you as 
his wife—and when one man loves an- 
other as I loved him, that man is pretty 
apt to love all that belongs to the other 
fellow.” He sighed. “I was never any 
hand at interesting women. Seems to 
me that it’s always the cheap critters 
who get the women to chasing ’em. 
Most often there are droves of women 
after one cheap critter.” 

He saw distress in her eyes. 
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“Oh, I didn’t mean Captain Frank,” 
he cried, hastily apologetic. ‘Probably 
they did chase him. Women love a 
shining mark just as moths shoot head 
on into a candle flame. But the man 
who led the Old Eleventh at Malvern 
Hill and saved the whole of us in the 
Battle of the Wilderness after the colo- 
nel and——” 

“Don’t!” she “Don’t, Will! 
He went away from me, my own true 
boy, my lover and my husband! They 
sent him back to me with all his good- 
ness and truth and gentleness gone out 
of him!” 

“But in war 

“His eyes were hard and his tongue 
was wicked and whisky had painted his 
cheeks, Will.” 

“My Captain Frank was the best sol- 
dier this State sent South,” insisted the 
man, brandishing his Grand Army hat. 

“But I didn’t 
wanted my husband. 
into another man.” 

“Well, I'll have to own up that it 
did make over a whole lot of ’em—un- 
made ’em and made ’em over. You 
can’t help thinking about that same 
thing in these days, Zillah, when you see 
the boys go marching away to this new 
war. They’re going farther—I’m 
afraid they'll fare worse. It isn’t a 
genteel business, war isn’t. It makes 
one thing of one fellow, and another 
thing of another man.” 

“But it didn’t make you over into a 
drunkard and a rake, Will. You came 
back home gentle and good.” 

His gaze shifted from hers, and the 
hands that clutched his hat trembled. 

“You came back to your mother as 
true and honest as you were when you 
went away.” 

“Was that the first time or the sec- 


cried. 
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want a_ soldier—I 
War made him 


ond time you came home to your 
mother, Bill Baird?” inquired a raucous 
voice. 


A man stood at the open window of 
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the sitting room, his arms folded on the 
sill. 

Baird had shown nervous tension 
while she had been speaking of his re- 
turn to his mother; his tremulous lips 
had plucked at each other as if trying 
to drag forth some word. When the 
voice of the stranger broke in, Baird 
came to his feet, dropped his hat upon 
the rag rug, and, after a few moments, 
swaying his body until he staggered to 
and fro, brought up his crippled right 
hand in military salute. His face was 
as white as the tidy on the back of the 
chair he had left. 

Then Zillah Sprague screamed. She 
struggled out of her chair and started 
for the window, but the man there 
framed put up his hand. 

“Sit down, the two of you, for a few 
minutes,” he suggested. ‘The ad- 
vantage is all with me, I’m sorty to say. 
I knew I was coming here and had put 
myself into a frame of mind to meet 
you; you didn’t know I was coming. 
So I'll give you time to calm down.” 

“My husband! Frank!” sobbed Zil- 
lah Sprague. 

She did not mind his hand, 
her back. She ran to him and kissed 
him wildly. Billy Baird, holding to the 
chair back for support, turned his head 
away. 

“T must beg that you’ll sit down, Zil- 
lah,” said the captain, after a time. “In 
spite of what you have just called me, 
[ am jnclined to think you have for- 
gotten yourself. Aren’t you and Bill 
Baird married? I have been told so 
—the word came to me some years 
ago.” 

“Frank, you are my husband! 
only husband!” she cried. 

“Then go and sit down. T’ll stand 
here by the window, outside, until I 
have the exact lay of the land. I’m 
not sure that I feel fit to come in, Zil- 
lah. I want to make sure. Hold on! 
Let me say for myself that there is a 
new parole system in the State where 
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He brought up his crippled right hand in military salute. 


I have been doing penance for my past 
insanity. So I am out. I can stay out 
as long as I behave myself. It isn’t 
necessary that I stay here. I have come 
by back ways so that I would not be 
seen and recognized. I will pass on 
and stay dead, so that you can still have 
my captain’s pension, if that seems the 
best thing to do.” 

“IT don’t understand how you can 
come back to me, Frank, and be so 
cold and talk so calmly,” whimpered 
his wife. “After all these years!” 

“A great many things might have 
happened in all these years, dear. I 
say, | heard that Bill Baird had mar- 
ried you. When I came to this win- 
dow, he was sitting with you. If you 
are not married, how near to being 
married are you? Remember what I 
have done.” 

“T don’t want to remember, Frank!” 





“But I did not come here expecting 
to find forgiveness, Zillah.” 

“It was the wicked war that took you 
away from me! It made you crazy 
and desperate. I have not stopped lov- 
ing you. Will Baird, you must speak 
for me. I demand that you tell Frank 
what I just said to you about him.” 

“T don’t need any words from Bill 
Baird,” stated Captain Sprague. “Your 
eyes tell me better and sweeter than any 
words. I did not expect it. I did not 
hope for it. I do not deserve it. But 
I can say that the man who has come 
out of purgatory is different from the 
man who went in. They say I killed a 
woman. I know that I killed the demon 
that was put into that woman to tempt 
me. Half the crimes of this world are 
of that sort—the truth is not told about 
them. She ruined my soul and I took 
only half revenge on her body. I stand 
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here waiting, wife. 
say to me?” 

“Come in, Frank. I forgive you. I 
will forget all the rest.” 

“It is woman’s way,” murmured 
Billy Baird, his cheeks still white. But 
though his cheeks remained blanched, 
his eyes began to flame. He stepped 
forward and brandished his stout cane. 
“Captain Francis Sprague, you can’t 
come in here—not just yet! Stay right 
where you are!” 

Nobody had ever seen such a fierce 
and domineering air in Billy Baird. Zil- 
lah Sprague stared at him as she would 
have stared at a complete stranger. The 
man at the window was cowed. He was 
no longer the dashing Frank Sprague 
of the old days; his face, pasty white 
after years of confinement, matched his 
white hair, and his spirit had been 
broken to obedience by the taskmasters 
of a penitentiary. 

On the other hand, the old man in 
the sitting room seemed to tower, mas- 
terful, big, and brave. 

“You twitted me a few minutes ago 
about the time I came home to my 
mother, Captain Sprague.” 

“Well, why not?” The prodigal was 
sullen. “I walk up to that window and 
hear you being praised to the skies, sit- 
ting here as if you owned the place. 
I’m not bragging about myself, but this 
is my wife, after all!” 

“Tt’s your home, Frank,’ she told 
‘him, with feeling. 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, Zil- 
lah. I will come in.” 

“T say you shall not come in here 
till I have finished my business with 
you,” declared Billy Baird. “If you try 
it—if you leave that window, I'll beat 
your head off with this cane!” 

“You have gone insane, Will Baird!” 
cried the woman. 

“Maybe,” he acknowledged. “You 
know very well that I’ve been a fool 
all these years, helping you along in 
your own piece of foolishness. Any 
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other man would have made you see 
how foolish you were, and would have 
taken you for his own. You were not 
his after what he did.” 

“T can stand about so much of this, 
Baird, and then I’ll proceed to show 
you up.” 

“TI propose to have you show me up, 
Captain Sprague. It has come time for 
an understanding all round. Go ahead!” 

“You know what I can say,” warned 
the captain. 

“Yes, and if you have ‘forgotten any 
of the details, I can help you.” 

“But, look here, Baird, it’s an old 
story, and it better not be dug up. [’m 
pretty mean, but I’ve never been mean 
enough to say anything about it. Now 
be sensible and back down and let me 
come into my home.” 

“If you're too much of a 
coward ” yelped Billy Baird. 

“Coward! Coward!” shouted the 
man at the window, showing his old 
spirit. ‘‘You white-livered pup, do you 
call Frank Sprague a coward? You 
listen to me, Zillah! He has called for 
it. He'll get it!” 

“T thought I could drive him to say 
it,” muttered the old man. 

“He deserted. He ran away from 
the Old Eleventh, bringing shame and 
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disgrace—— 

“But before I deserted,” 
Baird. “Tell it all! Go back!” 

“T don’t know how far back you want 
me to go,” snarled Captain Sprague. 
“T might go back to the time when your 
folks adopted me after my father had 
nigh kicked the life out of me in one 
of his drunken fits. Fine pedigree I 
had! But your father and mother were 
good to me, Billy Baird. You were 
good to me when I was a poor, scared 
little shaver.” 

“You needn’t bother about that, Cap- 
tain Sprague. I don’t want praises. I 
want the truth. Tell it!” 


insisted 


“If you’re crazy, I’ll humor you,” 
stated the captain resentfully. 


“You 














have given off your orders, and I’m 
used to obeying orders. Very well! In 
the war you were a renegade. You 
ought to be ashamed to look at that 
Grand Army cord on your hat. You 
never saw a battle—you were hardly 
near enough to one to smell smoke. 
Every time a battle was due, you 
dodged, you ducked, you burrowed like 
a gopher or hid in a tree like a crow. 
I was your captain and perjured my 
eternal soul in lying for you. I made 
‘em think you were my trusted agent 
for secret work. Then, after the bat- 
tles, [ went and hunted you up. 

“T took chances of being court-mar- 
tialed. If I had shown up right after 
the Battle of Chantilly, | would have 
been made a colonel. Where was I? 
Sneaking North in disguise on your 
trail to save your life. For at last you 
had deserted, plain and square deserted. 
I found you hidden in your mother’s 
attic, Bill Baird. But your father and 
your mother had taken me in and cured 
my hurts and fed and clothed and edu- 
cated me when nobody else would give 
old ‘Booze’ Sprague’s brat a kind look. 
And you were good to me, too, Bill, I'll 
say that. You gave me half of all you 
had, and brothers don’t do that in many 
cases. I paid back some of the debt, 
for I saved you from the shooting 
squad. I don’t know how much the 
rest of your life has been worth to you 
—but you owe it to me.” 

“Tt hasn’t been worth as much as I 
thought it would be. If I had realized, 
I would never have tried so hard to 
save it, Captain Sprague.” 

He looked at the woman who stood 
halfway between them, twisting her 
thin hands. 

“It’s a story [I’ve always wanted to 
tell you,” he said, “but I couldn’t seem 
to muster the courage to do it. Of late, 
when war has come to us again, and 
I’ve seen the boys being picked out of 
this home and out of that, and have 
stood by the roadside and have seen ’em 
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march past, I have wanted to tell some- 
body, so as to clear my conscience—to 
tell you most of all. I ain’t entitled to 
wear that!” 

He plucked the Grand Army cord 
from his hat and hung it reverently on 
the corner of a picture of Washington 
on the wall near him. 

“T wish that all the boys who are 
now marching away to the war could 
know about me, could understand that 
a life that is saved by being a coward 
and a traitor is something dry as ashes 
and bitter as gall. J reckon you un- 
derstand, Zillah, why I stood here and 
made Captain Frank tell what he has 
told. He has done an awful thing in 
his life, we must admit. You have 
been true wife instead of just plain 
woman, and have forgiven him. He 
did one bad thing when passion was in 
him. But he’s a better man, as he 
stands there, than I am. If it hadn’t 
been for his patience and his sacrifice 
for me, I would have been shot and my 
father’s name branded with shame. If 
ever you find yourself inclined to re- 
member your husband’s faults, Zillah, 
just think how many worse ones folks 
hide who have never been found out. 
So, you see, Captain Frank, I admit my 
debt.” 

“It’s nothing I want to talk any 
longer about,” said the man at the 
window. 

“Probably not, because you always 
have been generous. But I’ve got to 
mention it, for I’m ready for some 
kind of a settlement. I can’t pay in 
full. But when a debtor gives all he 
can, he is entitled to some considera- 
tion. At any rate, he has cleared his 
own conscience a little.” 

“T tell you, Baird, I want nothing 
from you. What I did for you was not 
for pay.” 

“T know—but there is such a thing as 
pay for services in this world, and al- 
ways will be as long as men have 
mouths to fill.” 
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“T protest!” snapped the captain. 

“T see that I must bring you back to 
earth,” said Billy Baird. “You always 
flew pretty high, Captain Frank. Your 
high-flying ways have made you what 
you are. You have come home, eh? 
Well, I have been neighbor to your 
wife for many a year. I have watched 
over her affairs as best I have been 
able. Some folks have long thought I 
was courting her. Perhaps she has 
thought so at times. But in my own 
heart, I knew better. It has been my 
dream that you would come back to 
your own some day. When she and I 
knew what you had done away off 
somewhere, under that other name of 
yours, I didn’t despair. And so I kept 
on paying my debt to you in my own 
way. Men thought that I was the fa- 
vored one, and they kept away from 
here. Some other man might have 
been able to convince her that she ought 
not to wait. But action for divorce 
would have betrayed your secret. I 
was paying only a little on the debt, to 
be sure, but it was doing what I could.” 

“No man could have made me for- 
get my own husband,” declared the 
loyal wife stoutly. 

“Probably not,” admitted Billy Baird, 
willing to forget all that she had so re- 
cently said to the contrary. 

“And we'll call the account all 
square,” said Captain Sprague. 
“There’s too much speechmaking here.” 

“Tl admit that there have been many 
words. But we must remember that 
we are settling the affairs of many 
years in these few moments. I am 
coming now to direct business, sir. 
Your wife has had only her pension to 
live on. Now that you have come to 
life, that money stops, and even your 
pension—if you are able to get one— 
will hardly feed two mouths.” 

“Those are matters which I can at- 
tend to by myself, Baird.” 

“Don’t you go to flying high with 
jme, after all these Frank 
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Sprague! No life prisoner gets rich, 
making harness pads and brooms:in a 
State prison! You have come back 
here without a cent! Sometimes I’m 
inclined to think that if you’d had a 
pocketful of money, you would never 
have come back home.” 

The captain cursed this insulting sug- 
gestion, and Billy Baird seemed to wel- 
come the other man’s violence as a 
torch for his own heat. He shook his 
cane above his head. 

“T can holler just as loud as you can 
—and the best part of it is that what I 
holler has good sense in it. You are 
an old man, Frank Sprague, and a man 
can’t come out of State prison and set 
the world on fire. All you can do is to 
sit down here and be kind and loving 
and good to this woman for the rest of 
your life. It ought to be an easy job 
for you. I’m going to help make it 
easy: I have been drawing a pension 
for a good many years, myself.” 

“You don’t deserve it!” stormed the 
captain. 

“T know it. I have always known it. 
That’s why I have never touched one 
penny of it. That cash has been laid 
away, waiting for the day of settle- 


ment I have been looking forward 
to. And now to business. Frank 


Sprague, I have never had a mortgage 
on anything in all my life. There’s 
rising three thousand dollars of that 
pension money, and more is coming 
every quarter to be added. I’m going 
to put the whole sum out on a mort- 
gage. Before you step foot into this 
little home your wife has been keeping 
for you, I want you to mortgage your 
word, your man’s faith, your honest in- 
tention, and your everlasting honor, 
that you’ll make her glad you have come 
back to her. And that means a clean 
life and right thinking for you from 
now on, Frank.” 

“T say I don’t want your money.” 

“And I say you must take it on the 
terms of that mortgage. If you don’t, 














I'll expose you to the people of this 
town as a bad man come back to sponge 
on a good woman.” 

“But I am not a scoundrel—not any 
more,’ stated Captain Sprague, in 
milder tones. “I have been purged by 
the fires, Bill. I don’t want to take 
your money. I can do odd jobs, I 
can y 

“IT wouldn’t stand 
here and_= simply 
hand out money as 
a gift,”’ said the old 
man. “But, as I 
have told you, this is 
on a mortgage. I 
want to have an in- 
terest in the family. 
I’ve got to put it up 
to you this way, see- 
ing you insist that I 
don’t Owe you any- 
thing. And if you 
have come back with 
the feelings you say 
you have, it looks to 
me as if my security 
was mighty good.” 

He suddenly as- 
sumed a new tone 
and went along to 
the window. 

“Frank, I reckon 
we understand each 
other better than all 
these words would 
indicate. There’s 
only one of me, and ’ 
I’m pretty near done. 
There are two of 
you, and if she 
hadn’t been your wife, I reckon she 
would have been mine, for I have never 
looked twice at anybody else. Between 
us, now!” he pleaded. 

He put out his hand. The captain 
took it. 

“T was sort of fooling about the mort- 
gage, Frank. But the money must go 
to you. It can’t be mine. I can't 
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under the cap’n’s astonished nose. 
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touch it. You were a good soldier. 
You earned it. You 4 





“No, Billy! The mortgage plan 
suits me better. Let me mortgage my- 
self just as you have suggested, man’s 
word to man! Then I'll expect you to 
keep an especially sharp eye on the se- 
curity.” 


He held one of 
the crippled hands 
for a long time in 
his grasp and studied 
it. 

“It’s too bad, 
Frank,” said Zillah. 
“He can’t do and 
tend for himself any 
more.”’ 

“Reckon I'll go to 
a hospital for my 
last days,” said Billy 
Baird bravely. 
“They tell me the 
latest ones have 
everything pretty 
scrumptious. That’s 
the place for me to 
enjoy myself.” 

‘All institutions 
are a good deal 
alike,” stated Cap- 
tain Frank. “I have 
been in a State 
prison—and I have 
been in a hospital.” 

The three were 
; silent and stared at 
ee One another. The 
captain was readiest 
with his tongue. 

‘*Billy,’’ he 
pleaded, ‘‘don’t you think the best thing 
is for you to come here and live with 
us, where Zillah can keep an eye on 
two poor old whelps who stand in such 
need of her good counsel? Further- 
more, you'll be right on the ground to 
watch your security,” he added, trying 
to break the tension with a bit of a 
jest. 





He shook his cane 
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“The good Lord has brought it 
around for us that way, Will,” cried 
Zillah. “I was telling you that you 
needed care such as I could give you. 
But the plan I suggested didn’t seem 
to be a very sensible one, after all.” 

For the last time in this life, Billy 
Baird gave her a look with his soul 
flaming the truth in his eyes. Then he 
shut that light away forever. 

“Living together in one family, we 
can afford a hired girl, and let Zillah 
take it easy with us two,” he said. “As 
she says, it seems to be coming around 
just about right. Usually does, if you 
are patient and don’t try to jog the Lord 
too hard about what you want. All 
right! I’ll move over in the morning!” 

He hurried to the front door and 
opened it, and when Captain Sprague 
was inside, closed it gently and stepped 
away into the early dusk. 

He wanted to be alone with his 
thoughts, but prudence suggested that 
he’d do well to go the long way around 
and drop a word into Cap’n Sproul’s 
ear. 

“Otherwise he may be getting up a 
shivaree party to come around and 
serenade us this evening, somebody tell- 
ing him that there’s a man in Zillah 
Sprague’s sitting room,” he growled, as 
he marched on. “I don’t know what 
there is about the ocean to make a man 
so domineering, but it seems to affect 
men that way ever since old Canute 
tried to make water take back tracks.” 

He rapped the head of his cane on 
Cap’n Sproul’s door with an assertive- 
ness that was new to Billy Baird. 

He declined the cap’n’s urgent. invi- 
tation to come in and sit for a few mo- 
ments. 

“Can’t spare the time—not when I’ve 
planned on honey and flipflaps for sup- 
per, sir. I have called simply on a little 
matter of business. Just to say that 
you and your wife needn’t waste any 
more time about Zillah Sprague’s busi- 
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Because her husband 


” 


ness and mine. 
has come home 

“He’s dead!” 

“T say her husband has come home, 
and I’m going over there in the morn- 
ing to be their regular boarder. And 
that’s about all—and I'll be passing on 
with a pleasant good night.” 

“But look here!” expostulated the 
cap’n, curiosity tearing at him. “This 
doesn’t sound reasonable. She has been 
a widder for years.” 

“Couldn’t have been a widow, sir. 
Husband is still alive.” 

“But if he is alive, where has he 
been ?” 

“Shipwrecked and captured by sav- 
ages, so I get it!” 

“Where?” demanded Cap’n Sproul, 
with a vigor that was hardly to be gain- 
said, 

“Pataperuvia, as I remember it.” 

“See here, Baird, I have been around 
this world seven times, and I can tell 
you there’s no such place!” 

“But you have been ashore for some 
years, and new places keep turning up 
all the time.” 

“You are giving me a cock-and-bull 
yarn, and I’m going to look into it.” 

Billy Baird had been backing down 
the porch steps. He promptly started 
up them and faced his tormentor. 

“Cap’n A. Sproul, sir, you are a mas- 
terful and a forceful man, and you have 
always found me to be a mild and a 
meek one, because, as things were run- 
ning with me, I didn’t have any partic- 
ular reason to be otherwise, but you 
listen to me!” He shook his cane 
under the cap’n’s astonished nose. 
“There’s a little romance of a reunited 
home happening in this town. No 
cards, no cake! No noses, no roses! 
They don’t want you or anybody else 
around asking questions. It’s none of 
your business. I happen to be tied up 





in a very special way, business and 
otherwise, with the family, and I want 
to announce to you, here and now, mas-, 











terful and forceful though you may be, 
that if you don’t keep your old paws 
and your old nose out of this one spe- 
cial dish, I’ll step on your paws with 
both feet and whang you on the nose 
with the bulge end of this cane. Again 
I wish you a pleasant good night!” 

“Was that Uncle Billy Baird at the 
door, Aaron?” inquired the cap’n’s wife, 
when her husband returned and sat 
blinking into the fire. 

“No,” lied the cap’n, not willing to 
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come across with any statement just 
then. 

“IT thought not,” declared Louada 
Murilla. ‘‘Nobody ever heard Uncle 
Billy raise his voice to any human be- 
ing. I shall be glad, Aaron, if you 
ever get out of politics. Somebody is 
forever coming around and meddling in 
your business.” 

“That’s so,” admitted the cap’n, 
masking himself behind his newspaper. 
“I’m getting out.” 
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THE DAY THEY DIDN’T CELEBRATE 


SUALLY we celebrated Washington’s Birthday when I was at college,” says 

a Vassar alumna. “But I think we all enjoyed the day most that year when 
the hard-hearted faculty refused to give it to us as a holiday. Having adopted 
the role of injured, because very patriotic, citizens, we were obliged to be per- 
fectly law-abiding, but we determined that the faculty should never for one 
moment forget what day it was—and I think we were right in flattering our- 
selves that they did not. 

“It was in the era when dressy clothes for afternoon functions were large, 
beplumed black hats, elaborate, light-colored silk waists, and long white gloves. 
And in such clothes we elected to attend all the exercises of the day. Thus 
garbed, we entered each classroom, greeted the instructor in charge with stately 
politeness—and as soon as all of the class was assembled, arose and sang 
‘America’ with all our powers of heart and voice. The patriotic duty per- 
formed, however, we allowed the recitations to proceed in their usual way. 

“We also sang ‘America’ or the ‘Star-spangled Banner’ at the beginning of 
each meal in the dining room of Main; and I imagine there were many smiles 
behind the barrier of American flags with which we had entirely blotted the 
faculty table out of sight. There were, I know, when the various professors 
passed the bust of Washington in the front hall, swathed in funereal black and 
bearing a huge placard which said: 

“*First in war, first in peace—last in the hearts of the faculty?’ 

“But the girls’ most delighted smiles were reserved for a little incident that 
occurred toward the end of the afternoon. 

“A convention of the Y. M. C. A. happened to be held in Poughkeepsie that 
day, and a large delegation of the boys naturally came out to see the sights of 
Vassar. They saw them, too, and even more than they had bargained for, 
apparently. For, as a class of gorgeously clothed young women filed out of 
‘Chem Lab,’ they passed a serried phalanx of serious young men, one of whom 
remarked severely to another: 

“Such shocking extravagance and overdressing! It is worse even than I 
had heard! No Vassar girl, certainly, would ever make a fit wife for a 
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Shoppers 


By Virginia Middleton 


Author of ‘Medora and the Age of Reason,” “How They Succeeded,” etc. 


Here is a new arraignment of the woman who 


“shops.” 


A SPECIAL meeting of the com- 
mittee had been called for eleven 
o’clock on Monday morning. It 
was an important committee, and this 
was to be an important meeting. But 
Mrs. X replied that she was never able 
to attend meetings on Mondays, and 
Mrs. Y that she was never able to at- 
tend meetings in the forenoons, and 
Mrs. A, Mrs. B, and Mrs. C made no 
reply at all, but merely failed to ap- 
pear at the appointed time and place. 
So, for lack of a quorum, the session 
failed. 

Of course Mrs. X might have been 
engaged, on Monday morning, in the 
commendable, housewifely task of laun- 
dering the family linen. But the 
chances seemed against this explana- 
tion of her occupation, as she lived in 
a gorgeous and glittering apartment ho- 
tel, and did not have to concern herself 
about counting the sheets and putting 
the napkins to soak; while she was 
strictly forbidden by the terms of her 
tenancy from washing anything but her 
person in her white-tiled-and-enameled- 
and-steel-and-rubber-sprayed bathroom. 

And Mrs. Y might possibly have been 
employed, each early forenoon, in tying 
the younger children’s tippets about 
their throats, pulling their woolen 
gloves well up on their fingers, and tell- 
ing them to be good boys and girls and 
to obey their teachers dear, and the 
later hours before twelve in preparing 
their hot lunches for them. But Mrs. Y 
had a competent maid, who took her 
only child to school each morning, 


Do you belong to the sisterhood? 


sometimes on foot and sometimes in 
mother’s limousine; and Mrs. Y’s most 
strenuous morning task in regard to her 
offspring was to kiss her good-by and 
to comment upon the way in which she 
was walking or standing. 

Indeed, none of the women who 
failed to attend that Monday-forenoon 
special meeting of the committee for 
relief of militia wives or naval-reserve 
children had the excuses for absence 
that the old-fashioned woman would 
have had. What, then, were they do- 
ing? 

They were shopping. They “kept” 
their Monday forenoons for visiting 
the stores in search of the bargains ad- 
vertised in Sunday’s papers far niore 
conscientiously than they kept their 
Sundays for church-going. And _ this, 
of course, without prejudice to shop- 
ping on any or all of the other five secu- 
lar days. 

If a woman hasn’t been herself in the 
habit of reserving the first working day 
in the week for the pursuit and the in- 
vestigation of bargains, she is inclined 
to be amused over the women who do 
reserve it thus—to consider them a 
negligible class, a sort of comic-opera 
contingent of her sex. If she wishes 
to retain this illusion, let her not seek 
to learn how many of her own friends 
regard Monday morning as a period set 
apart for just those occupations. 

The Monday-morning shopping expe- 
dition is, to an amazingly large num- 
ber of well-to-do women, who seem as 
sensible and intelligent as the rest of 
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the world, a regular orgy. Foley, the 
apartment-house janitor, would per- 
haps regard that Saturday night as lost 
in which he did not overindulge in beer 
and other aids to conviviality. He 
knows all the week that he intends to 
have that particular sort of good time 
when his wages are in hand, and when 
he sees ahead of him a day for recuper- 
ation. It would be a shock to some 
people to know how many of the charm- 
ing ladies who live in the honeycombed 
apartments over Foley’s basement quar- 
ters also look forward to their weekly 
orgy—their Monday-morning — shop- 
ping! 

Now shopping may be made a very 
dignified occupation. To be “the dis- 
bursing agent for a household” is no 
small responsibility. It is one of the 
multifarious duties of the average 
woman, and the economists who try to 
instill self-respect into her by telling her 
what an important, worth-while—even 
solemn—job it is are quite right in all 
their contentions. It is no lower a 
calling to spend wisely and profitably 
than it is to earn. The chief reason 
why the economists have not made 
more headway with their doctrine of 
the dignity of the disbursing agent is 
that most women know in their guilty 
hearts that spending, with them, is a 
delicious form of intoxication, not a 
serious economic act. They knew that 
shopping is to them not a rite of high- 
brow virtue, of codperation with the 
earning head of the house, but a low- 
browed revel. It isn’t a duty which 
they perform with the proud conscious- 
ness of family and financial rectitude; 
it is a picnic into which they throw 
themselves with a joyous, unthinking 
abandon. 

The thinking comes afterward when 
they send back to the shops the goods 
they have ordered. There are gloomy 
men in department-store managements 
in New York who think that the high 
cost of living is mainly attributable 
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to the free-delivery system and the re- 
turn privilege. Half the charges on the 
former, so they say in moments of de- 
pression, are for the delivery of goods 
which are not accepted or which are re- 
turned at any time from within two 
days to two months after their purchase. 

Of course, it is their own fault, the 
condition of which they complain and 
which they sometimes discuss the feasi- 
bility of ending. Not only do they al- 
low almost unlimited return privileges, 
thereby causing every woman to say in 
her heart: “Oh, well, if I decide that I 
don’t really want it, or don’t really need 
it, or can’t really afford it, I can send it 
back !”—not only do they do this, thus 
pandering to the spirit of shopping irre- 
sponsibility, but they make their stores 
deliberate avenues of temptation. 
Their windows beckon, lure; their aisles 
and counters flatter, suggest ; their show 
cases seduce even the staid. 

Women who never look at a sunset, 
who have no knowledge of the intense 
blue of the evening sky as the lights 
of a city flash out against it, who have 
never seen amethyst tinge the vapors 
of a foggy day, who never watched a 
maple redden into leaf or go aureately 
out of leaf—women who never see 
color except in fabrics are deliberately 
wooed to see it in shop windows and 
on shop counters. Their starved, unin- 
structed sense of beauty responds; they 
are conscious of joy in a peach-colored 
gauze, in a blue-and-silver scarf, in the 
piquant boldness of a crimson lining to 
a purple cloak. The shops are arrayed 
to capture their ignorant, unsatisfied 
zsthetic appreciation until it seems 
almost as righteous to buy a black tulle 
parasol with a band of bright blue flow- 
ers set near its edge as to lean from 
one’s window at midnight and drink in 
the sapphire-and-golden glory of the 
heavens. 

The zesthetic sense of the more primi- 
tive portion of the feminine community 
is, then, aroused by the sight of what 
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passes for beauty, and it is satisfied by 
the process of shopping. And another 
instinct as primitive and as universal is 
also aroused, stimulated, and to a meas- 
ure satisfied—the gambling instinct. 
Not even the most zealous student of 
the Sunday advertisements knows what 
her Monday-morning expedition is go- 
ing to reveal to her. There is a gay 
feeling of uncertainty in her breast as 
she starts out. In the first place, much 
experience has shown her how often the 
advertiser’s estimate of the worth of 
his offerings will differ from hers; there 
is always the chance of that difference. 

And there is the other sporting possi- 
bility that, as she makes her way to the 
advertised bargains, her lynx eyes will 
light upon something not advertised, 
something, she knows not what, that 
will cry to her across the store: “See, 
here I am, the very thing you have been 
wanting! Come and buy me!” 

And there is the sporting chance that 
she will reply affirmatively to that voice- 
less speech of the cloth-of-gold slippers, 
or the embroidered stockings, or the 
damask napkins, or the Philippine 
nightgowns, or the parchment lamp 
shades, or the she-has-forgotten-what, 
which she has long been hoping to come 
upon. In any Monday-morning shop- 
ping expedition, there is all the excite- 
ment of the chase for what one knows 
one wants, together with the more 
tremulous hope of finding something 
for which one isn’t looking at all. 

That is why women who go forth 
soberly and in their right minds to buy 
winter underclothes for the children, or 
a lawn mower for the farm, come home 
without the bargain in merino under- 
wear. or in horticultural implements 
that had been the object of their quests, 
but bearing, instead, brocaded silk for 
evening frocks or a Persian hall run- 
ner. And that, of course, is also why 
the delivery wagons are forever going 
back to the shops with wunaccepted 
goods, and why the return privilege is 


abused to the point where the benevo- 
lent storekeepers threaten to withdraw 
it altogether. Having set the lures for 
women, having deliberately tried to 
tempt them into the purchase of things 
they never meant to buy, having laid 
themselves out to arouse the lust of the 
eye and its logical consequence, the 
fierce desire for possession, the gentle- 
men find themselves occasionally hoist 
with their own petard. 

But isn’t it, the shopping sex cries as 
one woman, a feminine duty to be the 
purchasing agent of a family? Prob- 
ably, in the majority of households, it 
is. But every woman knows, quite as 


well as she knows whatever it was that 


Mr. Barrie was telling her about her- 
self a few years ago, that she could do 
all her legitimate work as a purchasing 
agent for the household almost with- 
out putting foot inside a store. What 
is needed by her household, both the 
individuals who compose it and the in- 
animate sections of it? Does*she, once 
in so often, go through the house and 
over the wardrobes of her husband, her- 
self, and her offspring, and does she 
thereupon make out a list, in some such 
sensible form as this: 

“Needed: For John, six pairs of 
Never-wear-out socks, four suits of me- 
dium-weight underwear, one pair of 
silk suspenders, six white evening ties, 
one new tweed cap, one pair each fur- 
lined gloves, tan gloves, gray mocha 
gloves; for Elizabeth, new dress for 
dancing school (pink), serge frock, 
mixed ulster, sport hat, four sets merino 
underwear, three nightgowns, one dozen 
handkerchiefs, bedroom slippers, skat- 
ing shoes, six pairs of tan boot lacings, 
two pairs of wash-leather gloves; for 
Jimmy, new reefer jacket, six new 
shirts, four Windsor ties, new bath 
robe, new dancing pumps, corduroy 
knickerbockers and Mackinaw; for 
kitchen, aluminum double boiler, bread 
grater, six dish towels, sink broom; for 
bathroom, glass rod for towels, rubber 
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tube and spray; for self, fur coat, two 
‘cotton house dresses, dinner dress, mo- 
tor veil, lingerie ribbon, black silk petti- 
coat.” . 

Who makes out such a list? 

And who of the few rare souls who 
do make it out needs to be a victim of 
the shopping habit, or even of the semi- 
occasional shopping frenzy which is to 
the habit as the occasional “spree” to 
the daily use of alcohol? A list like 
that, orderly, ample, systematic, made 
out twice a year, or at the most four 
times a year, would be purchasable 
almost by postal card. As the items 
were bought, they would be crossed off. 
But probably they could all be bought 
at approximately the same time, and the 
shopping for the season would be done. 
Or if one dared not quite trust the pos- 
tal card and the mail-order department 
of one’s favorite shops for the exact 
shade of pink dear to Elizabeth or the 
color of Jimmy’s Windsor ties, one 
could employ a shopping agent, one of 
those wonderful women who advertise 
to act as purchasing agents without 
charging the purchaser a cent, the shops 
paying their commission. 

Why aren’t all women using the 
methodically tabulated list, the mail- 
order department, and the shopping 
commissioner, instead of spending time, 
money, energy in a weekly—sometimes 
a daily—shopping debauch? 

The answer, of course, is that they 
like to shop. They would amplify that 
by saying that it is their duty to shop 
as cheaply as possible, and that they 
won’t know where to shop cheaply un- 
less they promenade through store after 
store, bending their gimlet eyes upon 
this and that commodity, comparing it 
with the same thing in the last em- 
porium through which they strode. 
Women whose relatives have never 
considered having a lunacy commission 
appointed to study their cases will ear- 
nestly argue that it is in the interests 
of cheap shopping that they spend 
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forty cents for car fare, sixty cents for 
luncheon, ten dollars’ worth of time, 
forty cents for afternoon tea, and a dol- 
lar for a bottle of headache cologne, 
in order to know beyond question 
whether the damask that So-and-so is 
selling for a dollar-forty-eight a yard 
is as good as that for which This-and- 
that is asking a dollar and a half. 

A woman will frequently spend 
seventy-five cents for the pressing of 
the suit which she got hopelessly rum- 
pled in her conscientious attack upon 
a series of bargain counters, where she 
has succeeded in saving twenty-eight 
cents, all told. It is a delusion of which 
the intelligent female of the species 
ought to be ashamed—the one about 
being obliged to “shop” in order to buy 
thriftily. When she arrives in a new 
city, it may be necessary for a woman 
to do a little browsing in order to learn 
which of the stores carry the grade of 
goods she buys, and of these which is 
likely to be the least expensive. But 
the lesson may be learned in a week or 
two of real investigation, and after that 
she need waste no more time and effort 
in that particular way. 

Of course, the shopping habit really 
is an arraignment of a woman’s capacity 
for interest in life. It is the sorry sub- 
stitute for noble, more important—even 
more enlivening—absorptions. For ex- 
ample, women trained to perceive 
beauty, artists and the like, are almost 
never of the shopping sisterhood. All 
the world is full of color for them, 
and they are saturated with it, so that 
they do not need to feed their eyes with 
the silken products of the dyer’s art. 

Again, business women do not “shop” 
in the sense in which it is understood 
by the women to whom that occupation 
is the breath of life. They have not 
the time, in the first place, and, in the 
second, they have interests more com- 
pelling and more vital. There are 
probably enough chances of one sort 
and another in their daily lives to sat- 
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isfy their gambling instinct, and there 
is the opportunity for earning, which is 
more fascinating than the opportunity 
for saving on a small scale. Therefore, 
they do not “shop;”’ they buy what 
they need. Sometimes they set aside 
a day for replenishing their wardrobes 
for the season; sometimes they have 
their milliners, dressmakers, and out- 
fitters in general send an assortment of 
things to their homes, and they make 
their selection ; and sometimes they em- 
ploy the shopping agent before men- 
tioned. In time they grow to look upon 
the old-fashioned shopping woman with 
an amazed scorn, forgetting how nu- 
merous a figure she is in every large 
community, among the prosperous 
whose women have been de- 
prived, by all sorts of modern inven- 
tions, of their old, exacting jobs, whose 
new leisure has not found its way into 
formal society circles with their multi- 
tudinous occupations, and who have not 
yet learned to use the energies thus set 
free either in interesting, constructive 
work, or in an elaborate complication 
of pleasure. 

To women of larger occupations and 
interests than the bargain lists of the 
Sunday papers, and to women capable 
of a more subtle enjoyment than that 
afforded by spending, the shopping 
habit comes to be regarded with a con- 
tempt like that which the good house- 
keeper feels for the victims of the deli- 
catessen habit. A sensible housekeeper 
knows what she needs for her day’s 
meals, and she knows what her larder 
contains. She does her ordering once 
a day, twice a week, or according to 
whatever system she finds convenient, 
but she isn’t stricken by the amazing 
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need of salad for dinner in the middle 
of the afternoon, so that she has to 
send to the greengrocer’s for lettuce, 
and a little later by the astounding fact 
that she needs butter for the baked po- 
tatoes, and hence must away to the 
dairy. 

Only the most slovenly of housewives 
would be guilty of such vacancy of 
mind in regard to provisioning their 
pantries and ice boxes. But women 
who would blush te keep house in any 
such fashion do not blush to “shop.” 
Knowing perfectly what they need and 
what they can afford in September, they 
spread their personal buying through 
months. An invitation to a luncheon 
startles them into the thought that they 
must have an afternoon frock, and they 
shop; a threatening of grippe recalls 
to their minds that they need a new 
negligee, and they shop; they have to 
make a journey, and they “shop” to pre- 
pare for it. Every event is a glad sur- 
prise and an excuse for more “shop- 
ping.” System would end “shopping,” 
and, if it also proved the end of certain 
shops, the world would not be the 
poorer in anything of real value. 

[t is an interesting speculation as to 
whether the remaking of the world 
after the great and terrible upheaval 
through which it is passing will cause 
the shopping woman to disappear or 
will it send her back, starving for her 
beloved occupation? Will the serious 
interests by which women have been so 
deeply absorbed remake their ideas of 
enjoyment, and will they scorn the 
petty, “make-believe excitement and 


labor of shopping? Or will they, in re- 
action from grave preoccupations, rush 
temporarily back to their toys? 
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The second installment of Anne O’Hagan’s latest 
serial—a big vital story of the world of to-day. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Janet Fowler and her cousin, Beatrice Hines, are the daughters of men whose dishon-” 


orable failure brought disaster upon hundreds of families in the little New England town 
of Berwicksbury. Beatrice, a selfish, sophisticated young person, becomes an_ interior 
decorator in New York, while Janet, burning with the desire to make reparation for her 
father’s crime, stays on in Berwicksbury, taking a position in the office of Douglas Deer- 
ing, 2 builder, one of the men ruined by her father. Janet’s efficiency and zeal arouse old 
Deering’s waning ambition and infuse new life into his business. Urged on by her, he 
decides to put in a bid for the State insane hospital to be erected in Berwicksbury, a much 
larger project than any he has ever attempted. Shortly before the bids are to be in, Deer- 
ing is stricken with paralysis. His mental faculties are unimpaired, however, and his 
determination to go on with the hospital affair is so strong that he succeeds in inducing 
his son, Hugh, to give up his position in New York and take charge of the Berwicksbury 
business. Hugh and Janet are much attracted to each other, but both are aware that there 
can be nothing more than friendship between them. While in New York, Hugh has become 
engaged to Beatrice Hines, though he is uneasily aware that he is not really in love with 
her. Janet knows of this engagement. The day before the hospital bids are due, Hugh 
receives word that the company which was to go on his father’s bond does not care to 
take the risk with an untried man at the head of the business. This decision is patently 
due to the influence of Deering’s most important rival for the hospital contract. Hugh 
sees nothing to do but accept defeat philosophically, but Janet will not give up. She asks 
for a day’s leave of absence from the office. 


CHAPTER VII. folded the message and put it back into 
HE telegram was dated New York. his pocket. For the thousandth time, 
It had been received in Ber- he looked at his watch. The station lay 
wicksbury, according to the eight minutes’ walk from the office; 

. 7? $ < . . . 
hieroglyphics in the corner, at two- by sprinting, _the distance — Bon 
forty-seven that afternoon. It was now traversed in six. No train on the line 
half past seven in the evening, and had ever been known to come in ahead 

« day . Ss: e . ° 
Hugh, smoothing it out for the thou- ©f time, and that due at eight-two was 
sandth time, read it again beneath the frequently late. Yet he persuaded him- 
green droplight self that it was necessary for him to 
5 eee ° 
start at once in order to meet her. 


HucuH Deertnc, Odd Fellows’ Block, South What a horrible day it had been! 


and Montgomery Streets, Berwicksbury, 





Connecticut. 

Do not tell your father of Oceanic with- 
drawal until you see me again. Meet me 
cight-two, station. 

And the ingenious operator at one 
end or the other of the line had made 
the signature out as “Aunt Fowler.” 

For the thousandth time, Hugh 


How lonely, how weighted with disap- 
pointment! How foolish he had felt in 
parrying all the questions of the sub- 
contractors, who, it seemed to him, had 
wanted to know more irrelevant things 
to-day than ever before. It would have 
been more dignified, more sensible, to 
tell them the truth—that Douglas Deer- 
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ing, Inc., had been ruled out of the 
running for the big stakes. They’d 
know it, anyway. Things like that 
were bound to leak out. Probably by 
this time Ryan had let the good news 
escape to the crowd—that the contract 
would be safe; that there would be 
plenty of pickings for “the boys.” 

He paced up and down the big sta- 
tion, in the vaulted passage between the 
waiting room and the train sheds. 
Through iron gates he saw the tracks 
starting off for all sorts of places; red 
and green lamps burned in the murky 
gloom out there. A train came clang- 
ing in from some country route, and 
rural-looking passengers passed through 
the gate—men with horny hands and 
faces that had been weathered by much 
sun and rain, dumpy women with chil- 
dren clinging to them and bundles or 
babies in their arms. 

He wanted to brush them all out of 
the way, to clear the shed for Janet’s 
train. He wanted to see that come 
sweeping proudly in, weighted with a 
freight that he found himself naming 
precious. He wanted to see her come 
swinging through the gate, tall and pli- 
ant, glad, purposeful. He hoped she 
would be the first person to leave the 
train! He felt that he could not bear 
it to have half the traveling population 
of Berwicksbury push itself through 
ahead of her. It didn’t matter much 
what her news was—the news for 
which he was to await her arrival. It 
wasn’t anything she might have to say 
that was important—it was only to have 
her back again, after the dreariness of 
that day of disappointment. 

The eight-two, by a miracle, was only 
nine minutes late. It rolled magnifi- 
cently, blackly, into the shed. He stood 
as close to its exit gate as he could 
crowd. She was not, apparently, in the 
first coach—from that a lot of men 
came hurrying ; he remembered that the 
smoker was the first car on this train. 
And then came the two Pullmans. He 
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But 
no; the porters were escorting a great 
variety of ladies with expensive hand 
luggage along to the gate, but not Janet. 


hoped she had taken a Pullman. 


Ah, at last! 

was radiant. 
He put out his 

reached him. 


There she was! Her face 


hand when she 

“Where have you been?” he cried, as 
his fingers closed around hers with a 
delicious sensation of comfort. “Where 
have you been, you—you tormenting 
child ?” 

“Shopping. Didn’t I tell you I was 
going shopping?” 

“What did you buy?” 

“A new hat. A beauty for the price 
—seven-fifty. They’re doing that now- 
adays—selling good-looking hats cheap. 
Please take me somewhere to dinner, 
quick, for I’m starving.” 

“Wasn’t there a diner on the train?” 
He sounded like the regulation scolding 
male relative, finding fault with a silly 
female who forgets to eat. 

“Yes. 3ut I didn’t have enough 
money for dinner. The hat took all 
my cash. You'll have to let me have an 
advance upon this week’s _ salary. 
You’ve had your own dinner, I ‘sup- 
pose?” 

“T went home to dinner,” he an- 
swered mechanically. “I don’t remem- 
ber eating much. I was too worried 
about your meaning—the meaning of 
your telegram x 





“Don’t worry any longer, Hughie,” 
she said suddenly, in a full, tender 
voice, and all unconsciously using the 
name by which his father and his sister 
called him. “Don’t worry any longer. 
I have the money.” 

“Janet! Janet Fowler 

They went in to the deserted sparkle 
of Bennett’s. The languid waitress, 
reading beneath a distant electric light, 
came slowly forward and surveyed 
them as bleakly, as uninterestedly, as if 
she had never seen them before, and, 


? 
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on the whole, hoped that she never 
would see them again. 

“Order for me, will you, please?” 
said Janet. ‘Anything substantial.” 

She was diving into her hand bag, 
searching for something. Hugh won- 
dered if she had, perhaps, stuffed fifty 
thousand dollars casually into it, only 
to find them missing now. But when 
the waitress, instructed as to steak and 
French-fried potatoes, had withdrawn, 
Janet found what she was looking for 
—a small cardcase that matched the 
leather of the bag. From it she drew 
out a folded piece of paper and handed 
it across the table to him. It was a 
cashier’s check, for fifty thousand dol- 
lars, drawn to the order of Douglas 
Deering, Inc., by the Fifth Avenue 
Bank of New York. He felt like 
a man in a dream as he looked at it. 
In a few minutes he would be able to 
shake the illusions of sleep from him; 
he would wake up and know this for 
an irresponsible vagary of slumber. 

“Please look up and say that you’re 
glad,” Janet begged him. 

He looked up. Her gray eyes were 
dark with feeling, with joy and tri- 
umph, and with something tenderly 
beautiful like the light that had once 
been in his mother’s eyes. Her lips 
—soft, generous, healthily colored lips 
—were parted. 

“T can’t believe it. 
stand.” 

“Do you want to hear all about it?” 

“Very much.” 

“Then I'll tell you. Have you ever 
heard of my cousin, Fowler Ashdown?” 

“Dude explorer, or something in that 
line?” asked Hugh woodenly. 

“T believe the Sunday newspapers 
call him something of that sort. He’s 
the son of one of my father’s sisters. 
He has lots of money—not Rothschild 
lots, you know, or Rockefeller lots, but 
still a million or a million and a half— 
and can do pretty much everything he 
pleases, since he’s a bachelor, and since 


I—I don’t under- 


exploration isn’t as expensive as the 
things some other men do.” 

“You got the money from him?” 

“Yes. I'll tell you all about it. My 
aunt, his mother, chose to be very in- 
dignant about the—the , 

“T know. Skip all that.” 

“She felt that she had been disgraced. 
They quarreled, she and the rest of the 
family. She wouldn’t have anything to 
do with mother or me, or with any of 
us whose people were actually mixed 
up in the catastrophe. She never gave 
anything to help, and considering that, 
after all, the money with which Mr. 
Ashdown, her husband, started his busi- 
ness was all Fowler money, I think she 
might have done something. However, 
she didn’t and the families never spoke 
afterward until to-day!” She gave a 
little nervous laugh of triumph. “Until 
to-day !” 

“Yes. Do go on, please! 
osity is burning me up.” 

“Well, to-day I decided that the fam- 
ily feud could end, here and now, and 
that Aunt Clarissa’s branch of the fam- 
ily could do its share toward reéstab- 
lishing the family reputation in Ber- 
wicksbury,” snapped Janet, with a de- 
cisive little air. ‘‘Aunt Clarissa is dead 
—has been for several years—which, 
of course, made it a little easier. I 
could see, by what I had read of my 
cousin Fowler, that he must be a pretty 
decent sort of man. And it wasn’t 
giving us the money, anyhow. It was 
just lending it!” She switched from 
one track to another of her thought. 

“How did you persuade Mr. Fowler 
Ashdown of that interesting fact?” 

“T told him all about the State hos- 
pital, and how the Oceanic had been 
perfectly willing to bond your father 
until the politicians took a hand in the 
affair. And I put all the facts and 
figures before him. You see, he’s a 





My curi- 


business man, in a way; he fits out ex- 
peditions to go after the flora and fauna 
of outlandish spots. So he was capable 


Hie 
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of reading a business statement. And I 
put it to him that Aunt Clarissa hadn’t 
done her part. He’s a curious sort of 
person. You can tell him the truth 
and know that he won't fly off the 
handle. There aren’t many men who 
could bear to hear a criticism of their 
mothers and who would admit it was 
just?” 

“No, I don’t think there are many,” 
said Hugh, in a tone that indicated a 
low opinion of the man capable of such 
detachment of judgment. ~ 

“And I told him,” Janet went on, un- 
noting, “how I wanted to do my share, 
right here, toward making the family 
reparation. I’ve never said that to you 
before, but your father knows. And 
he understood—my cousin, I mean. 
And he’s lent us the money. We went 
to the bank and got the cashier’s check. 
None of the politicians need know a 
thing about it—who gave it, I mean, or 
anything.” 

“He didn’t have a moment’s hesita- 
tion about lending this money?” said 
Hugh, staring hard at her. 

“Oh, yes, he did!” she contradicted 
dryly. “But his moments of hesitation 
did him no earthly good. I had gone 
down to New York determined—deter- 
mined!—to get backing for us. He 
hadn’t a chance of escape. Why should 
he have? I wasn’t asking for favors. 
I was giving him an opportunity for in- 
vestment. We'll have to pay him inter- 
est on that money, you know, for the 
two years we keep it tied up in the 
State treasurer’s office. Indeed 
You won’t be angry?” 

“T hope not. What have you done 
that makes you fear my just indigna- 
tion?” 

“T paid him the interest for one year. 
Five per cent. I wanted to make him 
understand that it was really a business 
transaction.” 

“Of course I can’t let you do that,” 
said Hugh roughly. 

“T don’t see why not.” 
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“Can’t take money from a woman,” 
said Hugh, set in rigid old-fashionness. 

Janet flamed. She looked at him with 
eyes grown suddenly hard. 

“You’re too stupid for any words!” 
she told him, flashing into fiery de- 
nunciation. “Do you think it’s some 
form of a game that I’m playing with 
myself—the fact that I’m in the office, 
and that I’m now an officer of the in- 
corporation? Do you think it’s a game, 
like a little girl’s dolls and dish sets 
until she can get down to the serious 
business of real babies and real dishes? 
I’m in business with you and your fa- 
ther—in business! Can’t you under- 
stand that it’s my affair as much as it is 
yours, my career that’s at stake as much 
as it is yours? Oh, please, please don’t 
talk mid-Victorian twaddle to me!” 

“I’m sorry,” said Hugh, in a voice 
as hard, though less excited, than her 
own, “if my views don’t happen to 
please you. But I think I am quite 
right in thinking that you, like most 
other young ladies, will some day come 
to see that your business is something 
quite different from the contracting 
business.” 

“You mean that you don’t, in your 
heart, accept me as a true partner?” 

He looked across the table at her. 
Flushed by excitement, a little wearied, 
too, by her journey, she was more beau- 
tiful than he had ever seen her. He 
had endured all sorts of inexplicable 
qualms as she had recounted her visit 
to her cousin; he had seen her only as 
a young woman, a very attractive young 
woman, in the act of borrowing money 
from aman. He had writhed inwardly 
at the thought. But as she had talked, 
it had become clear to him that to her- 
self she was no such thing—she was a 
business concern setting about the rais- 
ing of money in the most feasible way. 
She had not gone to her cousin Fowler 
as a woman; she had-gone as a man 
might have gone, seeking a business op- 
portunity. There was nothing more in 




















it from her point of view, he recognized, 
than there had been in his father’s ask- 
ing a bond from the Oceanic Company. 

But though the perception of the 
spirit in her had soothed him and had 
quieted the resentment he felt against 
the cousin, nevertheless, the old feeling 
of her being a woman rose strong 
within him as soon as she had told him 
of the interest she had prepaid for a 
year. But how lovely she looked as she 
uttered the words, “You mean that you 
don’t, in your heart, accept me as a true 
partner?” The words, too, thrilled him. 

“T can’t let you use your money to 
pay the debts of the concern.” He 
stuck doggedly to his point. 

“Then I'll leave the concern!” she 
flashed back. “I'll leave it to-night— 
now! I will be treated as an equal or 
| won’t stay to be treated at all! 
Do you hear me?” 

“Perfectly.” Then he relented 
toward her, and toward himself, 
and toward the old man lying 
sick at home and kept content 
only by the thought that his busi- 
ness was embarking upon 
large things. “Oh, why 
are you making me seem 


such a churl when I’m 
simply overcome with 
gratitude to you, 
when you’ve done 

the most 


wonderful 
thing for us 
—for us all? 
I don’t want 
to oppose 
you. I only 
want to 
thank you, 
from the 
bottom of 
my heart, 


for all that 
you've done 
to-day. 
can’t 


“Sly, it was, the way they got 

that check in. Who it was that 

gave it to them I’d like well 
enough to know!”’ 


But 
you 
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allow me a little stupid masculine van- 
ity? Can’t you allow me to be an un- 
generous male being who resents the 
thought that help had to come from 
another male being—and through you, 
too id 

“It isn’t help; it’s 
interrupted Janet. 

“Can’t you let me be as petty as I 
really am?” 

“You’re not petty,” she declared 
warmly. “You’re only old-fashioned. 
Come into the world of to-day.” 

“Well—perhaps. Unless,” he added, 





an investment,” 


half idly, “you can be taught to come 
back into the good, old-fashioned world 
of yesterday.” 

“Well, I assure you that I can’t,” 
Janet answered with decision. 


“And 
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you aren’t going to be stuffy about that 
interest ?” 

“The whole concern shall pay it, 
share and share alike,” he answered. 
“So fierce a believer in equality as you 
are will not object to that, will you?” 

“No-o. I suppose not. But I had 
thought that | could spare my money 
better than the rest of the corporation, 
just now.” 

“Not a bit better. 
it out in the morning.” 

“You haven’t told your father a thing 
yet?” 

“No. I obeyed instructions literally.” 

“You'll want to tell him now?” 

“I want you to come home with me 
and help me to tell him. It will be a 
wonderful thing to him, this. Will you 
come, or are you too tired?” 

“T’m not tired at all,” answered Janet, 
who was unaware of her weariness in 
her excitement. “I should like to come. 
I was hoping you’d ask me. First, I'll 
telephone my mother, and then 
Have you the letter from Mr. Hinsdale 
with you?” 

“No, it’s in the office.” 

“Don’t you think it would be fun 
to show him that first, and then, when 
he had taken it all in, just drop the 
check before his eyes?” She looked 
like a mother preparing Christmas sur- 
prises for her brood. 

“Fine!” he answered. 

“Then let’s go over into the office 
and get it. I can telephone home from 
there.” 

The uninterested waitress, not know- 
ing the excitements of the drama that 
had been enacted before her dull eyes, 
came reluctantly forward and took the 
money for Janet’s meal, which, after 
all, had been scarcely touched. Then 
they went over to the deserted office, 
switched on the lights, and Janet seated 
herself at the telephone, while Hugh 
looked for the Hinsdale letter. 

“Oh, but I'll not be late, mother,” 
he heard her saying. “Yes, dear, of 


We'll straighten 
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course it was business that took me to 
the city. I’m sorry you worried. I'll 
be home in an hour at the most, now. 
Very well, I'll take a taxi if you'll feel 
better about it. Good-by for the pres- 
ent.” 

“All ready ?” 

Hugh had been watching her since 
he had found the letter. She seemed, 
despite all her protests, so absurdly out 
of place in that ugly room, with roll- 
top desks and plan tables breaking its 
symmetry, with the harsh light of the 
green-shaded electric bulbs shining 
upon the confusion, with the utter ab- 
sence of all that made for grace. He 
was sure—never so sure as to-night, 
never sO sure as now, at this very mo- 
ment—that he was right in contending 
that she was a woman meant some day 
to be a good wife to some man, the 
splendid mother of some man’s chil- 
dren. The thought filled him with an 
absurd delight, with a sort of dizzy 
rapture. 

She preceded him to the door. He 
followed. She had stepped outside the 
door, and he snapped off the light in 
the room. 

At that very second, simultaneously 
with the click of the electric key, she 
turned and bumped against him in her 
turning. 

“Oh, my bag!” she said. 

He felt the impact of her young, 
strong figure. In the darkened room, 
with even the light from the arc lamp 
outside deadened by the heavy green 
shades, there was something wonderful 
about the dim shining of her face. His 
fingers were still upon the key, ready 
to turn the light on again. But he could 
not. He wanted no light save that of 
her dimly shining face, arrested now, 
and looking toward him with such a 
look of question in her deep eyes. 

“Oh, my darling!” cried Hugh Deer- 
ing. 

His arms went around her. 
not withdraw from them. 


She did 
Her pale 
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face was lifted toward him. He sought 
her lips. 

“My darling, my darling!” he mur- 
mured brokenly. And she was speak- 
ing to him, uttering he knew not what 
in words. He only knew that-an infi- 
nite tenderness spoke. 

After a second, or an age—it did not 
matter—they drew apart. He laughed 
brokenly. 

“You want your bag,” he said. 

“Yes.” 

Her voice was a whisper; her eyes 
still sought his with their look of one 
who has beheld a miracle. 

He turned on the light again. The 
bag was lying on the desk on which 
the telephone stood. She moved for- 
ward and picked it up. Suddenly, in 
that clear, harsh light, memory came 
back to her. She swung around. 

“Hugh!” she cried. “Hugh! I for- 
got! I forgot! But you—how could 
you forget—Beatrice?” 

He stared at her. He was not amazed 
that she knew of his engagement. It 
seemed that she had always known 
everything that was connected with him. 

“But I had forgotten her, too!” he 
said. “Beatrice! I haven’t thought of 
her since I came back home—since I 
came back here—to you.” 

“But we must think of her now,” said 
Janet stonily. “We must think of her 
—all the rest of our lives,” she added 
tragically. 

“But—but that is nonsense!” Never- 
theless, he spoke uncertainly. “She 
Why, I didn’t know you when—when 
—I—when that happened !” 

“That makes no difference.” 

“It makes all the difference. She— 
your cousin’—he regarded Beatrice 
Hines distantly now, as some one al- 
most unconnected with his own past— 
“she won’t want to hold me to ? 

“Hugh Deering!” Janet, the ultra- 
modern, suddenly showed the colors of 
the old-fashioned sentimentalist. “You 
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don’t think that I would let you break 
her heart?” 

And Hugh, who had never claimed 
to be very modern, merely said: 

“There must be some way out of this. 
It could never be meant "4 

Very scrupulously they walked apart. 
He did not turn out the light this time 
until she was well down the corridor 
toward the stairs. He followed at a 
distance. He touched her hand with 
exaggerated remoteness in helping her 
aboard the trolley car that went out 
past his father’s house. Tragedy looked 
out of each young, fresh-colored face, 
and neither of them spoke to the other. 
The merry ceremony they had planned 
for the invalid was not enacted. Dryly, 
unemotionally, Hugh told his father 
what the Oceanic had done, and what 
Miss Fowler had done. 

“You might, it seems to me,” said 
the old man testily to his son, “show 
a little more feeling about the matter. 
Have you no blood in your veins, to be 
flowing the faster for what the girl’s 
done for us?” 

Janet came to his rescue. What she 
had done she had done for her own 
sake, she said, but without her usual 
vigor. -She was a part of the concern, 
too. 

Hugh called a taxi for her, and went 
down to the gate with her to put her 
in it. The air about the cottage was 
sweet with lilac and with the night 
dampness of grass and earth. 

“Janet !’’ he whispered, as they neared 
the fence. “Oh, Janet! It is, in spite 
of everything, the happiest hour of my 
life—and the most miserable!” 

“And of mine, Hugh. The happiest 
hour and the most miserable!” 

“Maybe some way will i 

“Hugh’—her voice was tense—“re- 
member, my dear, my dearest, I 
couldn’t do her wrong. Oh, don’t you 
understand that I, of all the people in 
the world, could never take my happi- 
ness at another person’s expense? I— 
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we Fowlers Oh, Hugh! We've 
got to play the game straight! We've 
got to! It’s the only way for me to 
feel that I can hold my head up. You 
understand ?” 

“T understand.” 

He kissed her hand in the shadow of 
a billowy lilac bush, and it was as a 
knight kisses the hand of his queen. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

It was Miss Beatrice Hines herself 
who finally cut the Gordian knot for 
the lovers who moved woodenly about 
the offices of Douglas Deering, Inc., 
and who took the award of the con- 
tract for the State hospital with a sort 
of wooden indifference that stirred Mr. 
Bernard Ryan to disgust and despair. 

“They didn’t even care when they’d 
got it, I don’t believe,” he declared fre- 
quently in the days that followed the 
award. “It’s a sin and a shame for 
good chances to be given to people with 
no heart to appreciate them! A sin! 
Nothing do we get but sour looks and 
glum voices when we go in to see if 
there’s any chance for any of the boys 
on the under contracts. Sly, it was, 
the way they got that check in. Who 
it was that gave it to them I’d like well 
enough to know!” 

Upon these dull days, so resented by 
Mr. Ryan and his cohorts, Beatrice 
Hines blew breezily in one afternoon. 
She did not appear in her cousin’s of- 
fice, but telephoned from the house at 
Oakwood. 

“Jan, be a good girl,” she begged, 
“and don’t let Hugh Deering know I’m 
in town. Not yet, anyway. Are you 
coming home soon? I’m dying to see 
you. Aunt Miriam says you're a per- 
fect young fiend of a builder and that 
you dream insane asylums.” 

“T’ll come out early,” replied Janet 
lifelessly. 

“What's the matter, honey? Are you 
tired to death?” the affectionate cousin 
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inquired, and Janet somewhat briefly re- 
plied that she was all right. 

She went home to Oakwood early, 
according to her promise. Hugh was 
away, and she was glad to make her 
escape before his return. Somehow it 
was going to be almost too hard to see 
him with the knowledge that Beatrice 
was in town; that at any hour, any min- 
ute, they might meet; that the fasci- 
nating woman who had won him once 
might reéstablish her sway. It was all 
very well to try to be high-minded and 
to tell herself that she knew the best 
of Hugh’s heart belonged to her, as hers 
Oh, it was all 
very well to try to be noble and Spar- 
tan and all that, but she hated Beatrice 
Hines, she hated her, and that was all 
there was about it! 


belonged entirely to him. 


Beatrice was lying on the couch in 
her Aunt Miriam’s room, regaling that 
faded lady with much metropolitan 
gossip, which Mrs. Fowler loved and 
upon which she brightened. She rather 
resented her daughter Janet’s arrival. 


Of course she knew that Janet was a 


much finer girl than Beatrice—of 
course! Was not Janet her own daugh- 
ter? But did not Janet sometimes— 


almost always, indeed—forget that fact 
herself? What daughterly duty did she 
ever show her mother? When did she 
ever devote an hour to entertaining her 
as Beatrice had been entertaining her? 
Of course she was glad that Janet did 
not have quite the same heartless point 
of view, the same—— Well, it was 
almost vicious, that wit of Beatrice’s! 
But still, why couldn’t her daughter de- 
vote more time to her, try more con- 
sciously to enter into her life or, better 
still, to take her into the younger life? 
Though, to be sure, nothing could bore 
her more than to be taken into Janet’s 
that 
the building business, about which she 


life, so far as was comprised in 


seemed so obsessed. 
And here the elder lady wondered 
vaguely—finally discovering herself in 














a perfect fog bank of doubt—whether 
some such division of interest as that 
which separated her from her daughter 
might not be the cause of a good deal 
of matrimonial disillusionment and 
ennui. Janet was certainly very like 
aman! And Mrs. Fowler, who would 
have declared upon her oath that she 
admired and respected men, found her- 
self critical and a little disdainful of 
her daughter on this ground. 

That afternoon there was a curious 
constraint in the girl’s manner when 
she came into the sitting room, so clut- 
tered with memorabilia of the elder 
lady’s former existence. Beatrice, on 
the other hand, was at perfect ease. 
She had been smoking a cigarette, flat- 
tering her Aunt Miriam with the as- 
sumption that the latter was far too 
young to feel shocked at the sight, even 
though she might not smoke herself. 
She thréw away the remnant of the 
gold-tipped trifle as Janet entered the 
room, and kissed her cousin, French 
fashion, on both cheeks. Then she 
turned again to her aunt. 

“She looks pale, Aunt Miriam, and 
there are shadows beneath those pretty 
eyes that she doesn’t know how to use. 
And a droop to her lips, which she is 
equally ignorant of the use of, I'll war- 
rant! Oh, Aunt Miriam, your gener- 
ation was so much wiser in its graceful 
little pretense of ignorance. It did un- 
derstand a woman’s business! Now 
Jan, here, understands only bookkeep- 
ing or stenography or whatever stupid 
thing she took up with!” 

“T must say,” Mrs. Fowler agreed, 
preening herself with an air of washed- 
out coquetry, “that the old-fashioned 
girl was, as you say, a good deal wiser 
than the new-fashioned. But I’m sur- 
prised, Beatrice, to hear you admit it. 
I thought that you, with your business, 
were quite as mad about the modern 
way, as Janet calls it, as she herself.” 

“T’ll tell you a secret,” cried Beatrice 
gayly. “I’ve taken all the wisdom of 
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all the ages for my own. I never dis- 
carded one of your weapons, Aunt Mir- 
iam, and at the same time I have a 
complete equipment of Janet’s. There’s 
nothing, I can assure you on the word 
of an experienced lady decorator, more 
successfui than a certain degree of fem- 
ininity in business, and, believe me”— 
she stressed her slang with an amusing 
slant of her greenish eyes—‘“there’s 
nothing so helpful to true womanliness 
as a few up-to-date business methods. 
I get them, coming and going!” 

“Oh, Bee! You're just the same as 
ever—full of jokes. How do you keep 
your spirits so? Janet’s are all gone. 
She has no more liveliness left than 
she has style.” 

“T assure you I wasn’t joking,” de- 
clared Beatrice gravely. “And as for 
my cousin, here’—she looked sharply 
at the other girl—“what is she doing? 
Are you fagging yourself to death over 
stupid buildings, Jan? Or have you 
fallen in love? Or are you running 
into debt?” 

She’s working herself to death,” 
Mrs. Fowler struck in before Janet 
could reply to her cousin’s quizzing, 
unless a slow and painful red that trav- 
eled up to her hair might have con- 
veyed an answer to that astute ob- 
server. “As for love, she never sees a 
man! And as for debt, look at her! Did 
you ever see such clothes ?” 

“Oh, mother dear, don’t!” 

Janet spoke a little wearily. When 
all other subjects for complaint failed 
Mrs. Fowler, she was always ready to 
fall back upon Janet’s wardrobe, which 
lacked all those ornate and ultramodish 
features that would have appealed to 
the elder lady. 

“Aunt Miriam, it’s awfully hard on 
worldings like us’—Aunt Miriam bri- 
dled with pleasure—‘‘to have to live 
always with a perfect piece of other- 
worldliness like this. You ought to 
have a holiday. I think I shall take 
you back to New York with me for 
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an orgy of shops and tea rooms and 
cabarets and everything else for which 
you’re really famishing. Do you dance, 
Aunt Miriam? Of course you used to 
—and it won’t take you any time to 
pick up the new steps. Don’t look so 
superior, Jan.” 

“T wasn’t looking superior,” protested 
Janet. “I think it would be lovely for 
mother to have a holiday like that. And 
lovely of you,” she added conscien- 
tiously, “to give it to her.” 

“Well, I’m going to,” 
Beatrice with decision. “ 
of course, Jan——” 

“Of course 
Fowler, with 
“Jan is the very best girl in the world, 
but A 

“Exactly! But!’ Beatrice nodded 
her sleek head. “But! There’ve been 
more lives spoiled by the inevitable ‘but’ 
that goes with ‘the best girl in the 
world’! On the other hand, the ‘but’ 
that goes with a person like me is a 
whole promise of salvation. ‘Yes, she 
seems worldly, but Or, ‘She’s 
selfish, one must admit, but How- 
ever, all this isn’t getting us any for- 
rader. Shall we go into your room, 
Janet, for a little conference?” 

“Yes, let’s,’ answered Janet stonily. 

She wondered if no intuition told 
her cousin anything in regard to her. 
Was the girl so incased in hardness and 
frivolity as to be no longer capable of 
instinctive feeling? Janet was sure that 
she, if she had found herself face to 
face with the woman whose existence 
somehow menaced her own happiness, 
thwarted her ambitions, or robbed her 
of love, would be aware of the fact 
through every tingling nerve. But Bea- 
trice seemed totally unaware of any 
new quality in their relationship. 

As Janet led the way to her room, 
she hugged to her heart the thought 
that nothing Beatrice might do could 
rob her of what she had had! It had 
been such a wonderful month, this 


announced 
You're a dear, 


Mrs. 


maternal compunctions 


she is,” insisted 
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sweet, warm, young summer month that 
had elapsed since the night when she 
had felt Hugh’s kiss upon her lips, had 
breathed the air scented with lilac, while 
he stood trembling beside her. 

Every day, except Sundays, they had 
seen each other. Every day they had 
been poignantly alive to the beauty of 
renunciation. What might have been, 
in easier circumstances, a common- 
place, ordinary, healthy, young love af- 
fair, took its place among the beautiful 
tragedies of the world for them. They 
had looked into each other’s eyes and 
had told themselves that they were al- 
lowing nothing of the joy and tumult 
and yearning of their hearts to show 
in their glances. They had passed each 
other and had_ been 
proud of the stoic composure of their 
hands. They had bent together over 
plans and charts, the brown head close 
to the red head, the white-bloused 
shoulder close to the gray alpaca shoul- 
der. And though they had sometimes 
halted in their talk, had sometimes had 
moments of breathlessness when all the 
work of specification and chart had 
been swept away and they had seemed 
to themselves to stand upon some 
windy, starry pinnacle of bliss—even 
these moments they had conquered and 
had gone on with the business in hand. 

Of course, they prided themselves 
upon their magnificent loyalty to their 
ideal of honor. They would have been 
more than human had it not been so, 
They sacrificed so much, in sacrificing 
all the sweet rights and intimacies of 
love, in sacrificing all the hopes of com- 
panionship and the dear, dear hope of 
growing old together, that they should 
not be judged too rigidly for failing to 
discover in themselves the ultimate, 
spiritual disloyalty. Not yet had they 
that such a thing as 


papers, books, 


learned there is 


essential robbery, essential treachery, 
And therefore 
they had known a month of supreme 
happiness, which they named supreme 


with no visible sign. 














misery—the happiness of love ether- 
ialized, irradiated, by renunciation. 

And now Beatrice had come to end 
it all! However, Janet told herself 
fiercely, Beatrice could never take from 
her the marvelous experience which 
she had had. 

Beatrice paused before Janet’s dress- 
ing table and looked disparagingly at its 
fittings. 

“Don’t you know,” she said to her 
cousin, “that no woman of any indi- 
viduality uses dead-white rice powder 
any longer?” 

“Why not? It still takes the shine 
off the nose, doesn’t it ?” 

“And is that the whole province of 
cosmetics, in your simple creed? Have 
you any rouge?” 

“No. Sorry.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not. You don’t give 
a single sou whether I have any color 
or not.” She looked about the room 
and made for a chaise-longue at the 
foot of the bed. ‘What an anchorite’s 
cell this is! Don’t you ever relax? 
Don’t you ever want to cuddle down 
among cushions ?” 

“TI stay in bed when I don’t feel well,” 
replied Janet briefly. 

She would have given worlds to be 
rid of Beatrice. Suddenly she found 
that the high sense of nobility which 
had so blissfully sustained her during 
the month had disappeared. She had 
all the discomfort of a person in the 
presence of one who is wronged, de- 
frauded. And the envy of the child on 
the outside of the window where the 
festivity is was hers. 

“You’re a marvel, Jan! You're a 
miracle! Haven’t you a single redeem- 
ing human weakness?” 

For the second time in their brief 
intercourse that day, a dark wave of 
red flowed up from Janet’s open-necked 
blouse to the roots of her abundant, 
wavy chestnut hair. Beatrice eyed her 
sharply. 

“Don’t get angry,” she said, finally 
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interpreting the flush as one of annoy- 
ance. “But you don’t know how much 
I wish I thought you capable of con- 
doning a fault.” 

“Don’t be a goose, Beatrice,” Janet 
advised her cousin, half impatiently, 
half amusedly. “I dare say I know 
enough about faults to be able to con- 
done a few.” 

“I’m afraid this’ll seem more than 
a fault to you. I’m afraid you'll seé 
it as an evidence of a yellow streak. 
And I don’t believe you’d understand 
a yellow streak.” 

Seatrice ended her sentence with an 
accent of greater sincerity than usual. 

“What on earth have you been do- 
ing?” asked Janet, evading the subject 
of the yellow streak. At the back of 
her mind the question appeared: Would 
Beatrice think her incapable of under- 
standing that particular color in the 
human composition if she knew—every- 
thing? To have fallen in love with a 
man pledged to another woman! To 
have gloried in that love! To have 
gloried in its return! To have been 
smugly, complacently satisfied because 
the love had not resulted in overt 
treachery ! 

“Well,” began Beatrice, fastening her 
attention upon the tip of a fresh ciga- 
rette which she drew from a gold case, 
“T’ve been coming to my senses.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When you were down a couple of 
months ago, do yeu remember I told 
you, in a burst of girlish confidence’— 
she made a mocking grimace—‘that I 
had engaged myself to Hugh Deering?” 

Janet, interlacing her fingers, nodded. 

“Tt was one of the most foolish acts 
of my life,” announced Beatrice. “I 
don’t know what was the matter with 
me.” 

“Do you mean you aren’t in love with 
him?” 

Janet’s voice was thick with hope 
and fear and with a sort of breathless 
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unbelief. How was it possible for a 
woman not to be in love with Hugh? 

“Oh, love!” Beatrice brushed that 
trifle contemptuously aside. “I suppose 
I was in love with him, as far as that 
goes. There’s something very taking 
about him.” Then she turned a sudden, 
speculative glance upon the other girl. 
“But of course you know him yourself, 
by this time. You must have seen a 
good deal of him since he came down 
here to put over this deal of his fa- 
ther’s. You'll admit that he is a taking 
youth, won’t you?” 

Janet’s_tongue refused to obey the 
command of her will. Speechlessly she 
looked at her cousin. Had the. woman 
come down to Berwicksbury to tor- 
ment her? But Beatrice was studying 
the tips of her somewhat exaggeratedly 
pink nails. 
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**Do you mean you aren’t in love with him?”’ 
Janet’s voice was thick with hope and fear 












and with a sort of breathless unbelief 


“Oh, yes,” she resumed, indifferent 
to Janet’s opinion of Hugh. “I think 
I was in love with him. But surely it 
wasn’t necessary for me to become en- 
gaged to him on that account. I hon- 
estly don’t know what I was thinking 
of. Very gay, very attractive, very 
debonair and all that he is—and with 
quite a delicious trick of making one 
feel a mere woman in the presence of 
the conquering male! It’s a lovely sen- 
sation, Janet, and I hope you'll experi- 
ence it some day. He had all that, I 
grant you. There was some excuse for 
me. But why on earth couldn’t I have 
been content with a flirtation? Why 
couldn’t he?” 

“Perhaps he didn’t know you were 
that kind of a woman,” replied Janet, 
heavily and a trifle brutally. 

“Then he showed himself lacking in 











perception, my dear. That’s exactly 
the kind of woman I am. You seem 
to think that he would have insulted 
me by recognizing me for that. I don’t, 
at all. ‘Where the bee sips, there sip 
]’—it used to be the masculine boast 
or confession of faith. It’s the new 
feminine one, also. -You thought you 
had embraced the whole feminist doc- 
trine when you demanded the world of 
labor for your own, didn’t you? You’ve 
asked for the dull half, my dear! I 
demand more. I demand the world of 
pleasure, too. Now don’t look shocked! 
I said pleasure, and it would be no 
pleastire to me, I assure you, to suffer 
the tiresome consequences of—of 
indiscretions. But  flirtation—within 
bounds—yes, my dear—until I’m forty 
—until I’m sixty!” She looked up, de- 
fiant, laughing. 

“Sometimes I half believe you. But 
of course I know you’re merely talk- 
ing all that rotten stuff to shock me, 
to make me feel provincial. Go ahead, 
if it amuses you. Or rather—what is 
it you want to tell me?” 

“I’m going to get married.” 

“So I suppose.” Janet forced her- 
self to say the words lightly, though 
her heart was a lump in her side. 

“Not to Hugh Deering, you dear sim- 
pleton! Do I have to spéil the whole 
thing out for you in words of one syl- 
lable?” It was Beatrice’s turn to be 
impatient. 

A sensation of giddiness swept over 
Janet. It seemed as if she were lifted 
off the straight-backed chair in which 
she sat and carried aloft into some 
ether, difficult for her to breathe. She 
wanted to speak, but no words came. 
Beatrice was not looking at her. She 
did not wish to meet the regard she 
supposed was fastened upon her—the 
clear-eyed scorn of her young cousin. 
So she looked out through the net cur- 
tains into the branches of a maple, 
where a family of robins was melo- 
dically busy. 
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3y and by, Janet’s voice came back 
to her. 

“If you aren’t going to marry Hugh 
Deering,” she said, “do you mind tell- 
ing me who it is you are going to 
marry ?” 

Beatrice had a certain sort of brav- 
ery. She elected to meet her cousin’s 
gaze while she made her announcement. 

“I’m going to marry Mr. Joel 
Creamer,” she declared with a staccato 
enunciation that gave an effect of great 
precision and determination. 

“Beatrice!” Janet was shocked out 
of all recollection of her own affairs. 
Her cousin’s announcement was not the 
sentence opening the door of happiness 
to herself; it was the statement of an 
unbelievable infamy. “Beatrice!” 

“IT knew you'd feel that way about 
it. It’s true, nevertheless. And I want 
you to help me make the family ac- 
cept it.” 

“Are you quite crazy? The man has 
a wife! You told me so yourself. You 
told me that she was a dull, tired, wash- 
erwoman sort of person. Are you quite 
mad ?” 

“Have you never heard of such a 
thing as divorce?” asked Beatrice. 

“Divorce! But they haven’t been 
divorced! One would have seen it in 
the papers. One sees about everything 
they do!” 

“One will see it in the papers,” re- 
torted Beatrice. “Mrs. Creamer is 
going to Nevada, to take up her resi- 
dence in Reno. She consented last 
week.” 

“Consented !” 

All of Janet’s faculties were still 
concentrated on what Beatrice was tell- 
ing her, on its cold-blooded cruelty, its 
ineffable vulgarity. She had forgotten 
that Hugh existed. She only thought 
of the man whom she had seen in her 
cousin’s studio—the great, coarse-look- 
ing embodiment of the caricaturists’ 
ideal of bloated capital; she only re- 
membered what Beatrice had said con- 
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cerning the wife—dull, meek, weary, 
apologetic. And Beatrice No 
wonder she had asked for rouge! Her 
face, as she fronted Janet, was white 
as paper. Her stone-colored eyes were 
hard, defiant, hateful. 

“Yes, consented. You’re shocked, I 
see. I told you what kind of woman 
she was. She deserves exactly what 
she’s going to get. She slaved for the 
man in her youth; she pampered his 
vanity; she ministered to his wants. 
She forgot that she was an individual, 





also. She laid aside her dignity for 
him. Well, you see what has happened. 


He’s forgotten it now. The only trou- 
ble about the whole affair, looking at it 
ethically, is that she will never realize 
it was all her own fault. She will never 
realize, and will never teach her daugh- 
ters, that there’s only one way to keep 
a man—and that is by denying him 
everything for which he does not pay— 
and pay!” 

“You may rant whatever nonsense 
you please,” said Janet slowly. “You 
know that you’re doing a dastardly 
thing. You have infatuated that dread- 
ful man. You're willing to sell your- 
self to him because he has millions and 
millions. You’re willing to sacrifice— 
not only yourself, your youth, your 
charm, your wit, your cleverness—but 
another woman as well. Beatrice, you 
can’t mean to do it! You're talking 
dreadful nonsense! It would be too— 
too disgusting! That’s the only word 
I can use. Disgusting!” 

“I notice you didn’t include Hugh 
Deering in the list of what I was sacri- 
ficing?’’ Beatrice’s glance was tipped 
with venom this time 

“T didn’t think of him. I thought 
only of you and of that other woman. 
But of course he is there, too. You 
are willing to sacrifice him and all the 
hopes that he may have built upon your 
engagement to him.” 

“Dear girl, be sensible. I don’t flat- 
ter myself that Hugh Deering will die 
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of a broken heart. It would be a charm- 
ing tribute to me, of course, but I don’t 
expect it. I’m twenty-seven years old, 
and I’ve seen more than one young gen- 
tleman blithely recover from an undy- 
ing affection for me; and I’ve recov- 
ered from more than one myself. That 
affair was folly. Even if this other 
business”—she laughed when she heard 
the word that she had uttered—“yes, 
that was the right word—this other 
business hadn’t come up, Hugh and I 
would probably never have married. 
He wouldn’t have been in a position 
to support me for years, and although 
I had a day or two of thinking it would 
be fun to go on with my decorating 
even after I was married, I .knew per- 
fectly well it would be nothing of the 
sort. I’m a sensible woman, Janet. I 
recognize facts. You’re a sentimental- 
ist. Now, I admit that Joel Creamer 
takes a lot of millions to sugar-coat, 
but he has them. He has enough to 
pension off his dreary wife, and to keep 
his children perfectly respectful to him, 
and rs 

“And to buy you!” interrupted Janet 
contemptuously. 

“And to buy me,” agreed Beatrice, 
amiably enough. ‘And what I want 
you to do about it is to promise to take 
my side in the family powwows. 
There’s going to be an awful lot of 
cant talked about it; I realize that. 
And I’ve got to have my own people 
standing by me through it. You will 
help me, won’t you, good old Jan?” 

Janet reflected for a moment. Now, 
at last, she began to realize all that 
her cousin’s unblushing confession im- 
plied for her happiness. She and Hugh, 
without a prick of their consciences, 
could turn at last to each other. She 
closed her eyes against the great pulsing 
wave of light that seemed to come to- 
ward her out.of the distance at the 
thought. Again she seemed lifted up 
out of the room, out of the dull at- 
mosphere of earth. It was not air she 














breathed—it was bliss. It was not her 
familiar room that lay before her—it 
was a world of blossoms and sunshine 
and bird song; and in it, dominating it, 
being it, were Hugh’s eyes laughing 
down tenderly, triumphantly into. her 
own. 

She came back to earth. She was 
sitting in her straight-backed chair at 
her own desk. Her cousin, sharp-fea- 
tured, eager, tense, sat watching her, 
waiting for her word. It would be so 
easy to purchase that happiness which 
had engulfed her a moment before! 
She need only promise to help Beatrice, 
and it would be hers without the hor- 
rid minutes of confession, Jeatrice 
need never know that in her heart Janet 
had been false to her and false to all 
that creed of sex loyalty which she 
preached. 

3ut then she had not been false as 
Beatrice was false. Her emotions she 
could not control, but her actions she 
could. She had controlled them. She 
had fallen in love, quite unknowing 
what she did. But-she had not sought 
her own happiness, had not placed it 
higher than another woman’s. No, she 
was not, by the most austere and rigor- 
ous standards her Puritan conscience 
could formulate, on the same plane with 
Beatrice. She must make no such mor- 
bid pretense to herself. 

“Well, are you going to help me or 
aren’t you?” Beatrice put the ques- 
tion impatiently. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me that it would 
be helping you. You might as well ask 
me to make it easy for you to commit 
any other crime—murder, arson—any- 
thing.” 

“Heaven deliver me from _ the 
righteous!” cried Beatrice _ bitterly. 
“Well, it doesn’t make any real differ- 
ence, I suppose. I shall have to work 
a little harder myself—that’s all. But, 
after all, they'll come around, every one 
of them. The Fowlers and the Hineses 
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and all the rest of the money-loving 
crowd of them! They’ll be awfully 
cut up about it, while the penny papers 
are talking about how dreadful it is 
that the law permits a multimillionaire 
to slough off the old wife who helped 
to make him a millionaire and to deck 
himself out with a new one! But they’ll 
get over it. I[’ll warrant you that all 
of them will be after invitations to my 
week-ends before I’ve been married two 
years. You'll be, too. And’—she sud- 
denly threw off her manner of con- 
temptuous anger toward the world and 
laughed, a rippling, merry laugh—‘‘and 
I'll ask you, Jan, and I'll send a maid 
to do your hair becomingly, and I'll 
show you what the Scriptures mean by 
‘heaping coals of fire. And now I 
suppose I might as well set the stage 
for a little farewell scene with Hugh. 
‘Say au revoir, but not good-by,’” she 
hummed. “Has he ever been up here?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Why didn’t 
you write it to him?” 

“TI think we can have a more effective 
farewell this way,” replied Beatrice air- 
ily. “I don’t believe I’ll let go of him 
entirely. He was such a dear! I never 
knew a man I liked better for—for— 
well, for love-making. Why, Janet! 
What is the matter with you?” 

“T think you’re revolting—that is 
what is the matter with me!” 

“Oh-ho!” Beatrice’s tone was sud- 
denly suspicious. Beatrice’s greenish 
eyes shot sparks of inquiry toward her 
cousin. “You’re even more violent 
about this harmless little joke of mine 
than about all the rest of my—what 
did you call it?—infamy? Have you 
been seeing a good deal of Hugh?” 

“Naturally. I see him every day— 
every working day, that is.” 

“And you don’t agree with me that 
he would be too good at love-making to 
be entirely discarded? In my case, you 
wouldn’t save him for a little remi- 
niscent, sad, it-might-have-been theatri- 
cals?” 
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“Beatrice, you have a vulgar mind! 
You’re incapable, apparently, of any 
simple, direct, honest relation with men. 
But don’t be guilty of the stupidity of 
thinking that all women are like you.” 

“That isn’t my stupidity, darling,” 
answered Beatrice, softly 
“That’s my wisdom, But never mind! 
I won’t cross-examine you any more. 
It won’t take me long to learn whether 
you are as callous to Hugh’s charms 
as you seem to be, after I’ve seen him. 
He'll give himself away. But, truly, 
I’ll do myself the justice to say that I 
think I’m more his style than you are. 
Something with a little effervescence, a 
trifle of sparkle, he likes. And you, 
my blessed child, are a wholesome 
pitcher of milk, which, as the dieticians 
will tell you, contains every nutritive 
element needed by the human system. 
Only people never hanker for it as they 
do for champagne.” 

She ended with a laugh and a punc- 
tuating nod of her head. In spite of 
herself, Janet could not forbear joining 
in the laugh. Beatrice’s impudence had 
always been fascinating to her. 

“You're altogether ridiculous, and al- 
together abominable, but somehow one 
can’t quite withstand you,” she declared. 

Contempt, amusement, and the habit 
of affection were blended in the look 
she cast upon her cousin. 

“And since that’s quite true—one of 
the very truest things you’ve ever said, 
my dear girl,” cried Beatrice eagerly, 
“why not give in at once? Sooner or 
later you’re going to take me back into 
your heart. You can’t spare me. I 
liven up that dull little chamber for 
you! So why drive me out at all? 
Why not be a good old Jan and help 
me? Please, Jan!” 

She had risen from the lounge and 
was bending over Janet at the desk, 


her arms about her cousin’s broad 

shoulders. She put_her lips caressingly 

against the girl’s cool, firm cheek. 
““Oh, well!” Janet conceded the re- 
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quest. “I haven’t any influence with 
the family, but if they make too much 
of a noise, I suppose, in sheer self- 
defense, I’ll be obliged to try to quiet 
them. But if I do occasionally seem to 
speak in your defense in public, I re- 
serve the right, you understand, to tell 
you in private exactly what I think 
of you.” 5 

“Yes, darling,” cooed Beatrice. “We 
shan’t bar the subject for at least five 
years after my marriage. After that 
we may invoke the statute of limita- 
tions. But by that time you’ll have for- 
gotten your first prejudices. You'll 
even have come to have a certain re- 
spect for your cousin Joel. Don’t wince. 
That’s what he is to be, you know! 
And now I’m going to call up Hugh 
Deering. The Hartridges are going to 
allot me the large school drawing-room 
for his reception. We shall part, Janet, 
beneath a Piranesi print of Pompeii 
or the cast of a mutilated statue of 
Apollo. It will be charming, will it 
not? Do you suppose I can get him 
at the office still ?” 

“T think so. He’s been at Hartford 
all day, but he expected to get back 
about five.” Janet’s voice was steady. 

But while Beatrice was getting her 
connection, she slipped out of the room 
and closed the door softly behind her. 
She didn’t want to hear her cousin ad- 
dress Hugh. She hoped that Beatrice 
would not insist upon telling her the de- 
tails of the interview that night. She 
began to plan to guard against it. She 
would go early to bed. She would lock 
her door. She would pile pillows upon 
her head in order that she might hear 
no knocking. She would not let 
Beatrice tell her, she simply would not! 
She would go to the office early in the 
morning and would open it as usual. 
She would be seated behind her desk 
slitting envelopes and sorting mail, and 
he would come in and would close the 
door behind him and would cross the 
floor until he stood beside her roll- 














top desk. And she would look up. It 
would be a wonderful moment. She 
grew almost faint at the thought of it. 
To think that they were to be happy, 
after all! She could almost have 
blessed Beatrice for her baseness. 

But, as a matter of fact, things did 
not come out in this way. She had told 
Beatrice good night after the dinner 
in the teachers’ dining room at Oak- 
wood, pleading weariness. She had 
locked herself into her room as_ she 
had planned. But at a little after ten 
o'clock, the telephone upon her desk 
rang. She took up the receiver. 

“Janet, is it you?” 

Hugh’s voice, Hugh’s voice with such 
gladness in it that it seemed to her the 
morning stars sang together ! 

She whispered, “Yes, it’s I.” 

“Are you up? I’m talking from a 
booth at the drug store—Boswell’s, you 
know. Oh, Janet, it’s the most heav- 
enly night! Come out, come out into 
the grounds! I’ve something to tell 
you!” 

“T can’t do that,” cried Janet for- 
lornly. “The night watchman would 
see me. He'd see you and would think 
you were here for one of Miss Hart- 
ridge’s seniors. Oh, very well, I will 
come, Yes, to the gate near the farm- 
house. Yes, my dear, I know.” 

And she had gone out into the moon- 
light and the soft scents of the summer 
night. But the radiance of the firma- 
ment, the tender airs of earth, did not 
surround her; they were in her—all in 
her heart as she went over the springy 
turf to meet her lover. 


CHAPTER IX. 


There was no doubt about it, Hugh 
had been impatient. The air with which 
he had finally said: ‘No, I can’t wait 
to have the button sewed on now. I 
shall have to try to hide it with my 
tie,” had been distinctly objectionable. 
Was it Janet’s fault that the laundries 
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employed engines of destruction for the 
work of washing men’s shirts? And 
how, she would like to know, had he 
been accustomed to cope with the but- 
ton problem before he had married her ? 

Six months had passed since that 
great event had taken place, and it 
would be quite idle to pretend that this 
was the first occasion upon which Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugh Deering had found 
themselves drawn up, as it were, in 
battle array against each other. Some 
day, when she had enough leisure, if 
that time should ever come, Janet had 
decided to sit down and look dispas- 
sionately and philosophically into this 
question of love and marriage. 

Certainly she and Hugh loved each 
other. She had only to think of that 
night when she had gone from her 
room to hear him tell her, over and over 
again, that at last he was free to adore 
her in the sight of all the world, to real- 
ize how truly they loved each other. 
For that memory could still light all 
the stars in the sky and fill the air with 
perfume. 

Yet there was that matter of the but- 
tons. 

She withdrew with dignity from their 
bedroom in which Hugh was dressing 
with his laborious air of bearing hard- 
ship with nobility. She wanted to get 
down into the dining room to see that 
the Finn, who was at present—she 
hoped—preparing breakfast, managed 
to lay the table with at least most of 
the utensils needed for the comfortable 
consumption of that meal. Yesterday 
morning, Janet, arriving a little late, 
had found missing loaf sugar, cream 
for the oatmeal, salt, water, and nap- 
kins. Hugh, whose easy humor was 
not as marked a characteristic before 
breakfast as it was later in the day, had 
been quite nasty about it. 

This morning, she found that last 
night’s crumbs were on the rug beneath 
the dining table. There were no doilies 
beneath the water glasses. These, in- 
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stead of sparkling and inviting to the 
quenching of thirst, were dull and 
clouded. They were also empty. The 
shades were pulled too low, and when 
Janet went to the windows to let in 
more light, she discovered dust upon 
the sills. The south window, in which 
a window box of plants stood, showed 
that they were not thriving. Leaves 
that should have been green were brown 
and dry; blossoms were stunted and 
pinched. The fern dish in the center 
of the table showed a like discourage- 
ment. 

All these things might not have been 
apparent to the Janet of six months 
ago. She was not sure. Perhaps the 
reason she had never noticed house- 
hold disorder was because she had 
never seen it to any great extent. The 
housekeeper at ‘the Oakwood School 
was an amazingly capable person, and 
if her staff of servants were ever in- 
efficient, certainly the dwellers in the 
school were unaware of it. So, Janet 
admitted to herself, it might have been 
that her indifference to household de- 
tails had been born of unfamiliarity 
with their necessity. 

Or it might be—she did not say that 
it was so, but it distinctly might be— 
that she had a mind above these things. 
Unlike Hugh. After six months she 
was obliged to admit to herself that 
Hugh’s mind was distinctly not above 
finding the disorder of a disorderly 
house very objectionable. 

She snipped a few dead fronds from 
the fern, got out the doilies, rang the 
bell, and, when it was not answered, 
dashed toward the kitchen. The Finn 
was chanting what sounded like a re- 
ligious ditty, in happy oblivion of the 
summons to the dining room. Janet 
decided that she was in too great a 
hurry to demand to know why the bell 
had not been answered. She would 
concentrate upon the immediate essen- 
tial, and, later—this afternoon, when 
she came home again, perhaps—she 
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would go into the general business of 
manner and manners. 

Why hadn’t the carpet sweeper been 
passed over the rug last night after 
dinner? The Finn, who had a con- 
venient unfamiliarity with English at 
times, shook her head in token of in- 
ability to understand. Janet demon- 
strated with the carpet sweeper. She 
demonstrated further with the clouded 
glasses. The Finn seemed amiably in- 
dulgent toward these efforts, but not 
at all imitative. 

Hugh hurried down, looking at his 
watch. The incident of the missing 
shirt button had left its aftermath of 
irritation. Then, too, it had happened 
—it happened almost every week—that 
he had found no socks that particular 
morning which were not in need of the 
friendly darning needle. Altogether, he 
had endured, in the forty minutes since 
he had been awakened by the alarm 
clock, enough domestic discomfort to 
make him not altogether indulgently 
inclined toward its technical author, the 
feminine head of the household, and 
also to sharpen his eyes for further 
evidences of incapacity. 

“Can’t we get rid of that slattern,” 
he asked sharply, as he saw Janet whisk 
the dish towel into the butler’s pantry, 
“and get some one who knows a little 
of the meaning of cleanliness ?” 

“T think we shguld have no difficulty 
about getting rid of the slattern, as you 
call her,” answered Janet, grimly. “It 
would be more difficult to find a suc- 
cessor.” 

They seated themselves at opposite 
sides of the pretty dining table. It was 
Jacobean in design, as were the chairs, 
the cabinet, and the sideboard. The 
weathered, grayish effect of the oak 
was charming with the morning sun- 
light on it; it toned in well with the 
dull blue of the wall paper and of the 
side curtains. It set off the blue of 
some of the old Fowler china in the 
cabinet. The room would have been 
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too cold, with the grayish-brown and 
the blue, but for the light that flooded 
it from two long eastern windows that 
opened upon a piazza, and one south- 
ern one. But brightly as the clear Jan- 
uary sun played through the filmy net 
curtains, there was a chill in the at- 
mosphere that morning. 

Hugh, with the air of a man who 
forbears almost beyond the required 
limits of patience, looked for a second 
at Janet; then ceremoniously took up 
the morning paper and thereby indi- 
cated that the conversation in regard 
to the shortcomings of the Finn was 
at an end. In this, however, he reck- 
oned without the infinite capacities of 

‘inn. She entered at that moment 
with the oatmeal without which Mr. 
Deering would have regarded a day as 
extremely ill begun. 

“Where is the grapefruit, Dagmar?” 
asked Janet. 


Dagmar placed the cereal on the side- 
board and gave an eloquent pantomime 
of remorse. She had forgotten the 
grapefruit. She had forgotten! Was 
there time—should she now go and pre- 
pare 

“It’s too late,” said Janet  stonily. 
“Bring us some oranges, instead.” 

It seemed that there were no oranges, 
How did that happen? Had not Dag- 
mar ordered them when the grocer’s 
boy had called for the order the day 
before? Oh, yes, Dagmar had done her 
part, but the grocer’s boy, on returning 
with the order, had said that the Flor- 
ida fruit which Mrs. Deering always 
bought was out; he would bring it as 
soon as it came in. And then, of course, 
he hadn’t brought it. 

“And you, of course, didn’t tell me.” 
Janet’s voice was stony. “Was the rest 
of the order delivered ?” 

“If you don’t mind, Janet, let’s cut 
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the cross-examination out!’ Hugh in- 
terrupted the duologue between mis- 
tress and maid with a further accentu- 
ation of his air of weary patience. 
“Let’s get ahead with breakfast. I have 
to meet Stanton at the station at nine 
to take him out to the hospital. You 
can attend to your disciplining when- 
ever it is that you attend to your gen- 
eral household management.” 

Janet looked across the table at him 
with unutterable anger in her eyes. But 
she spoke gently to Dagmar. 

“Serve the oatmeal, Dagmar, please.” 

Hugh, ashamed of his irritability and 
thereby naturally the more irritated, 
buried himself again in his paper. He 
didn’t want to see Janet’s indignant 
face. He was unjust and unreasonable, 
of course! All young housekeepers had 
their troubles with help; he knew that. 
It was a foundation fact on which 
rested a whole school of American 
humor. But certainly Janet had more 
trouble than any other young house- 
keeper that ever lived! If only she 
would condescend to display some of 
that efficiency of hers in the home! 

He sugared his oatmeal plentifully 
and poured the thick cream over it. 
He took a generous spoonful and put 
it into his mouth. Across his paper, 
his eyes suddenly sought hers, and there 
was a new depth of injury in them. 
With an effort he swallowed the con- 
coction which he had so blithely intro- 
duced into his mouth. Then he put 
down the paper, made a choking noise, 
took a copious drink of water, and 
glared furiously at his wife. Although 
she had been studiously avoiding his 
eye since his last contribution to the 
conversation, she was forced, by the 
concentration of his gaze, to look up 
from the bulletin she had been osten- 
tatiously studying. 

“What is the matter, Hugh?’ she 
asked, a trifle startled. 

“Have you tasted your oatmeal?” he 
demanded, tragically, indignantly. 
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“No. I didn’t care for any.” 

“That imbecile whom you employ in 
the kitchen has scorched it and she has 
also dumped the contents of an entire 
salt bag into it! It’s the most nauseous 
compound I ever tasted!” 

Janet gingerly sampled the oatmeal 
and made a wry face. 

“Oh, but this is awful!” she said, 
conscience-stricken, apologetic. “I am 
so sorry, Hugh! Will you have one 
of the already prepared things?” 

“T will not,” said Hugh, rising from 
the table. “I thought you had bought 
a fireless cooker, so that cereals and 
such things could be cooked enough 
without the danger of burning?” 

“T did. But Dagmar so frequently 
forgets to use it until it’s too late 3 

“It’s absurd to expect that an ig- 
norant savage can keep your house for 
you without supervision,” he said, as he 
went out into the hall. “I'll get some- 
thing to eat at the Barton, and will 
meet Stanton when he comes in on the 
train.” 

“T'll get you something in a minute, 
Hugh. Please let me.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble. 





It’s too late.” 


He looked again at his watch. “See 
you at the office later, I suppose ?” 
He stooped and gave her a _per- 


functory kiss on the cheek. It would 
still have seemed to them both an evil 
omen if he had gone from the house 
without that conventional leave-taking. 
But her cheek was not more cold than 
his kiss was mechanical. 

She sat stonily behind the coffee urn 
after she had heard the front door close 
on him. Usually they went out to- 
gether. But there were certain morn- 
ings in the week when she stayed later 
than he at the house for the purpose 
of trying to organize its maddening ac- 
tivities. To-day she had expected to 
walk downtown with him. She had 
looked forward to being one in the con- 
ference with Stanton, the architect of 
the State hospital. Now she would not 
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be one. She would not go. Hugh had 
acted abominably. 

But of course it was written that he 
would act abominably about it all. He 
had made a rather prolonged fuss about 
her remaining in the office after their 
marriage. The question had not arisen 
at once upon that blissful period when 
Beatrice Hines had set them free to 
love and to marry when they would. 
Hugh, apparently, had taken it quite 
for granted that she would. give up her 
work, would give up her part in the 
enterprise they had undertaken, and 
would settle down into a modern rep- 
lica of his mother. She, on the other 
hand, had quite as honestly assumed 
that he understood her firm intention 
not to allow marriage to interfere with 
her industrial independence—she called 
it that. She had been quite certain that 
she had made it plain to him that she 
was to be a true partner in the build- 
ing concern. 

And then, a week before the date set 
for their wedding—the plans for which 
had driven Mrs. Fowler to despair, so 
ruthlessly had they eliminated every bit 
of display and ceremony—a week be- 
fore the quiet, almost businesslike wed- 
ding they had planned, Hugh had 
crowned some glowing vision of their 
future with a fatuous remark about 
“coming home each night to find her 
waiting for him.” 

“To find whatz” Janet had repeated, 
withdrawing a little from the circle of 
his arm that she might, with amazed 
eyes, study his face 

Hugh had perceived at once that he 
had .said something truly unexpected 
by her, something shocking to her. He 
had stiffened and had repeated his re- 
mark. Robbed of the tender warmth 
with which he had at first spoken it, 
ir sounded, even to him, extremely 
banal. ‘Waiting for him” indeed! It 
did not seem quite the job for a full- 
grown woman. Why had he allowed 
himself to fall into traditional verbiage ? 
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Why had he not spoken of finding her 
at home doing the laundry work or 
resting after stoking the furnace? Why 
had he not indicated a real reason for 
her being at home, a real use for her 
within its confines? But he was com- 
mitted to that asinine “waiting” and he 
had repeated it with all the firmness at 
his command. 

“But, Hugh, of course I mean to go 
on in the office,” Janet had said, “I 
thought, of course, that you understood 
about that.” 

She had gazed at him curiously, 
really more interested at the moment in 
his mental processes than in the out- 
come of their discussion. Of course 
there could be but one outcome! 

‘But, Janey—you won't have time to 
run a house and to—to Oh, my 
dear girl! Why be a theorist? Why 
not face the facts? We shall have chil- 
dren, please God ‘ 

“Please God,” Janet had echoed de- 
voutly, tenderly, but still without low- 
ering that steady, questioning look from 
his face. 

“Of course, then, you can’t go on 
with the office work!” 

She was not greatly given to humor, 
but the corners of her generous, whole- 
some lips had dimpled into a smile. 

“We shan’t have children every day, 
Hugh dear. Not with the best luck in 
the world!” 

“But—it’s absurd!” 

“My dear boy, why is it absurd? Do 
you want me to do the washing? I 
should make no sort of a laundress at 
all for some time, if ever. Do 

“Of course I don’t want you to be 
the laundress! Don’t, please, Jan dear, 
be a little, ridiculous goose! I want 
you to be the head of our house, the 
mistress of our little establishment, the 
mother, by and by, of our children ‘ 

“Words, words, Hugh! What work 
do you want me to do in that little bird 
house of ours out on the hill?” They 
had selected their new dwelling out in 
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a semisuburban district, a little beyond 


his father’s place. “Be concrete—if a 
mere man can!” 

She had laughed at him, teasingly, 
and he had been blown upon by” sud- 
den flame of feeling, and had caught 
her to him and kissed her abominable 
heresies, as he had called them laugh- 
ingly, from, her lips. But when she 
had still insisted upon detaching her- 
self from mere love-making and had 
gone on talking about her work in the 
home and her work outside it, he had 
finally run away from the possibility 
of a serious quarrel. And the next 
day, he had yielded—with reservations. 

Of course it was all true! Of course 
no woman who had been trained for 
more remunerative work—especially 
when it was more congenial work, also 
—ought to be condemned to the busi- 
ness of a general houseworker! And 
of course it was a great deal more 
sensible that women like Janet, who 
had been gifted with some talent or who 
had acquired some accomplishment that 
possessed a real money value—of 
course it was better that they should 
labor at the occupations for which they 
were fitted and hire other women, if 
necessary, to attend to the household 
end of things, than that they should 
throw overboard their own gifts and 
all try to be plain housekeepers. It 
was, of course, the only sound economic 
theory. Yes, certainly, the world was 
tending in that direction. And as for 
that poor survival of the masculine 
sense of ownership—that desire of a 
man to support his wife, to pay his 
household bills unaided—why, it was 
true that the world progressed by 
sloughing off habits and customs which 
had been outgrown, and—yes—that 
there had been a deal of insincerity 
about that old theory that a man sup- 
ported his family! While as for that 


other masculine predilection—the one 
for keeping their wives and daughters 
in idleness and luxury—that, of course, 
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went straight to the harem for its 
origin. 

He had given in to these arguments, 
Janet had applied them by the Socratic 
method, and there had not been a point 
at which he could answer as his heart 
desired without writing himself down 
a brother of the cave man. He was a 
modern young gentleman who had al- 
ways subscribed to modern theories. 
He kad no intention of ever behaving 
or of thinking like a brother of the 
cave man. 

3ut though he had yielded, he had 
been conscious of practicing a great 
deception upon his idealistic darling. 
He hid in his heart the hope that, with 
the coming of her first baby, Janet 
would revert to some ancient type of 
womanhood; that she would put new- 
fangled economics and ethics and eu- 
geniés and all the modern rest of it 
away forever; that she would, in short, 
find the job of being a mother sufficient 
for all her energies. 

And so they had been married, as 
quietly as they had desired, with no 
one in the church to witness the cere- 
mony except the shamed mother of the 
bride, who had wanted eight brides- 
maids and satin cake boxes, and the 
radiant sister of the groom. And they 
had gone away for the briefest of 
honeymoon trips ; the State hospital for- 
bade a long one. And they had come 
back to the business of settling down 
in the pretty house out on the hill. 

It had been a hot July aftarnoon 
when they had landed in Berwicksbury 
after their little sniff of Maine air, but 
their new house, when they had ,ar- 
rived, had been cool with shade and 
sweet with roses. Effie had spent the 
day making it lovely, the little, new, 
bridelike house. She and Mrs. Fowler 
had been waiting for them, and there 
had been tea out on a piazza heavily 
sweet with honeysuckle. There had 
been presents, too, from people who 
had insisted upon sending them, al- 
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though the wedding “had been so pri- 
vate and the announcements had not 
made the usual demands upon friends. 

There had been a wonderful: carved 


chest from Beatrice, with a gorgeous 


piece of antique crimson brocade over 
its back and a pair of antique crimson 
brocade cushions on it, and there had 
been a mocking, amusing little message: 


Janet, dearest of supplanters, it’s harder 
for me to give you this—it’s genuwine, and 
I can send along the papers that will prove 
where it stood in a Florentine palace for 
generations—than it was to let you have 
Hugh. But I couldn’t have helped that, any- 
way! And I do want you to have something 
warm and beautiful in that darling hou8e of 
yours—something you will love to look at 
and that will make you bless your kind 
cousin whenever you do look at it! Bless- 
ings on you both. 


And there had been—what Janet and 
Hugh had both hated to take; but had 
seen no way of refusing—a very com- 
plete and beautiful tea-and-coffee serv- 
ice in silver from Joel Creamer. And 
Fowler Ashdown had sent a wonderful 
necklace of emeralds and hand-ham- 
mered gold. And Lotfie, of the saloon, 
had crocheted doilies. And there had 
been in the kitchen efficiency incarnate, 
in the person of Mrs. Kelly, installed 
there by- Effie. It had been quite a 
wonderful home-coming ! 

If only Mrs. Kelly had stayed, Janet 
thought despairingly, after Hugh had 
so cruelly—and unnecessarily—gone off 
without his breakfast on that January 
morning! If only she had stayed! For 
she had been the dream of every young 
housekeeper’s soul, a woman who had 
practiced the household arts in her own 
home and who had been condemned by 
“reverses” to practice them in other 
people’s after middle age had come on 
her; a marvel, the very last of her kind 
—intelligent, clean, industrious, a won- 
derful cook, a thrifty manager ! 

In retrospect, Mrs. Kelly, so capable, 
so pleasant, so respectable, loomed upon 
Janet’s vision as a great-winged angel, 
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somewhat incongruously fitted out with 
a big white apron as well as pinions. 
What did she care about calling her 
“Mrs. Kelly?” She would gladly have 
called her “Lady Kelly’—“Queen 
Kelly”—if by that harmless little pan- 
dering to the excellent woman’s sense 
of self-respect she could have kept her 
happy! ' 

Well, Mrs. Kelly had given them a 
wonderful July and August. Perhaps 
Janet should have been merely thank- 
ful for those perfect months instead of 
glooming over the ones since she had 
left. How tiresome of the woman to 
want to go off to that daughter who 
had married béneath her, and contrary 
to her mother’s wishes, just because the 
first baby had arrived and, simul- 
taneously, the husband had broken his 
leg! Hew tiresome and _ illogical! 
Janet had spent the better part of an 
hour, on the day when Mrs. Kelly had 
come panting to the office to- break the 
unexpected news, in trying to convince 
her that she could do far more to help 
her daughter in the emergency by con- 
tinuing to work for her, Janet, at de- 
cently remunerative wages and by send- 
ing the daughter money than by going 
to keep house for her. 

3ut Mrs. Kelly made no pretensions 
to logic, and very few to arithmetic. 
She was, she said, “all heart when it 
came to her own needin’ her.” She 
was sorry to leave Mrs. Deering in the 
lurch, but when Mrs. Deering had one, 
of her own, she would know how a 
mother felt—and so on, ad nauseam, 
as Janet impatiently thought. 

However, that day had been rather a 
picnic. Hugh had been lovely about 
it—lovely! It had been Saturday, and 
he had insisted that she must not bother 
herself to find that easily-to-be-obtained 
successor to Mrs. Kelly before Monday. 
They would dine at the Barton. grill- 
room that night, and the next day they 
would go off on a picnic, they and Effie. 
And should they ask young Stanton? 
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And then they had looked at each 
other, and had read the thoughts that 
each had believed hidden from the other 
about the possibilities between Effie and 
young Stanton, and they had laughed 
and had suddenly kissed each other ec- 
statically with delight over their mu- 
tual discovery and over all the happi- 
ness and love tiptoe in the world. 

But from that day to this no suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Kelly had been found— 
no worthy successor, that is. Eighteen 
maids, of varying degrees of inefficiency, 
had paraded through the little house on 
the hill, and each had done her quota 
of damage. But never again had Hugh 
and Janet known the calm assurance 
and comfort they had known under the 
Kelly régime. 

How, Janet despairingly asked her- 
self, did other women manage? Of 
course, most other women did not go 
to an office! But even at that, they did 
things outside their homes. They be- 

‘longed to clubs and committees; they 
played golf and bridge; they em- 
broidered yards and yards of inutili- 
ties. They did not devote twenty-four 
hours a day, or twelve, or even eight, 
to working in their homes. How could 
the eight or nine hours a day she spent 
in the office, and in the work of the 
business generally, make all the differ- 
ence between a well-kept house and an 
ill-kept one? How could it make the 
difference between happiness and peace 
on the one hand and disorder, dismal- 
ness, and growing estrangement on the 
other? What was she to do? 

She had realized, in her moments of 
calmer reflection, that all the middle- 
class women in the world confronted a 
problem extremely like hers. The whole 
field of household labor was out of 
tune with the rest of the industrial 
world. Once she had read a brilliant 
paper .before the Women’s Monday 
Club of Berwicksbury, showing that the 
home was still run more or less on 


feudal principles and that, as the rest 
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of the world was not at all feudal, the 
home was in difficulties. 

She had felt rather efficient and 
worth while, and yet extremely face- 
tious, as she had stood there—it had 
been in October, and she had _ not 
guessed for how much longer a period 
chaos would reign in her own house— 
and had told the ladies all about the 
inefficiency of the one-man, one-cook 
ideal upon which the home fundamen- 
tally rested. It had been easy to be 
fairly clever and amusing on the sub- 
ject and at the same time really stim- 
ulating, because, of course—of course! 
—her kitchen was going to rearrange 
itself comfortably! - It was inconceiv- 
able that a stupid thing like a shortage 
in the domestic-labor market should 
seriously interfere with that plan of 
life which she had thoughtfully and de- 
liberately laid out for herself. 

But that had been in October, and 
this was January, and they—she and 
Hugh—had ever since endured a whole 
series of incompetents. And this morn- 
ing Hugh had gone off with a button 
off his shirt and cold anger in his heart 
and an unspeakable concoction of oat- 
meal and salt in his stomach. She felt 
suddenly, fiercely, at one with those of 
her feminist sisters who had a grievance 
against Man. She had always hitherto 
regarded them with an amused con- 
tempt, as morbid, vain persons who did 
not realize the true aims of feminism. 
In the old days, she had seen no quarrel 
between man and woman; they had the 
same aims. It was absurd and child- 
ish and egotistical to pretend that the 
welfare of the whole world was not 
the joint work of men and women. It 
was absurd for woman to claim a 
quarrel with man! 

But this morning she felt, with help- 
less rage, that there was a quarrel, and 
the world could never go straight again 
until it was settled. There was a sex 
antagonism. She wasn’t concerned with 
its psychological or its physiological 

















\ 
ramifications, but she was socially, in- 


dustrially, conscious of it. She knew 
that man was woman’s enemy as she 
sat there in that dining room which 
needed the vivifying touch of broom 
and duster to restore it to its bright 
charm, and realized that Hugh had gone 
away from her, unloving, injured. 

And how had she come to this knowl- 
edge? She had come to it because she 
realized that she belonged to the sex 
which tradition forced to do the drudg- 
ing tidying-up of the world in order 
that man might be free to go out and 
do great things in it. No matter how 
much woman felt it in her to go out 
and do great things also, she must stay 
at home and make sure that man’s 
stomach was properly filled before he 
set out, that his sacred toes would stick 
through no holes in undarned stockings, 
that his important bearing in the coun- 
cil would suffer no ridiculous abatement 
from missing buttons! And when at 
night he came back from his great 
world building, there must be more 
food for him, there must be peace and 
brightness and charm. And, Janet had 
learned in the past six months, peace, 
brightness, and charm in the house de- 
pended primarily on the vigorous, in- 
telligent use of brooms and mops, 
dusters and soup kettles. 

She went drearily to the kitchen. She 
felt the unregenerate human impulse to 
pass on to some one else a little of her 
own annoyance and gloom. She wanted 
to make Dagmar suffer. Dagmar de- 
served to suffer! Dagmar had ruined 
the oatmeal! Dagmar had slopped— 
simply slopped—through her work yes- 
terday. Dagmar deserved to suffer! 
Yes, she realized that once, in the days 
of her pure theorizing, she would have 
said that Dagmar was a poor, ignorarft, 
untrained creature, of a low order of 
intelligence, and that in the present 
archaic state of domestic service, she 
represented the only kind, or the chief 
kind, that would. be drawn into it. In 
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those days, she would have rebuked any 
one who had addressed Dagmar as she 
intended forthwith to address her. She 
would have talked profoundly, reason- 
ably—oh, perfectly reasonably! But 
just now she was going out into her 
kitchen to scold the poor sloven as vig- 
orously as her own mother ever had 
scolded her inefficient “help” a genera- 
tion earlier. And she was going to do 
it—she realized ‘it—very largely be- 
cause Hugh Deering was displeased 
with her, Janet, his wife. 

She went out through the butler’s 
pantry to the big, shining kitchen which, 
when they had taken the house, they 
had declared irresistible to any right- 
minded maid. There were no sounds 
of activity issuing thence. Dagmar was 
not in sight. On the kitchen porch 
where—for reasons of ice conservation 
and of eonvenience for the iceman, who 
made his roynds before dawn—the re- 
frigerator stood, she found its door 
open, and a strange cat standing with 
front paws on the lower shelf, diligently 
searching for meat. ‘The milk bottle 
stood in the sun. 

A great wave of vulgar anger surged 
up in Janet. She had not known that 
she was capable of feelings so crude, so 
violent, and so inelegant as those that 
possessed her. Dagmar was in the 
yard, at the hedge that separated it 
from the next yard. She was holding 
converse with the “girl” of that estab- 
lishment. 

Janet hated the sound of her own 
voice as she called: 

“Dagmar! Come here, please!” 

Dagmar turned her head, negligently 
observed her mistress over one shoul- 
der, said a few more words to the girl 
on the other side of the leafless thicket, 
and sauntered back toward the kitchen 


steps. Her broad face was pleasantly 
aglow. She came up the back-porch 
steps and addressed Janet noncha- 
lantly : 


“T go to-morrow.” 
\ 
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Those were her words. 

“What do you mean? Your month 
is not up for two weeks yet.” 

Again she hated her voice. She 
sounded strident, shrewish, she, Janet 
Deering! 

“T go to-morrow.” Dagmar repeated 
the words with an obstinate intonation. 
Her broad face grew sullen. 

“Why ?” 

“Girl next door, she go to-morrow 
from there. Her lady, she give eight 
dollar one week; every night, she go 
out. I go to-morrow.” 

Janet grew dizzy. She had to fight 
down an impulse to strike Dagmar. It 
was unbearable, it was unbearable! 
She could not answer for her self-con- 
trol if she stayed there talking. She 
had never felt anything like this anger, 
this indecent, vindictive rage. 

“Put the milk away. Close the re- 
frigerator door, after you have cleaned 
the refrigerator.” ; 

Her words came in little gasps. She 
turned and went quickly into the house 
again. She could not trust herself there 
with the smiling, avaricious impudence 
of that peasant face. 

And Hugh—Hugh, meantime, was 
forgetting it all! He had had a good 
breakfast! He had met Stanton. In 
five minutes’ talk with the young archi- 
tect, he had forgotten all about the 
petty, squalid ugliness of their morn- 
ing. Of their lives, if it came to that! 
What could she do? How could she 

~bear it? No, how could she master it? 


CHAPTER X. 


Several people, more disinterested 
than, Hugh could be expected to be, 
shared his~conviction that the most 
. beautiful thing at Beatrice Hines’ wed- 
ding was his wife, Janet. Just as, 


sometimes, the ordinary, everyday sun- 
shine becomes something dazzling, su- 
pernal, just as the arch of the sky 
> sometimes becomes infinitude upon in- 
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finitude of blue beauty, so it sometimes 
happens to human beings whose daily 
attributes are mere wholesomeness, 
sanity, and vigor to be lifted into a sort 
of apotheosis of their qualities. It was 
so with Janet on that April day. 

3eatrice had insisted upon being mar- 
ried in the church in which her ances- 
tors had expounded doctrine and wor- 
shiped God and respectability for many 
generations. She had insisted, also, 
upon a wedding of such proportions 
that no one could ever refer to it as 
furtive. She had been quite right in 
her prognostications of criticism. Those 
sheets which concern themselves with 
the manners and morals of individuals 
as energetically as with the news of the 
day had, as she had foreseen, used Joel 
Creamer’s divorcing of his first wife 
and his engagement to Beatrice as the 
text for many a sermon on the mani- 
fold crimes of. Capital. 

The first Mrs. Creamer had not been 
too reticent as to her own feelings. All 
the world, except the legal and judicial 
part of it which might have been forced 
to take natice of collusion, was quite 
aware that it was Joel who was divore- 
ing a blameless and unwilling wife, 
however she might seem to be the one 
pleading for release from him. And 
all the world knew why. 

It was quite like Beatrice to refuse 
to be apologetic about the matter. It 
was quite like her to insist upon begin- 
ning her career as the second Mrs. Joel 
Creamer with all the fanfare of public- 
ity which she intended should mark 
her social existence henceforward. No 
one ever held more positive views than 
she upon the futility of a deprecating 
attitude. Her family had been fairly 
coerced into standing sponsor for the 
marriage. The Fowler Ashdown place 
at Berwicksbury happening to fall va- 
cant in March, that scientific savant had 
found himself, he did not quite know 
how, acting as next of kin for his 
cousin Beatrice, opening the house in 














which he had not set foot for a quarter 
of a century, entertaining a large num- 
ber of guests, awd holding a wedding re- 
ception for her. No one, Beatrice said, 
should ever be able sneeringly to point 
out that she had crept around to a reg- 
istrar’s office or an aldermanic base- 
ment somewhere and been “quietly” 
married because she had been ashamed 
of herself! 

She was aware, being a 
young person without illu- 
sions concerning herself or 
any one else, that her cousin 
Janet far outshone her in 
beauty on that day. Hers was 
not the type, she admitted 
with a grimace at her reflec- 
tion in the glass, best set off 
by the white regalia of the 
conventional blushing bride. 
She had not been able to con- 
trive any little addition to her 
point lace, pearls, and _ lilies 
that would act as a sort 5f a 
wink to the congregation as- 
sembled to see her married. 
Oh, well, that could wait! In 
the meantime, what a stunning 
Janet made! . 

Almeric Stanton, who had beer a 
trifle surprised to find himself included 
in the list of wedding guests, and even 
a little more surprised to find himself 
accepting the inclusion, watched Janet 
with fascinated eyes. He had seen her 
often enough before and had admired 
her in a sort of lukewarm way—a good- 
looking young woman, intelligent, in- 
dustrious, efficient. But to-day she was 
a radiant personality, her mere health 
and strength vitalized into something 
of splendid magnitude, her clear eyes 
brilliant -with a radiance far beyond 
that of mere intelligence. 

Of course she was dressed differ- 
ently. Hitherto, he had seen her only 
in the trim, mannish effects suitable for 
the office. 
tainly this change was something more 


figure 
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But, he told himself, cer-. 











“It Avas a telegram from Beatrice,’ he said. ‘A 
terrible thing has happened!”’ 


than a matter of a black lace brim 
lending mystery to a handsome face 
and folds of apricot velvet bestowing 
subtleness upon a sturdy frame. She 
was superb! What a lucky fellow Hugh 
Deering was! 

At the reception, Stanton sought op- 
portunity for talk with her. He was 
sure there would be a change in her 
style of conversation as well as in her 
appearance. Of course, she had always 
talked very well; there had been little 
revelations of humor and of wit in their 
conferences concerning the State hos- 
pital; there had even been little sug- 
gestions of an elusive charm of mind, 
adorning, as it were, her straight think- 
ing, her stark earnestness and sincerity. 
But, after all, the State hospital had 
given little room for play of fancy, and 
even the two orgthree dinners he had 


had at the Hugh Deerings’ house had 
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not been noteworthy for their brilliant 
intimacy of dialogue. 

Well, he was not mistaken. To-day, 
her words, tike her looks, took on a 
stimulation, a radiance, new to them in 
his experience of her. They went to his 
head a little, or perhaps it was the 
champagne which Cousin Ashdown 
Fowler had supplied with a hand at 
once liberal and discriminating. At any 
rate, after he had talked with Janet for 
a while, young Mr. Almeric Stanton 
felt that he had a very special mission 
toward the universe in which he lived. 
He was te do great things, build great 
buildings, not imitatively, but with an 
eye to the changed and ever-changing 
conditions of the world. His problems 
were not those of Michelangelo! He 
did not remember whether she had said 
that or he himself. At any rate, it was 
blamed true. That was the trouble with 
all the modern big fellows—they were 
all employed in adapting the Arch of 
Titus or the Parthenon to the condi- 
tions of Oshkosh or Purdy’s Falls, in- 
stead of studying thé problems of such 
modern centers and building to fit those. 

Effie, who had been invited to Be- 
atrice’s wedding, did not enjoy the fes- 
tivity. 

By and by, across the room with its 
roses and laurel, its smilax and its 
sheaves of lilies, Janet’s eyes signaled 
Hugh’s. He had been watching her 
with a touch of the same amazement 
with which they all looked upon her 
that day. They had parted at the 
breakfast table in the rush and the dis- 
comfort that were increasingly charac- 
teristic of their morning meals. When 
Hugh had hurried home to array him- 
self for the high-noon function that was 
to transform Beatrice Hines, decorator, 
into Mrs. Joel Creamer, plutocrat, he 
had found a note from Janet saying 
that she had left early in order to do 
an errand and that she would meet him 
at the church door at ten minutes to 
twelve. She had, and he had been im- 
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mediately aware of some transforma- 
tion in her. 

He had been aware of it, he had 
wondered about it, during the cere- 
mony, during the drive out to the old 
Ashdown place, and during all the noisy 
gayeties of the congratulatory festival. 
She was suddenly new, strange, won- 
derful, as she had been that night, 
nearly a year ago, when he had first 
known that love had caught them in its 
mighty tide; as she had been during 
the wonderful first weeks of their mar- 
riage. Pride, joy, expectation—a touch 
of all these was upon him as he watched 
her. And when he received from her 
the signal to leave the party and come 
home, he had a moment’s exultation 
as if he were a lover summoned to a 
tryst and not a commonplace husband 
with an almost perpetual grievance 
about buttons, socks, the underdoneness 


of coffee, and the overdoneness of 
steak. 

The runabout in which Douglas 
Deering, Inc., did its errands was 
standing among the limousines of 
wealthy Berwicksbury and the hired 


cars of impoverished, but still valiantly 
fashionable citizens. Hugh helped 
Janet in and they drove off. 

“Phew! It’s good to get out of that 
crowd. There’s nothing the matter 
with Ashdown’s heating plant for that 
old barn,” said Hugh. “It must have 
been about one hundred and fifteen de- 
grees—without the champagne. You're 
looking uncommonly magnificent  to- 
day, aren’t you, Mrs. Deering?” 

“T hope I look nice,” said Janet de- 
murely. “I wanted to do you and 
Beatrice credit.” 

“You have the air of having fallen 
into a fortune. Or maybe it’s a cook?” 

“Neither. How did you like the wed- 
Did you see yourself in Joel 
Creamer’s place?” 

“Poor Beatrice!’ Hugh ignored her 
teasing reference to his past. “I’m 


ding? 


afraid she'll find her fortune dearly 














He’s not an at- 


>» 


purchased, after all. 
tractive figure, is he 

Janet repressed the desire to retort 
that Mr. Creamer seemed to her as at- 
tractive as Beatrice, and also that she 
thought he was paying a higher price 
for his bride than he realized, or, in- 
deed, than she was worth. Beatrice 
was hard as nails. She always had 
been. However, it was useless to tell a 
mere man—especially a mere man who 
had once fallen under the sway of 
Beatrice’s charm—anything about her! 

And, moreover, she, Janet, didn’t 
care. Beatrice had gone out of their 
lives. She would trouble Berwicksbury 
no more. The great-world alone would 
know her comings and her goings 
henceforth. A French chateau, a 
Scotch shooting box, a yacht on the 
Mediterranean, a ducal country house 
in England—that was the sort of thing 
toward which Beatrice aspired; that 
was the sort of thing she had that day 
placed herself in a position to afford. 
Let her go in peace! There was some- 
thing more wonderful in the world. 
There were Hugh and her love for him 
and his love for her, transcending all 
their misunderstandings, their piques, 
their little tempers. There were love 
and joy and the great, flowing tides of 
mystery. Why should she think of 
Beatrice? 

“I’m not going down tothe office 
this afternoon, Hugh,” she said, as he 
brought the car to a standstill before 
their house. “It wouldn’t be worth 
while after I’ve changed my clothes. 
But come in with me a minute, will you, 
before -you go back ?” 

No request of this Janet, with the 
deep, shining joy in her eyes, with the 
lovely color flushing her firm, rounded 
cheeks, with something a little trem- 
ulous softening the curve of her hon- 
est, generous mouth, could be denied. 
Hugh followed her into the library, 
possessed by the excitement that radi- 
ated from her. 
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Neither of them noticed that the 
chairs stood in last night’s disarray 
around the table, that papers lay upon 
the floor, that dust was thick upon the 
mantelpiece, that the room gave, in 
short, every evidence of the complete 


incapacity and indifference of Dag- 
mar’s successor in the kitchen. 
“Well, old lady, ‘what is it?’ He 


spoke with exaggerated flippancy, fill- 
ang his pipe, meantime, with exagger- 
ated ease. 

“T wanted to speak to you, if you 
please,” she said, mimicking the manner 
of a domestic, yet smiling and radiant 
with tears crowding her eyes, “about 
taking a little time off from the office 
late next September. Do you think it 
could be arranged, sir?” 

“Janet!” 

The pipe fell upon the library table 
and the tobacco mingled with the dust. 
He stepped toward her, his arms out- 
stretched. With’a laugh and a sob, she 
let herself be folded in his embrace. 

“When did you Know?” he whis- 
pered, kissing her hair, her forehead, 
her eyes. ' 

“This morning. I went to see Doc- 
tor Murray. Oh, Hugh! I think I 
hope it'll be a girl. No one has ever 
brought up a girl right yet. I want to.” 

“Well, the race hasn’t made such a 
complete success of bringing up boys, 
if you’re thinking of it chiefly as an 
experiment in pedagogy,” replied Hugh, 
smiling. 

“I know. That’s true, too. Oh, 
Hugh, it’s got to have red hair and 
blue eyes, else I’ll disown it.” 

“Why wish red hair upon any help- 
less infant? Unnatural mother! Oh, 
Janet!” Again he caught her to him, 
the mood of facetiousness giving way 
to tenderness and fear and mystery. 
“Oh, Janet! What care we must take 
of you! What care you must take of 
yourself! I'll send to-morrow to New 


York to get young Greggs to take your 
place in the office 


” 
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“Hugh Deering, if you do anything 
of the kind, ’ll—I’ll—I’ll leave you! 
What sort of rubbish are you talking? 
Do you mean that you expect me to 
waste six months of my life?” 

“But of course you can’t keep on 
with your work!” 

“Of course I’m going to! Be honest, 
Hugh! Have you ever known a health- 
ier woman, a stronger woman, than I 
am? Have you ever seen any human 
being more fit than I am now? And 
I’m to sit down for six months and 
think twaddle about the holy mystery 
of motherhood, am I? Well, I won't!” 

“You shall not endanger the life of 
my child, or your own life, in order 
to’ carry out any of your theories,” de- 
clared Hugh obstinately. 

Their glances crossed like swords. 
Turning away from that clash, each 
was aware of the disorder of the room. 
Hugh found himself almost irresistibly 
impelled to cail her attention to it— 
work of supererogation though he 
knew it would have been—and to sug- 
gest that she could find plenty to keep 
her occupied at home! But in spite of 
anger, in spite of tradition and of stub- 
bornness, all rising in him like a great 
billow, there remained a little of the 
mood of the moment that had preceded 
this one, a little of its tenderness and 
pride and joy. 

“We'll talk about it when I come 
home,” he said, with what he flattered 
himself was perfect patience and 
courtesy. 

Then he went out, and Janet, the 
radiance gone from her face, climbed 
to her room to remove her wedding 
finery. 

When he came home that evening, 
filled with penitence for the abruptness 
with which he had taken leave of her, 
filled again with that sense of happi- 
ness and awe which had swept over 
him when she had told him that they 
were to have a child, he was s6mewhat 
annoyed to find Almeric Stanton seated 


in the library—which had been reduced 
to order in the meantime—with his 
wife. It was not that he objected to 
young Stanton. On the contrary, he 
liked him, although he unconsciously 
subscribed to the theory that the world 
would progress quite comfortably with- 
out architects, providing there were 
plenty of good builders. But he wanted 
to see his wife alone. He wanted to 
recapture that moment of delight which 
had thrilled him earlier in the day. 

“Mr. Stanton is staying for dinner,” 
Janet informed him. “I tried to get 
Effie, too, and have a party, but she 
didn’t want to leave your father, after 
having been away from him this after- 
noon.” 

“Good,” replied Hugh with assumed 
heartiness. ‘Sorry Effie can’t be here, 
but I’m glad that you can, Stanton. 
Did you warn him, Janey, of the pos- 
sibilities of our- present incompetent?” 

“Oh, yes! Mrs. Deering, although 
she asked me to stay to dinner, really 
tried to keep me from doing it,” said 
Stanton. “But it was useless. She 
gave me my chance and she couldn't 
frighten me out of grasping at it. Be- 
sides, I want to see you for a few min- 
utes after dinner, Deering, about the 
changes they want to make in fhat hy- 
dropathic department.” 

Hugh, passing the chair in which 
Janet was stretched out, managed sur- 
reptitiously to touch her hand lying on 
its arm. She had changed the frock 
of apricot velvet for something soft and 
simple and green, the silvery green of 
young shoots of willow. The black 
laée brim no longer gave mystery to 
her clear eyes, but they were still full 
and beautiful and brooding. She gave 
Hugh a little upward smile as he passed 
that bespoke restored peace, or, at any 
rate, a truce. He wished that he might 


have her alone for a minute, to confirm 
that look. 

The incompetent in the kitchen was 
less incompetent than usual. 


Dinner 
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was good and it was deftly served. 
There were none of the not infrequent 
embarrassing hiatuses between courses. 
Stanton was moved to ask Hugh what 
his standards of a good meal were, if 
this were the sort of one for which he 
could make apologies. Hugh intimated, 
guardedly, that perhaps the unaccus- 
tomed presence of the mistress of the 
house in the house that afternoon had 
not been without its effect. 

“Oh, nonsense! Don’t be a moss- 
back, Deering. I’ve always thought of 
you and Mrs. Deering as the ideakt mod- 
ern couple. Don’t tell me that you’re 
at heart one of those antique-and-hor- 
ribles who go about bleating that wom- 
an’s place is in the home?” 

“T don’t seem to have done it very 
conspicuously,” replied Hugh, a little 
nettled. 

“Something Mrs. Deering said this 
afternoon,’ said Stanton, perceiving 
that his host was not in the mood for 
badinage and hastening tactfully to 
change the tone of the conversation, 
“made me realize that it was an archi- 
tectural problem, largely, this of the 
modern business woman,” 

“How’s that?” 

“Oh, I haven’t worked it out. Your 
wife merely planted the seed of an idea. 
It hasn’t germinated yet, but I’m hope- 
ful of it. I tell you what it is, Mrs. 
Deering,” he added, turning to Janet. 
“When the idea has developed and has 
come out into plans, you’ve got to be 
the builder to undertake them, I think 
you'll have io be the consulting expert, 
before they are made, as well.” 

“T’d love to be,” replied Janet sim- 
ply. “I don’t think the idea was mine 
at all. But you seemed to gather it 
from something that I said, and it’s 
been growing in my mind, too, ever 
since. The home of the future has got 
to be adapted to the woman of the fu- 
ture if , 

“Sounds like a suffrage speech,” com- 
mented Hugh gruffly. 
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“As it is now,” Janet went on, ig- 
noring the interruption, “the woman of 
the present is trying to adapt herself 
to the home of the past. It can’t be 
done. Either the home has got to be 
changed, or woman has got to give_up 
industry and the professions.” 

“No such bad thing, if you ask me,” 
said Hugh, feeling more and more out 
of tune with his surroundings, “if they 
did get out of business and the profes= 
sions, and got back to their old job of 
being what nature intended them to 
be.” 

“Listen to the man!” laughed Stan- 
ton. ‘“He’d keep a whole sex in chains 
because he loves his own rubber plant 
in his own bay window! I’m surprised 
at you, Deering. You, the one man 
of my acquaintance who’s making a 
success of being a modern husband!” 

“The herd instinct is strong in me,” 
retorted Hugh coolly, avoiding Janet’s 
eyes, which he knew were fixed upon 
him with indignant lights in them, “and 
I don’t like to be the successful excep- 
tion.” 

“The successful exception—no,” an- 
swered Stanton. “That’s a freak of na- 
ture. But the successful pioneer— 
that’s another matter.” 

“Never had any ambitions in that 
line,” Hugh went on. 

He was serving notice upon Janet 
that that absurd idea of hers should 
not be realized. It was all very 
well for Stanton—unmarried, wealthy, 
rather the fashion at the moment—to 
talk like this. It was a condition, not 
a theory, that confronted the Deerings ! 
He didn’t like Stanton, anyway. There 
must be something of the philanderer 
about the fellow! He was looking at 


Janet with too open an admiration, 
3ut then she was wonderful to-night 
He himself could scarcely keep his 
glances from her, even though he knew 
she would counter them with sharp 
looks. So beautiful, so vital—and his! 
‘Why the dickens didn’t Stanton go 
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home? The last train for Hartford 
didn’t leave until after eleven, unfor- 
tunately! Did the man mean to inflict 
himself upon them until that time? It 
was only ten as yet. Janet ought to 
be getting to bed. She had had a long 
day, an exciting day, a momentous day. 

“About that change in the hydro- 
pathic department, Stanton,” he sug- 
gested. “Shall we take that up now? 
Janet will excuse us, or, if she’s tired, 
we'll excuse her.” 

“I’m not tired. And I’d like to see 
the changes, myself.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve been staying an un- 
conscionable time,” Stanton broke in. 
“But I shan’t be able to get over here 
again for a week, and I don’t like to 
leave this. business altogether to Dor- 
sey.” Dorsey was the architect’s super- 
intendent on the job. 

“Let’s get at it, then,” said Hugh. 

But as he rose to clear the table for 
the spreading out of plans, the tele- 
phone rang. He answered it without 
any particular interest. But as he lis- 
tened, his expression changed. His face 
grew white. His hands shook. 

They both came toward him as. his 
shaking fingers restored the receiver to 
its hook. 

“Hugh! Hugh darling!’ Janet 
hovered over him. 

“Deering, my dear fellow, what is 
ar * 

“It was a telegram from Beatrice,” 
he said. “Sit down, Janey darling. A 
terrible thing has happened! The poor 
girl! Their train was wrecked, just 
the other side of Marrowday Juriction 
—an open switch—something «She 
wasn’t hurt, but he 

“Killed?” It was Stanton who spoke. 

Hugh nodded. 

“Hugh dearest, let me ask Western 
Union to repeat the message. We’re 
prepared now. It was such a shock 
that you may have misunderstood.” 








Janet still hovered tenderly over him, 
her hand upon his shoulder, all the 


‘beautiful, maternal lights lit in her eyes. 


“Let me ask them to repeat the mes- 
sage,” said Stanton. 

But when the message was repeated, 
it was the same bald statement of 
tragedy. There had been a wreck, 
cause unknown, although probably due 
to an open switch; seven people were 
dead and thirty more or less seriously 
injured. The rest of the passengers 
had miraculously escaped injury. Be- 
atrice ‘Creamer announced herself as 
one of these last and her husband of 
a few hours as one of the first. She 
asked Hugh to notify the family and 
to come down the road to meet her. 

“Tjl_ go with you,” said Stanton. 
Hugh thanked him mechanically. “We'd 
better take a car,” Stanton continued. 
“Service on the railroad will be all 
balled up for hours.” 

“Mine wouldn’t do—wouldn’t hold 
us all coming back. It’s nothing but 
a runabout. Telephone the garage for 
a car and a good driver.” 

“Shall I go with you, Hugh? Or do 
you think it will be better for me to 
wait here and be ready to receive 
3eatrice when you bring her back? 
Poor, poor Beatrice!” 

“You mustn’t think of coming, dear- 
est. It’s too long a ride is 

She kissed him good night and 
waved to them as they started on their 
journey to the Junction. 

Poor Beatrice! What a tragedy! 

And then her mind, which always 
sought the truth, questioned that easy, 
slipshod judgment. A shock, yes—that 
certainly; but would it be such a 
tragedy? Beatrice had made no pre- 
tense of affection for the man she had 
married. Would she, a month. hence, 
call it a tragedy? Or would she, heart- 
less and honest, call it merely a piece of 
her characteristic luck? 
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The story of a girl and two men and what she learned about true chivalry. 


HE was so pretty when she breezed 
into the offices of the /nland Orbit 
that day, and asked to see Mr. 

Webb, that had it not been for her 
yellow banner and the ribbon regalia 
across her blouse, the office boy would 
never have guessed her to be a suffra- 
gette. As it was, not liking the species, 
he demanded her errand. 

“Oh, just a friendly call.’ She 
smiled. 

The managing editor, who was new 
and rated somewhat young for the job, 
sat with his shirt sleeves rolled up, 
frowning through his _ steel-rimmed 
spectacles over a war editorial. .At the 
sight of the unexpected caller, he looked 
up, somewhat startled; then, removing 
his eyeshade, he tilted back in his chair 
to indicate that he was at her service. 
He didn’t think of rising; it simply 
didn’t occur to him. 

“Hello, Charlotte! Glad to see you. 
Sit down,” said he, producing a neigh- 
boring chair that happened to be dis- 
engaged. 

Charlotte sat, with mental exhorta- 
tions to herself to stop feeling like a 
kid whenever she met John Webb. 
ven if She had met him as the chum 
of his little sister, he wasn’t so terribly 
much older, anyway! And now, since 
her graduation from college in June, 
she had been stumping the State, and, 
as a seasoned campaigner, had a right 
to feel herself a match for any man. 

He continued to survey her with an 
amused little twist to his mouth till she 


felt very ill at ease. Had it been a 
few years earlier, she would have stuck 
out her tongue at him, but of course, 
now, she couldn’t. 

When she could bear it no longer, 
“Well?” she demanded. 

“Well?” 

“T saw you listening to my speech in 
the-street meeting outside the post office 
—and I’ve come for your criticism.” 

The managing editor rolled a ciga- 
rette. ° 

“Criticism?” he inquired delicately. 
“Or—compliments °” 

“Honest criticism—of course!” 

“Well, your delivery is excellent— 
you don’t screech and rant as many 
women speakers do——” 

Charlotte beamed. 

“Go on.” 

“And, of course, you hold your 
crowd—just as would any other good- 
looking girl on a soap box preaching 
suffrage, pacificism, conscription, or 
any other old thing. But when it comes 
to logic—well, that’s not in your books. 
You appeal only to the emotions of 
your audience. You don’t produce a 
single fact or argument that could con- 
vert a guinea pig———” 


“Ethel warned me of your indiffer- 
ence to suffrage,” observed Charlotte 
a little coldly. 

“That’s neither here nor there. You 
believe in it, and I like to see a person 
show the courage of his convictions, 
whatever they are. 


Go out and start 
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something, and don’t be satisfied with 


applause. Look fgg opposition!” 

Charlotte Maxwell left the Orbit 
office with an inward sense of grievance 
as the only result of her interview. 
She wondered if John’s attitude was 
attributable to an utter lack of chivalry 
in his make-up; it was so different from 
that of other men whom she had met 
in campaigning. He hadn’t a Word of 
praise for her pluck and nerve—a girl 
standing out in the open highway, ha- 
ranguing big crowds, answering ques- 
tions in a manner: that would have 
struck terror to the hearts of most 
women. But he seemed to feel she was 
entitled to no especial credit, any more 
than if she had been her own brother! 
She deliberated, too, whether the effect 
of so much independence in women was 
not to make men less polite. 

The rendezvous for that evening’s 
meeting was at the base of the well- 
known Griffiths statue in City Hall 
Square, erected to the memory of a 


gallant citizen and soldier, (General 
Roger Williams Griffiths. Returning to 
his native town at the close of the 


Civil War, he had founded the Griffiths 
Machinery Company ; likewise a family 
of sons and daughters, whose descend- 
ants, reaping where their ancestor had 
sown, to-day were able to maintain 
luxurious establishments with crested 
motor. cars, and intermarry with the 
noblest in this democratic land. 

It was the persistent regret of the 
worthy members of the Inland Suf- 
frage League—who, on the whole, were 
more conspicuous for intellect than for 
social prestige—that the women of the 
Griffiths clan remained deaf to the clar- 
ion call of sisterhood. Unfortunately, 
intellect was not fashionable in Inland. 
Auction bridge was; modern dancing 
had been; at this time, Red Cross re- 
lief work threatened to become so. But 
suffrage had never had its day, and un- 
til Votes for Women should be taken 
up by a few of the really right people 
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in the country-club set, prospects for 
gaining recruits to the Inland League 
were most discouraging. 

Charlotte ascended the rostrum that 
night and looked about her—a slim, 
girlish figure all in white, except for 
the yellow ‘sweater that matched the 
band on her sailor hat. Straightway 
the crowd began to gather—a youth 
and maiden driven to the park that 
August evening to do their sweetheart- 
ing; a trio of traveling men from the 
Inland House, who thought the weather 
too warm for the “movies;” a coterie 
of small boys, who came with latent 
hopes that before the evening was over, 
somebody might get arrested ; the same 
old crowd. 

“Friends re she began—and 
plunged straightway into substantially 
the same speech that John Webb had 
told her wouldn’t convert anybody, 
while the crowd grew larger every min- 
ute. She was talking most dramatically 
about “housewives whose work has 
been taken from the home” when she 
became aware of a youth in a motor 
car—a perfect little “peach” of a road- 
ster—drawing up beside the curb within 
hearing distance. The rays from the 
street lamp above lighted up his clean- 
cut, regular features and a thick crop 
of smoothly brushed hair. He was 
very gaod to look upon. 

Almost involuntarily Charlotte keyed 
her voice so that he might hear and 
be interested; and she had her reward 
presently when he climbed out of the 
car and forged his way through her 
audience to the front, where he stood 
gazing up at her with a look that was 
the quintessence of respectful admira- 
tion. At the conclusion of her speech, 
it was he who led the handclapping, 
and he would have assisted her from 
the soap -box had she not anticipated 
him by leaping nimbly down. 

“Pardon me,” he said with a charm- 
ing smile, “but I want to tell you I 
never heard suth a bully speech. Rip- 
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‘“Oh—oh,’’ she breathed, ‘‘Roger, you 


ping! You’ve converted me, all right!” 
He about to say more when 
chanced to recognize the dowdy little 
president of the league, who stood at 
one side furling the banner. ‘Miss Ol 
cott!’ he hailed her. ‘Good evening! 
Won’t you please introduce 
vouch for my respectability ?” 
Miss Olcott did the honors. 


Was he 





us—and 





extravagant boy! It’s far too lovely.” 


“Miss Maxwell, our State organizer 
—Mr. Roger Griffiths.” Then, to the 
young man: “I hope you’re with us in 
our cause.” 

“I’m going to be,” he responded with 
alacrity. “Meanwhile’—he _ reached 
forward and took possession of the 
soap box she was trying to tug—“‘‘that’s 
too heavy a thing for a lady to tarry. 
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Mayn’t I leave it somewhere for you? 
And—there’s room in my car for two 
passengers, if you girls don’t mind a 
little crowding.” 

There was high excitement out at 
the country club when the news spread 
that at last Roger Griffiths—Roger the 
elusive, Roger the much desired—was 
playing a favorite ; all the more so when 
it became known that the pretty girl 
who took tea one afternoon on the club 
porch with his mother and sisters was 
none other than the young suffragette 
who harangued the noonday crowds 
down on Main Street. She came of 
perfectly nice people, it appeared— 
father a physician somewhere up State. 
Anyway, she had influenced the Griff- 
iths women ‘to support the Inland 
League—and it came to pass that suf- 
frage became fashionable. 

The managing editor of the Orbit 
dropped in to call on Miss Maxwell one 
Sunday afternoon to find out how, it 
happened. “It appeared he had his sus- 
picions. 

“Everybody says,” he remarked, 
“that you’re going to marry Roger 
Griffiths.” 

“Everybody,” reflected the State or- 
ganizer, crossing her slim white ankles 
in her landlady’s porch hammock, “says 
too much.” 

“Well—lI’m asking—are you?” 


’ 


Charlotte might have told him that - 


she couldn’t see why he was so con- 
cerned all of a sudden, but she had an 
unaccountable impulse to tell him all 
about it. He looked receptive. 

“If you mean am I engaged, I’m 
not,” she said. “Has he proposed? 
“Yes. Am I going to accept him? I 
don’t know. We haven’t known each 
other very long—and If I were 
Ethel, what would you say?” 

“T should ask, first,” said John Webb 
very gently, “do you love him?” 

“T—can’t tell. It’s all happened so 
suddenly. Of course, I’ve had beaux 





before—boys who thought they wanted 
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to marry me—but Roger Griffiths is 
serious. He’s a man, twenty-six years 
old, and he wants a home of his own, 
I’m sure he’s everything mother would 
like—well bred, good looking - 

“Rich,” supplemented John grimly. 

“Yes. And money is nice, if one 
doesn’t sacrifice more important things 
to get it. And Roger is the most un- 
selfish, considerate man toward women 
I have ever known... And even though 
he is so liberal-minded e 

“Oh, is he?” inquired John. 

" it hasn’t taken away from his 
sense of chivalry. He won't let me 
stir a foot on the street alone at night. 
Whenever I speak at street meetings, 
he always stays around, to take me 
home “ 

“Some of the rest of us haven’t time 
for that.” 

“In short,” Charlotte summed up, 
“T feel, as his wife, I should always 
have shelter—protection. He would 
give me everything I want * 

“Everything,” said John Webb, half 
to himself, “but freedom. And maybe, 
if you were comfortable, you wouldn’t 
miss that. But here approaches your 
gallant charioteer !” 

Roger had come to carry her off for 
an informal Sunday-night supper out 
at the home of his sister, now Mrs. 
Reggie Haviland, wife of the president 
of the Haviland Motor Company, who 
was, incidentally, mayor of Inland City. 
The prosperous young Havilands, with 
their trio of adorable kiddies, presented 
a tableau of domestic bliss de lure. 

“Your family are all so lovely to 
me,” said Charlotte, on the trip home- 
ward along the river bank beneath the 
September moon. 

“Glad you like them,” approved 
Roger. “Though, really, it’s of much 
more consequence that you like me. 
3y the way, I’ve been saving this all 
day to give you. Here,” and he slack- 
ened their speed, while placing a small 
leather case in Gharlotte’s fingers. 
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She opened it curiously and discov- 
ered a wonderful solitaire diamond in 
a platinum setting. 

“Oh—oh!” she breathed. ‘“‘Roger— 
you extravagant boy! It’s far too 
lovely !” 

“Will you wear it for me, honey 
girl?” 

“Oh, Roger! I—I don’t know. Be- 
ing engaged seems so awfully final. 
Besides—you know I couldn’t think of 
geitmig married until after the referen- 
dum !” 

“But that’s only two months away. 
Don’t you suppose I am willing to wait 
that long? Then it’s all settled.” 

And their lovers’ bargain was sealed 
with a kiss. 

The next day, Charlotte Maxwell 
went about her accustomed routine of 
business at headquarters, ,answering 
inquiries, dictating letters, conscious 
every moment of a solitaire ring dan- 
gling on a gold chain out of sight be- 
neath her blouse. She wished she liked 
better being engaged; perhaps she 
would after she was used to it. She 
was glad of the break in the course of 
the afternoon when a delegation of out- 
of-town people dropped in, to urge the 
attendance of herself and other suf- 
fragists at the prohibition rally to take 
place in the square that evening. 

Charlotte promptly promised her 
support and promised to aid in distri- 
buting handbills. Five minutes later, 
she called up the Griffiths Machinery 
Company and asked to speak to Mr. 
Roger Griffiths: 

“Roger—I’ve a favor to ask of you. 
Will you”—here she laughed—* protect 
me to-night at a meeting in the 
square ‘“ 

“Surest thing you know. Going to 
speak rt 

“Oh, no. I forgot to tell you—this 
isn't suffrage; it’s prohibition.” 

A moment of silence, before the voice 
of her fiancé inquired: 
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“How long since you’ve been a pro- 
hibitionist ?” 

“Always, I guess—only not active. 
Why—aren’t you?” 

“Hardly.” 

His tones sounded so forbidding that 
Charlotte found her own voice waver- 
ing. : 

“Well, don’t bother, then. Only I 
shall have to go. You see, I prom- 
ised a 

Roger spoke almost testily. 

“Don’t make any more promises until 
I see you. * I'll drop in about four 
o’clock.” 

When he came, he proceeded at some 
length to set forth circumstances of 
which his fiancée, a newcomer in town, 
could hardly be cognizant. It seemed 
that Inland City was. the hardest nut 
the Prohibition Party had to crack in 
the entire State, inasmuch as the liquor 
interests, personified by the directorate 
of the Fitzgerald Brewing Company, 
were entangled with the finest old fami- 
lies of the town. 

“Furthermore,” said Roger in a low 
tone, looking around to make sure that 
Honora Rooney, the little typewriting 
girl, was not overhearing, “the Fitz- 
gerald good will alone is worth thou- 
sands of dollars a year to the Griffiths 
Company. I know that to you prohibi- 
tion represents a beautiful ideal—like 
religion or suffrage, for instance—but 
to me it spells diminution of dividends.” 

“What of it?” inquired Charlotte. 

“What of it?” It was the secretary 
of the Machinery Company, not Char- 
lotte’s devoted slave, who spoke. “Well 
—Il’ll put it in terms that a woman can 
best understand. If prohibition comes, 
it means fewer servants, automobiles, a 
generally lower standard of living for 
the entire Griffiths family. For you 
and me!” 

“Don’t you think prohibition is— 
right?” 

Doggedly, “No!” 
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“And then, from a clear sky, came a blow that sent her annoyer reeling and 
spinning toward the nearest tree. 


“Well, Roger, I do. 
stand up for it.” 

Roger smothered an exasperated ex- 
clamation. Then, “You wouldn’t if you 
were my wife!” he said. 

Possibly because Charlotte was, 
young and overconfident, and because 
her lover’s protestations of the eve- 
ning before still rang in her ears, she 
fully expected that night, as the hour 


So I’m going to 


approached for the rally, to feel the 
touch of Roger’s hand on her arm and 
to hear his bantering voice saying that 
even if she was the most pig-headed 
little radical in the world, he couldn’t 
have her out in the streets alone. But 
no Roger appeared. 

The meeting started—first, music by 
the band; then a short address of wel- 
come by the chairman of the local or- 
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ganization, who introduced the speaker 
of the evening, one Herbert Willson 
Crawford, Prohibition candidate for 
the legislature, who looked more like 
a college professor than an, aspirant 
for political laurels. 

But he knew how to talk! Char- 
lotte, with her little sheaf of leaflets, 
hovered near the platform so as not to 
miss a single word. This was a good 
speech—the sort of speech John would 
approve of. Mr. Crawford was se- 
cure in his facts. First, he touched 
lightly on the growth of the prohibition 
movement in the history of the world; 
then, coming down to their own era, 
he expatiated upon the anisery, the sin, 
the evils to society that could be laid 
at the door of drink. The crowd lis- 
tened as if spellbound; some of the 
shabbily dressed women were crying. 

“Aw, cut out the sob stuff!” shouted 
somebody. 

Every one turned in the direction 
of the interruption, while Charlotte 
looked about in vain for the policeman 
whom she had come to regard as a 
patron saint of all outdoor meetings. 

\ rough-looking individual standing 
near her shook a fist at the speaker. 

“You'd cut the poor man out of his 
beer, would you?” And from another 
quarter came the hoarse cry: “How 

bout our wives and children if we 
Would you make good, 


\T . ’ 595 


hesitated—then 
ed in again, But his very next 


Crawford 


words were cut off by: “Boys, how 
much longer shall we stand for this 
f dope?” and an overripe tomato 


him square in the cheek. Amid a 
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e€ Of animosity and qaerision, otnert 
missiles followed—sticks, stones, de- 
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o depart, but the little 
band of prohibitionists held their own 
and rallied around the speaker, Char- 
lotte among them. She saw that it 
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lost of the women and children 
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was no impromptu affair, this uprising; 
every sign pointed to its having been 
planned, with its ringleaders scattered 
in the crowd and primed at a given 
signal to break up the meeting. 

“Gimme that banner, lady!” came in 
peremptory tones to her ears. 

Terrified, but defiant, she kept her 
nerve. 

“T will not! 
me or ' 

An insolent laugh interrupted the 
girl’s empty threat; a leering, ugly face 
bent down toward her own; two great, 
dirty hands placed themselves over hers 
that clutched the banner pole. She felt 
her courage oozing away. Oh, where 
was Roger? 

And then, from a clear sky, came a 
blow that sent her annoyer reeling and 
spinning toward the nearest tree, and 
the voice of John Webb said: 

“Hurry, child! I must get you out 
of this!” 

Clinging tightly to his arm, she let 
him take her home. 


Don’t you dare touch 





All night long, Charlotte passed 
through a series of troubled dreams 
in which she seemed to be calling con- 
tinually for Roger—who didn’t come. 
She awoke at dawn with a splitting 
headache ; then, leaving a scribbled note 
at her bedroom door that she was not 
to be disturbed till noon, she crept back 
to bed again. 

The sun 


when a tin 


in the heavens 


id knock announced the ad- 
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vent of the landlady with a breakfast 
tray and the morning Orbit. Sitting 
up in bed, Charlotte scanned the head- 
lines, skipping over “Brilliant dance at 


the Cc untry Club” to fasten on the col- 
umn that began: 

PROHIBITION CANDIDATE ROUTED BY 
ORGANIZED GANG OF ROUGHS. 
WHERE WERE THE POLICE? 

After reading the account—in which 
it became evident that the affair had‘ 
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been even more serious than she had 
imagined, the speaker himslf escaping 
bodily injury only by taking the first 
train out of town—Charlotte turned to 
the editorial page, where her eyes 
caught the caption: 


A DISGRACE TO INLAND CITY. 


She read on; fascinated, as the writer, 
whoever he was, openly charged con- 
nivance between the liquor interests 
and the civil authorities, and deplored 
that in this era, in a town of the sup- 
posed enlightenment of Inland City, an 
upright gentleman, campaigning in an 
honorable cause, had not been accorded 
the right to be heard. 

“Whe-w-w!” whistled the girl to her- 
self. “Somebody has the courage of 
his convictions !” 

The landlady appeared again, with 
the message for Miss Maxwell that Mr. 
Webb was on his way uptown to see 
her—very important. Charlotte has- 
tened to dress, and was on her way 
downstairs when John swung up the 
walk toward the house. 

“Hello!” he greeted her, wasting lit- 
tle time on preliminaries. “I’ve been 
canned—for an editorial in this morn- 
ing’s Orbit. Did you see it?” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, “and if you 
wrote it—I’m proud of you, that’s all!” 

A glad light came into his eyes, 
though he went on, a little nervously: 

“It seemed that just before the meet- 
ing began last night, somebody got wind 
of interference by the Fitzgerald bunch. 
The police department refused to lend 
a hand without authorization by Com- 
missioner Evans, who was out at the 
country club; and when we rang up the 
club, Roger Griffiths answered for his 
cousin, saying that Mr. Evans could 
not be disturbed—to leave the number 
and he’d call up later.” 

“Do you infer,” demanded Charlotte 
very slowly, “that Roger Griffiths knew 
there was going to be trouble?” 

“Of course he knew it—and that the 
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police department wouldn’t raise a hand 
to stop it. And as Colonel Griffiths 
owns the controlling iriterest in the 
Orbit, I knew well enough that edi- 
torial would serve as my swan song.” 

Charlotte made no comment for the 
moment; her thoughts were far away, 
pondering on Roger Griffiths and the 
nature of his “chivalry’—shelter and 
protection for the woman he loved, so 
long as she lived his life, thought his 
thoughts, and did not venture to stray 
from the path his interests dictated she 
should tread! 

“T’ve come to say good-by,” went on 
John Webb, a little forlornly. “I’ve 
had my chance here, and perhaps I’ve 
been a fool to throw it over. But—I 
can’t stand being muzzled when I feel 
I ought to speak. And out in Seattle, 
there’s a classmate who believes in me 
and will give me an opportunity on a 
paper he wants to start. Of course, 
it means beginning at the bottom——” 

“All the way to Seattle?” broke in 
Charlotte. “Why, what will I ig 

“Tt is a long way,” said John. “And 
I suppose, when we meet again, you'll 
be—Mrs. Griffiths ?” 

The girl shook her head decidedly. 

“No!” she declared. “No!” 

The young man looked as if he could 
hardly believe his ears, but he took a 
step forward and seized her hand. 

“Do you mean,” he began tensely, 
“that the field is still open for some 
other fellow? That if, some one of 
these days, when I’m on the way to 
make good, I should come East to bring 
you back with me, perhaps you 

Charlotte’s discreet landlady would 
never in the world have selected that 
particular moment to interrupt the 
téte-a-téte behind the vines, but Mr. 
Griffiths was at the telephone wanting 
to speak to Miss Maxwell. 

“Oh, is he?’ said the girl, barely 
turning her head. “Well, tell him I’m 


’ 








very busy, and he can leave his num- 
ber. What were you saying, John?” 




















“Star Light, Star Bright” 
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When a woman of energy and ambition meets 
Opportunity, something is bound to happen. 


RS. KATE KENDALL stood in 
the dining-room window, her 


hands rolled up in her white 
apron, and watched her amiable, aim- 
less husband stroll slouchingly down 
the road toward town. He had mowed 
one side of the lawn, and left the mower 
leaning suggestively against the fence 
on the unmown side. 

“Oh, Lord!” murmured his wife, 
looking after him with tear-brightened 
eyes, and though her words indicated 
unsurprised chagrin, they held also a 
quaint tenderness. She had that morn- 
ing to bake six loaves of bread for 
Mrs. Morrow, to finish hemming the 
kitchen aprons for Sally Blake, to pick 
and shell two quarts of peas for Mrs. 
Devon, to deliver a dozen eggs to the 

re, and to ba 


e would have little time for lawn 





ce a cake for the bazaar. 


icion crossed her face 
into the pantry and 


paper of the second 








” 
; ell, it was only two dimes 
ed to the plump cat rubbing 
{ : . sae Oi ee 
vitely against her ankles, “‘and 
Frank Larson’ll see him and 
lim something to do. 


The cat purred noisily, She pushed 
ently away with her foot. 
“Oh, go ‘long, Tom! You’re just like 
him—always purring and in the way— 
never did a bit of good in your life— 


never here when there’s a mouse to 


catch—only come home for something 
to eat. Why, my stars, you are just 
like him!” she ended, surprised at the 
aptness .of her comparisons. “Get on 
out, you good-for-nothing !” 

She opened the screen door and 
pushed the unprotesting cat outside, 
where he sat on the top step and 
purred in the sunshine. 

It was an especially lovely morning 
—even for California. The red bugin- 
villea climbing the back porch was 
in full blossom. Vagrant nasturtiums 
bloomed everywhere—a red one in the 
lettuce bed, a yellow one in the bean 
patch, a myriad of them climbing the 
stalks of the tall sunflowers. 

These trespassing flowers were with- 
out doubt the severest thorn in Tom 
Kendall’s complacent contentment, for 
his greatest pride in life was the back 


r which he exercised spas- 


garden Ove 

modic spells of weeding and watering. 
“Confound it, Kate,” he was wont to 

protest, “a lettuce bed’s no place for 


flowers! Keep ’em where they be- 





e’s got any 
Why don’ you get out of it 
and earn some money?” she was wont 
1 ‘asionally 
succeeded in spurring him into a few 
days or wecks of remunerated labor, 
she well knew that nothing could ever 
prevent him from fulfilling his destiny 
as a weather prophet and pool player. 
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‘**] say, may I use your phone?’ 


They had been married twenty-five 
years, during which time they had ac- 
cumulated two mortgages and a lovely 
dark-eyed daughter—Jane—who pos- 
sessed her mother’s ambitions, but 
her father’s absence of energy. This 
discrepancy Mrs. Kendall had striven 
fiercely to overcome and had partially 
succeeded. 

“T’ve always been so grateful to 
Providence that Jane doesn’t look like 
me that I don’t much care if she doesn’t 
want to set the world afire,” she often 
said. 

Mrs. Kendall was not a_ beautiful 





he 


woman, and she loved 
beauty with the pite- 
ous passion often seen 
in plain people. Every 
feature of her face 
flatly contradicted the 
right of its neighbors 
to live near it. Her 
long cheeks, topped 
with startlingly high 
cheek bones, absolutely 
denied relationship to 
her short, upturned 
nose. Her towering 
forehead scorned the 
slightly receding 
chin, and her absurdly 
heavy eyebrows made 
one completely over 
look the fact that un- 
derneath them were 
light-blue, kindly 
eyes. Her thin brown 
hair rivaled cobwebs 
in fineness, defying 
any efforts at a coif- 
fure more pretentious 
than a “slicked-up”’ 
knob on top of her 
head, always a trifle 
Her fig- 
ure was dumpy and 
her waistline de- 
scended in the back. 

Yet those who had 
known her all their lives saw nothing 
but beauty in her face, nor were there 
any who were not glad at her coming 
and regretful at her leaving. 

Now, as she looked out at the sun- 
shine and the green growing things of 


“off center.” 


repeated. 


the back garden, her spirits rose with 
the radiance of the morning; and while 
she kneaded Mrs. Morrow’s bread, she 
sang cheerily, in a high, not unpleasant 
soprano: 

“My Hannah Lady, I does love you. 
There ain’t no baby so good an’ true 

In Louisiana I could——” 


ut evidently her thoughts busied 


% 
a 
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themselves on her ever-constant strug- 
gle for finances, for presently the words 
of her song changed to: 

“['ll start a bake shop—that’s what I'll do. 
I'll make some money to give to you, 


| 


My little Janey, baby girl, my—tra-lala——” 
Her poetical inspiration failed, here, 
to keep pace with the melody, so she 
returned to the first and repeated her 
parody again and again, increasing 
gradually in vigor and momentum until 
interrupted by an angry masculine 
voice: 
“IT say, in there! I say!” 


“Well, say away,’ Mrs. Kendall 


grected him, going to the door with a 
plump dough loaf in her hands. 

“May I use your phone?” inquired 
the harassed, stout, and perspiring in- 
dividual who stood on her doorstep. 

He held his panama hat crushed un- 
der one arm; his shirt sleeves were 
rolled to his elbows; the belt that se- 
cured his khaki trousers threatened 
gravely to desert its post of duty; his 
boots were scratched and brier torn; 
and yet he exhaled a mysterious air of 
sophistication quite foreign to the town 
of Fairville. And his fury was unmis- 
“I say, may I use your phone?” he 
repeated 
rs. Kendall leaned down and loosed 
the door latch with her elbow. 


\ yes—if you don’t swear over 
\nd please don’t kick my cat. He’s 
| } le ss.”? 
he man laughed shortly and fol- 
lowed her into the dining room. 


vever was so ripping mad in my 
1 


life,” he apologized. 

Quite without pretense as to her 
wl some interest, Mrs. Kendall sat 
down to listen comfortably, patting and 

i 


turning the loaf of dough. The man 
called long distance, and then gave a 
Los Angeles number. 

“T’ve always found it hard to make 
my point over the phone when I was 
right mad,” Mrs, Kendall suggested. 
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“J won't,” he returned grimly, a flash 
of amusement in his keen eyes as he 
looked at her. 

Mrs. Kendall understood it. She 
laughed. 

“Oh, I can’t afford to miss a word of 
this,” she explained. “I’m way behind 
my neighbors on news. I'll lose my 
social position in this town if I don’t 
get some new gossip pretty soon.” 

“Well, this is a chance to redeem 
yourself, all right. It’d be murder if I 
could get my hands on that fat 
Hello—hello—hello! This Main 2600? 
Yes! Where's Miss Minturn? The 
deuce it is! Well, what are you doing 
there? D’you think we pay you to have 
breakfast in bed? We've got the whole 
troupe out here—that’s what’s the mat- 
ter! What’s a little fever? Oh, L-o-r-d! 
Well, you’re fired! Do you get me? 
Fired! Fired! Fired!” 

He banged the receiver into place and 
wiped his forehead weakly. 

“T never knew a fat woman yet you 
could depend on. If Minturn isn’t sick, 
she’s always broke down somewhere in 
that old tin dishpan o’ hers. Well, if 
you'll be kind enough to give me a 
drink, I’ll go back and let the bunch kill 
me.” 

“Ts it moving pictures?” 





asked Mrs. 
Kendall, with such awe, respect, and 
admiration that the man_ grinned 
widely. 
“That’s what. Come a hundred miles 
1 


to get the scene we wanted over here 


~ 


in this burned-down place up the road 
—and then Minturn fails to show up!” 
\Irs. Kendall gazed at him a trifle 


blankly, and then bustled by him into 
the kitchen, hurriedly sacrificing one of 
the two lemons for Mrs. Peter’s pie 
while her guest perched on the kitchen 
table and made remarks at random 
about the absent fat woman. He 
sniffed appreciatively. 


“Say,” he speculated, “I wonder if 





you wouldn’t give us all a hand-out. 
We started so early from Hollywood we 
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didn’t have time for anything but cof- 
fee. Miss Pefford is nearly starved.” 

“Molly Pefford!” 

Mrs. Kendall missed the glass and 
squeezed the lemon into the open sugar 
bin. 

“The real thing,” grinned the man. 
“All-star cast, and all madder than 


” 


” 


“Hell,” supplied Mrs. Kendall, quite 
unconsciously, blindly groping for the 
sugar bin and trying to recover her 
business faculties. ‘How many are 
there of you?” 

“Eleven. Fifty or sixty, counting the 
extras—but they can go hungry.” 

“All I have would be coffee and 
bread and butter and preserves. It’d be 
twenty cents apiece. Oh, you needn't 
look surprised. I can’t afford to feed 
rich actors for nothing—not with the 
most persevering pool player in the 
State of California for a husband and 
a daughter that’s bothering the life out 
of me to learn to be a movie actress 
herself. Here’s your lemonade.” 

“Oh, we'll pay all right,” laughed the 
man. “Can your daughter act?” 

“Not a bit on earth. Just like her fa- 
ther’s people, and they’re all as awk- 
ward as new colts. She’ll get it out of 
her head in time. If J hadn’t been born 
with this mistake of a face, J could 
have acted anything on earth.” 

There was no conceit or pride in the 
remark, merely the statement of an un- 
important fact. She laughed at her vis- 
itor’s expression. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t expect to begin now 
But I was thinking 
that if your fat woman was going to 
be an Irishwoman—or maybe a coon— 
why, I make up beautifully for either 
one. I always do those parts in our 
home-talent plays.” 

“She was going to be a_ nigger 
mammy,” said the man slowly, un- 
smiling. 

His look of cool speculation set Mrs. 
Kendall’s heart beating almost to suf- 


in ingénue parts. 


focation. He gulped down his lem- 
onade, readjusted his trouser belt with 
a jerk, twisted his face peculiarly, and 
said in a queer voice: 

“By Jove, it’d be the best stunt ever! 
Say, you spread out the eats, and I'll 
bring the bunch over, and Miss Pefford 
can see what she thinks about it. Oh, 
Lord—I wonder—can you i 

“IT can do anything from a cakewalk 
to hanging my husband,” said Mrs 
Kendall in a steady voice, “if I only get 
a chance.” 





When her husband returned at five 
that afternoon, he was placidly sur- 
prised to find the lawn and lawn mower 
just as he had left them. Hastening his 
steps to find out if Kate was “sick or 
something,” he found the usually well- 
ordered kitchen looking as if it had 
been the scene of a school picnic. The 
house was silent. 

“Kate!” He raised his voice in mild 
consternation. 

“T’m taking a bath,” came a faint an- 
swer from upstairs. 

Her husband gazed about him, 
thought of the untouched lawn mower, 
noticed Mrs. Morrow’s long-neglected 
bread, running over the pans on the 
warming oven and trickling doughily 
onto the cold stove, and saw no prepara- 
tions for supper. 

“Good Lord!” he puzzled. 

He went into the pantry and looked 
cautiously under the paper of the sec- 
ond shelf. Kate had either found a new 
hiding place or had sold no eggs that 
day. Perhaps if he had taken only one 
of the dimes, she would not have no- 
ticed He whistled faintly at the 
thought of the temper she would prob- 
ably be in. 

“Kate,” he called up the stairs, “are 
you sick ?” 


“\\V-ell,” after a pause, ‘who in thun- 


der’s been here?” 
“Some picnickers from Los Angeles.” 
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The answer came unhesitatingly. “Go 
on out and mow that lawn. I'll be 
down in a minute.” 

le went to his mowing with surpris- 
ing obedience, but paused often, re- 


moved his crinkled panama, and rubbed 
the back of his hand across his fore- 
head in a bewildered way. Kate in the 
bathtub! With the kitchen looking as 
if ravaged by a hurricane, and no eggs 
delivered ! 

Could he have seen his wife just one 
hour earlier, he would not have mar- 
veled so exceedingly at her being in the 
bathtub, even at the unwonted hour of 
five-fifteen. For she had crawled, that 
afternoon, through the thickest of the 
underbrush on the unkept White place 
for a quarter of a mile. She had wrig- 
gled under the fallen porch floor and 
emerged through broken, burned boards 


in the cellar floor. She had saved the 


life of a large blond doll by hiding with 
it in an old well—not a dry well. She 


had climbed like a kitten up among the 
charred and rotting rafters. She had 


t the villain with a gun that nearly 
dislocated her already suffering shoul- 
She had pleaded for the life of 
Jored husband with real tears and 
And after her com 
xion had been hastily renewed from 


moe 1 
I name SOvDS 
_ ° 


devastation of her tears, she had 
| the afternoon with a spirited 
\ ] came down from her bath, 
nd her husband investigating th 
in tl l *hen She had on a 
! e gingham dress with a towel 
s her shoul hich 

s l { le ks i 





lis d S] nc 
L Sl ing 
. : 
i ip plates wit r at 
er husband. There was a strange ma- 


chinelike quality about her, as if she 
had left all her thoughts upstairs. Her 
husband leaned 
nst the sink and watched her curi- 


heavy-shouldered 
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“Looks like you’d been feeding an 
army round here,” he ventured finally. 
“You must have been mighty busy to 
let all that bread spoil.” 

His curiosity crept eagerly into his 
voice. Mrs. Kendall went on with her 
work and gave him an unusually long 
and pleasant explanation. 

“T was. You never saw such a hun- 
gry mob. They picnicked over at the old 
White place, but they wanted a lunch 
this morning. Then this afternoon I 
went over and showed them how to 
cook over a camp fire. But they paid 
me fif-fifteen dollars.” 

“Good Lord!” commented her hus- 
band, a light of expectancy dawning in 
his thick-lidded eyes. 

“Yes, and I’m going to pay every 
cent of it on the grocery bill, so you 
needn't look so elated. I’ve hid it. 
You’re a fine specimen, to steal the 
money I was saving for Jane’s stock- 
ings !” 

“She’s got stockings, ain’t she?” 

“Not any decent ones. She wants 
some silk ones for her party dress. I’d 


J 


” 


ust like to—— 
The screen door banged and their ° 
daughter entered. She walked slouch- 

books in a strap. 


kirt were soiled 


ingly, carrying two 
Her white blouse and s 
and were put on so care- 


made her overly ma- 





seem yet clumsier. But 


lovely as a fresh wild 
1 her father’s wide 

eddish-brown curly 
n-cut features. Best 


therited her mother’s 





ike exquisite 

with pink. 

she ereeted 
them, tossing books under the table 
and wilting 1 a chair. “My stars, 


what a mess! Good land, mother, your 
face looks like a beet! Thought you 
washed your hair yesterday.” 

“T did. Didn’t get the soap out, I 
guess.” 
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Mrs. Kendall pushed her husband 
aside none too gently, and filled the 
big teakettle at the sink. She saw him 
smile meaningly at Jane, and _ she 
avenged it. 

“Your father stole the money I’ve 
been trying to save for your silk stock- 
ings and played two good games of pool 
with it.” 

“Oh, you mean old thing, you!” cried 
the girl sharply. “Oh, how—how de- 
testable you are! Oh, I just hate . 

“That’s it—fly into a_ tantrum,” 
drawled her father. ‘Your mother 
made fifteen dollars to-day and raises 
the devil because I spent twenty cents— 
mostly for lettuce seed, too.” 

“Oh, mother! Did you? Really? 
Oh, then I can have a new hat, too! 
Oh, glory be, glory be 

“No, you can’t,” interrupted her 
mother shrilly. “I’m—lI’m tired of be- 
ing the only one to go without things. 
You’ve got to take your turn. I’m 
ing to pay every cent on the gr 
bill.” 

] 


Mr. Kendall seized this golden oppor- 








go- 
cery 


tunity for escaping into the back gar- 
den, where he comforted himself by 
pulling a nasturtium vine out of the 
bean patch. Inside, Mrs. Kendall 
watched her daughter’s face gather into 
such a pout of aggrievedness that she 
added quickly: 

“Oh, honey, your hat doesn’t look 
very bad, and you ought to be thinking 


of saving every penny to help you go 
, 


You know I can’t go to college. I’m 
going to Los Angeles and go into the 
movies,” said Jane sullenly, flopping 
down into the chair. 

“Oh, maybe you can go,” her mother 
said, ignoring the last of Jane’s remark. 
“T’'ll think of some way. It doesn’t do 
any good to give up.” 

“Oh, mother, you make me tired! 
Always talking about the riches you’re 
going to get—and when your ship 
comes in—and when your star falls. 
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Why—why, everybody in this town 
jokes about it. They think it’s kind 
of—of crazy. They all know we’re as 
poor as Job’s turkey, and always will 
be. Why don’t you face it—honestly ?” 

Mrs. Kendall reached up and wiped 
her hands thoroughly on the dish towel, 
as if searching for self-control in the 
piece of hemmed flour sacking. When 
she spoke, her voice was thin and high. 

“TJ do face it honestly, but I'll fight 
it till I die, you—you ungrateful little 
thing! I suppose you—you think your 
father’s way is the best. I suppose folks 
respect and admire him!” 

“Well, there’s one thing about it 
Jane cried hotly. “Dad isn’t always 
nagging the life out of me—and—mak- 
ing everybody miserable—and when he 
has any money, he—he gives it to me.” 

She banged the door and joined her 
father in the bean patch. Though sev- 
eral bright round tears dropped into the 
pan of potatoes that Mrs. Kendall was 
peeling, the thought of the afternoon’s 
wonders and of ten crisp five-dollar 
bills safe between the leaves of volume 


” 


ten of the encyclopedia soon made her 
forget her weariness, and she bustled 
about getting supper, singing briskly: 
“There’s a land that is fairer than day 
And by faith we can see it afar——’ 


” 


Supper passed rather pleasantly, 
Jane and her father being entertained 
by a highly fictitious account of the 


6 


picnickers ;” and after her dishes were 
washed, Mrs. Kendall went out and sat 
down on the front steps where Jane 
was supposed to be studying algebra. 
She leaned wearily back against the 
porch post, and an early star pricked 
its way through the gray evening sky 
into her steady-gazing eyes. 
“Star light, star bright, first star I’ve seen to- 
night, 
I wish I may, I wish I might, have the 
wish I wish to-night,” 
she chanted with earnest emphasis. 
“You really kind of trust in it, don’t 
you?” laughed Jane. 
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“That's it—fly into a tantrum,’’ drawled her father. ‘‘Your mother made fifteen dollars to-day 
and raises the devil because I spent twenty cents—mostly for lettuce seed, too.’’ 


“Oh, I don’t know. I’m a little su- 
perstitious, perhaps. I always know 
that my luck’ll change some day.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard you say that 
ever since I could falk, and we’re poorer 
every year.” 

Her mother’s lips tightened. After 
a little silence, she said quietly: 

“T know it’s been hard for you, 
But I’m going to buy you the 
stockings and—and maybe the hat.” 


po 





“Oh, mother: 

Jane slid over quickly and burrowed 
her head into her mother’s shoulder. 
Mrs. Kendall patted her tenderly. 
When Jane lifted her eyes, they were 
brimming with tears. 

“Why, honey!” 

“Oh, mother, you are sucha peach! I 
don’t want the old hat—I won’t have 


it! I want you to spend it for the 
darned old groceries.” 

She broke into sobs, and her mother 
hugged her closely, her face flushed 
with happiness, for it was seldom in- 
deed that Jane laid such homage at her 
feet. 

“Listen, honey, there—there! I'll tell 
you the secret. They—they were such 
rich people that they paid me fifty dol- 
lars. I told your father fifteen, so he 
wouldn’t be bothering me to death 
about it.’’ 

Jane straightened in astonishment, 
but after an instant’s incredulous stare, 
she asked with startling irrelevance: 

“Mother, what made you marry 
dad?” 

“What? Why—why, because I loved 
him of course. You mustn’t think I al- 
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ways mean all I say when he—he ex- 
asperates me the way he does.” 

“Well,” announced Jane, with the 
rigid philosophy of youth, "you cer- 
tainly don’t love each other now, and 
I shouldn’t think you'd live with him 
any longer.” 

“Don’t—don’t you think your father 
loves me, Jane?” 

“Why, why, mother! Oh, mother, 
you don’t care if he doesn’t, do you? 
The—the lazy old thing!” 

“Yes,” said her mother, hunting 
vaguely with her eyes for the star, now 
lost again in the evening mist, and 
choosing her words with an effort, “yes, 
Ycare. If I didn’t love your father, I 
should have left him years ago. It’s a 
thing you never understand, my dear, 
until you love a man. And it isn’t right 
that you should speak as you do of him, 
because he’s a good man in many ways 
—and one—one can’t expect every- 
thing. Perhaps ie doesn’t 
care anything about homely old me, but 
I should like to think he di 


Str: ‘ embarrassed, Jane sat still, 


= ps rhaps 








her fingers twisting nervously. 





“Vou see, dear,” her mother went 


more matter-of-factly, “if your father 


could only hay 
would like him and speak well of him 


He’s honest and generous an 


He simply lacks tl ibility te ke 
money. Do you understand hat I 
mean? 

“Uh-huh,” admitted Jan 
‘ Yo kn vy 1 vO } >] t | 
s kind of a nice old thing.” 

my ] ] ng imi t 
loc ing « 1 t Mr 1] 
the glorious news that she had id 
good.” Moreover, it brought he1 A 
miraculous cl of tl sures 
which petrified her into a stout statue 


of incredible joy and kept her stand- 
ing bareheaded out by the mail box, 
staring at it, until she nearly got sun- 
stroke. It further informed her that on 
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the morning of the twenty-first, a por- 
tion of the “All Star Film Company” 
would be on their way from San Diego, 
where they were taking a Spanish pic- 

ids, to Hol- 
lywood, and would stop for her, in or- 


der that a permanent contract might be 


ture in the exposition grou 


arranged; and that she might take a fa- 
mous character part in a picture they 
were to put on at once in Los Angeles. 

lor the next two weeks, Mrs. Ken- 
dall watched the mail box like a hawk, 
and spent the rest of her time devising 
new hiding places for the wonderful 
check. She even gave up delivering 
eggs and refused to pick and shell any 
peas for her astonished friends unless 
they sent their children after them. She 
dared‘not set foot out of the yard, lest 
something should betray the precious 
loubtful if she’ herself 


could have explained her reasons for 


secret. It is ( 


not telling Tom and Jane all about it, 





unless it were for the sake of the ‘ great 
a 1 me ag Se ae See 
surprise” at the end. She had dreamed 
sO many years oft t “great surpr 
_ she had planned ; 1 ny wavs of 
bringing it about ways by long, 
lreary labor; this “great surprise” that 
would en | he 3) ave imes and 
q ers ier every elf pape id 
In every draw OT ( l 1\ 
l ok « cl \ 1 en io] | nN 
st lool t] ld 
' } ) 1] sv | . 
) x : 
nd , bile! Especi ( d 
Ie ed fc ( h ve 
frcas cael as ae ‘ 
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' 
on exn l 1 ¢ I cx Ss ¢i 
tort comp ) 1 ld 1 ¢ 
; n 5 : 
for lon ind | i lall rested 
, , 
content Wi t 
D Ton ] I ing away to 
Los Angele: 1 ty rl rich 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean who picnicked here that 
day have stopped for me in their automo 
bile. She is going to help me start a cook 
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ing school. Now, Jane, don’t make a fuss, 
and remember it may mean money enough 
for you to go to college. I have put ten 
dollars in the knife drawer. _Write to me 
in care of general delivery if anything hap- 
pens that you need me. Don’t forget to 
water old Rosie and take good care of your- 
selves. Lovingly, MorHer. 
On the morning of the twenty-first, 
Tom announced that he guessed he’d 
stay home that morning and mow the 
lawn, and only by dint of earnest prayer 
and an improvised errand at the grocery 
store did his strangely perturbed wife 
send him ambling off down the road 
before ten o’clock; shortly after which 
a great, dusty touring car tooted loudly 
at her front gate. She hastened down 
the walk, her old black suit brushed till 
it shone and betraying guilty traces of 
many a “making over.” A new green- 
grass stick-up, jigging merrily at her 
every brisk step, lent a remarkable air 


of festivity to the twisty little black hat,’ 


nd her generous old hand bag bulged 
to bursting. But the Star Film Com- 
pany could not have greeted her more 
cordially had she been clothed with 
their own careless frenzy of late fash- 
ions. 

“Hello, Aunt Kate!’ ‘“Where’s some 
raspberry jam?” “We don’t move an- 
other inch in this wagon till we’ve had 
some of that bread and jelly.” “Greet- 
ings to the latest film star—three 

as 


heers ! 
Mrs. Kendall caught the spirit of the 


moment, elevated her somber skirt al- 


4 


ost to her knees, and advanced to- 

ird them in a lively and surprisingly 
graceful cakewalk. 

“Not on your life!’ shouted a stout 


young gentleman above the laughter. 





‘You’ve got to forget the past. You’re 
on your way to be a swell old Irish 
dame—my wife, in fact.” 

“De delighted,” gasped Mrs. Ken- 
dall. “How do you like the family 
heirlooms I’m wearing? Shure an’ it’s 
your dear dead gran’mither’s dhress I 
be afther wearin’ the day.” 
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So, with a gale of hearty laughter, 
the big automobile sped away, straight 
on the road to glory. 


On an evening after sunset, just two 
weeks from that gay morning, a trim 
black roadster with red wheels stopped 
in front of the Kendall gate. It would 
have been a green one with yellow 
wheels had not a startling letter from 
her husband called Mrs. Kendall home 
before the green and yellow paint had 
dried on her special order. 

Mrs. Kendall knew the letter ’ by 
heart; she had puzzled over its con- 
tents every minute of the long drive 
home. 

Dear Kate: For God’s sake come home 
before Jane finds out! Frank and Ellen Lar- 


son saw you. Don’t think I’ll be blaming 
you, Kate. I know I drove you to it, but 
I’ve got a job that pays five dollars a day, 
and I'll put Jane through school—I swear 
I will. I know you're not a wicked woman 
at heart, Kate, and if you'll only come home 
now, before any one else sees you and it gets 
to Jane, I promise you I'll never mention it 
to you in any way so long as I live, for I 
guess it’s God’s punishment on me, 
Tom. 

All of her bewilderment showed 
plainly in her face as Mrs. Kendall 
walked slowly up the front walk, stiff- 
ened and weary from her long ride. 
She wore a smart dust coat, trim tan 
boots, and a snug hat tied down with a 
floating dark-green veil. Her husband, 
in a soiled working shirt and overalls, 
sat motionless on the top step and gazed 
at her in a stupid, stunned fashion as 
if paralyzed with despair. He looked 
uge old toad blinded 
by a sudden light. Even in her bewil- 
derment Mrs. Kendall |} 
“Te has gone to work. His clothes are 
For her 
husband’s queerly constructed pride had 
made him avoid any earthy labor as the 
plague. He brushed and cared for his 
clothes as carefully as a fastidious girl, 


grotesquely like a 


sept thinking: 





x 





dirty. He has gone to worl 


and would have been as greatly humili- 
ated to appear on the Fairville streets 
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stared at each other silently. 


looked past her, lown to tl 


at the gate. 


“Oh, my God!’ he mut 


dropped his head on his cl 
abandonment « 
mobile! Oh, my God!” 


“What on earth is the matter 





is—— Where's Jane?” 
He remained a statue 








itleman laugl “To 7Ot to 
i ell old Irish dame vife, in fac 
ch s his h d let ned togethel 
between his overalled knees She 
1 out and shook his should 
| 
ve Tom! Where’s Jane?” 
\ \ h l i  ( ld Ro ic, 
[ \ take t > | id [ 
W il LOnIng oUt it to ou 
t’ll Jane think about that 
mobile ?” 


Mrs. Kendall gasped with relief. 
“Why, she’ll think I bought it, of 
course. And it isn’t a caution to the 








oe 
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things I’m going to buy, either.” She 
came slowly up the steps and sat down 
beside him. “Now I'd like to know, 
Tom Kendall, why you’re acting like 
such a born fool over this. It was all 
right for me to stand in a hot kitchen 
all day to earn sixty-five cents, but here 
you've lost flesh because I’ve found a 
way to earn a thousand times that 
much.” 

He raised his big head jerkily and 
turned it toward her, his mind evidently 
grappling with the meaning of her 
words. 

“Hunh ?” 

It was somehow a pitiful sound. 
Mrs. Kendall’s eyes filled. 

“Tom, what have you been think- 
ing 2” 

The sight of her could not but par- 
tially dispel the misery and rancor that 
iad been troubling his soul. He mois- 
tened his lips and worked his lower jaw 


jueerly. 

“El-Ella saw you,” he stammered 
thickly, “‘with—with him.” 

‘In Los Angeles?” asked Mrs. Ken- 
dall, with a dawning light of compre- 
hension, 

“Yes—right in broad daylight, in 
front of the Alexandria Hotel. Oh, 
Kate, how could you do it? Painted, 
he said—painted! With one of these 
lorgnettes—you! And everybody laugh- 

g fit to kill—at you!’ 

“\Why didn’t Ella come up and speak 
to me?” asked Mrs. Kendall in a pe- 


i ir voice. 


q 


“T—I guess she was too sick. She 
g 


id you got in an auto and drove 


His words fell clumsily from his lips, 
npunctuated, but fiercely emphasized. 
Dut as he gazed at the plain, familiar 
face smiling so queerly at him, the wild 
conviction in his eyes lessened. 

“Didn’t she know? You—you don’t 


mean you thought I was—was flying 
around with a man!” 
The miraculous assurance of her 
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manner made him drop his eyes. His 
head bent forward heavily and his 
shoulders shook. Dry sobs caught in 
his throat. 

“Well, well, what was it, then?” 

“Why, it was a movie—a movie—a 
picture! That man was Kenneth All- 
bright. He’s twenty-four years old. 
We were playing an old Irish couple 
that suddenly got rich. We—we 
Why, you poor, blessed old idiot!” 

She slid over toward him and put her 
arms around his shoulders, her tears 
making little trails down her dusty 
cheeks. 

“Why, Tom, you poor, silly old thing, 
who did you think would fall in love 
with homely, fat old me?” 

He reached up awkwardly and put 
his arm about her waist, burrowing his 
big head into the hollow of her shoul- 
der. 





“Why, I thought any man would,” he 
blurted = with gallantry. 
“You're always making a good time 
wherever you are, and I—I—— Oh, 
Lord!” 

So, thus awkwardly clasped together, 
swaying a little back and forth, they 
were discovered by Jane, who came 
quietly around the side lawn. She gave 
the auto a brief glance of interest and 
advanced boisterously upon her mother. 

“Well, mother! You old sneak, you!” 
Kiss-kiss-kiss. “My, but you look 
spiffy!” Kiss and inspection. “You 


unconscious 


must be making bushels of money. 
But I won't be an old cooking-school 
teacher.” Kiss. “It’s time you came 
home. Look at dad! 
himself to death. What do you think 
Laying cement road! Hels a changed 
man, aren’t you, dad? But it’s awful, 
mother. He goes around like a 


( yh, it’s fierce!” 


He's working 


preacher at a funeral. 
She made another brief attack of 
hugs and kisses, ending the flurry with 
an abrupt: 
“Whose auto?” 
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“Ours.” 





said her mother, with hap- 
pily trembling lips. 

“Mo-other!” 

“Well, it’s ours until the other one is 


ready. Ours is to be green and yel- 


low.” 

“Oh, dad, is it?” 

““I—I guess so. She seems to be sane. 
Your mother, Jane, has gone into the 
movies.” 

“Movies!”  shrieked 
ulously. “Mother?” 

“Yes, I’m not taking the pretty 
young girl parts, but I’ve made three 
thousand dollars already. My ‘picnick- 
ers’ were movie people, and I took a 
part of one of the troupe that didn’t 
come.” 

Jane stared at her as one might at an 
angel, her look of wonder divided 
equally between her mother and the 
automobile. Mrs. Kendall glanced 
down at her husband’s hand, still lying 
on her knee. 


Jane _ incred- 


The nails were torn, and 


it was covered with new scratches. She 
patted it tenderly. 

“You can quit the cement job to-mor- 
row, Tom. You'll have to be my man- 
ager now. You’ve no idea how pop- 
ular Tam. But, Tom, I’d almost give 
it all up, just for knowing you'd have 
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taken me back and gone to laying ce- 
ment.” 


“Gee,” interrupted Jane, breaking 


through her spell of benumbed ecstasy, 
“can you even drive already?” 
“T learned in two day said her 


mother with some pride. “I had to 
drive in one of the pictures, you see. 
Now, Tom, you go out and open the 
trunk and brirg in all the things. We'll 
and go to the Gem. [ 
brought down the first film I’m in, and 
ve'll have John Thompson use it for 
to-night. I tell you I’m just aching for 
folks in this town to know I’m a fa- 
mous woman. And, my, how I’ve 
thought about all the little things I can 
do for people I’ve always wanted to 
help! Now hurry up. We'll drive 
around a little bit, and work up some 
curiosity.” 

“On, may / 
Jane, starting on a rt 


all dress up 


drive?” cried 


gate, 


mother, 


in for the 





sour ' 
Why, what do you know about driv- 
-? \ ° f +1 1 ° fr r4 
ing Your father’ll drive, of course. 
Oh!’ Pausing as she tied her veil 
he squinted » through t enil 
light and n nured solemnly 
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A very real story of war times for mothers of sons, and their sweethearts, too. 


SABEL WARDY/S recollections of the 

| Spanish-American War were the 
jumbled memories of a little girl of 
seven. Foremost among them were the 
bright brass buttons which all the big 
girls in town were having made into 
hatpins, and the crossed bayonets bear- 
ing the numbers of the regiment and 
company to which one’s soldier boy be- 
nged, which, made likewise into pins, 
the girls wore proudly on their coats. 
A stray button or two had fallen into 
Isabel’s possession, but she recalled dis- 
tinctly how she had felt the lack of 
Finally she 
had even lost her hatpin, which had 
never been of much use anyhow, as in 


more distinctive insignia. 


those days she had still been anchoring 
her hat by means of a rubber under her 
chin. 

Some one, in that far-off, misty time, 
had given Jack Stowell a boy doll 
dressed as a sailor, and a fleet of boats 

hich she and Jack used to take to 

il on the creek that wound, thick with 

Xansas mud and “crawdads,” through 
1 over the hot 


e cool, dim woods lyin; 


y 
~4 


tretch of college campus 
eadow. Once she had fallen into the 


mud and had come home all alone 


and parched 


hrough the hot sun, weeping and look- 
¢ like a clod of dried gumbo, while 


‘k had ungallantly continued to sail 
his boats into Manila Bay without her. 
Now that the United States was en- 


tering upon another war, the war talk 


and the preparations brought back and 
vivified the hazy incidents of the Span- 


ish-American. It was rather strange, 
and yet perhaps natural enough, too, 
that Isabel Ward, at twenty-six, should 
grasp the significance of certain facts 
which had made no impression upon the 
child of seven. It was like certain 
poems, “In Memoriam” and “The 
Chambered Nautilus,” whose words she 
had memorized as a little girl for 
“school recitation days,’ but whose 
meaning she did not understand until 
she grew older. 

She joined early, in order to “do her 
bit,” the Red Cross unit which met 
weekly to sew in a room offered by the 
Masons in their new temple. There 
were a hundred or so of the best known 
women in town who met in this par- 
ticular class, a few of the older un- 
married girls like Isabel, quite a few 
young matrons, and a large percentage 
of gray-haired mothers, many of whose 
sons had either already enlisted.or were 
still withholding their decisions with the 
chances, as the boys put it, about fifty- 
fifty. 

Isabel, from her station at one of the 
machines—she usually stitched—liked 
to sit and hear the varied theories and 
opinions exploding around her like 
shrapnel. The young married women 
most frequently discussed the issues of 





the war. 

one would 

declare emphatically. “If we’d gone in 

then, all this would have been avoided.” 
“Or at least when the Lusitania was 

sunk.” 


“That’s what Tom says,” 
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‘of resignation, , with 
words of foreboding, 
or with ringing excla- 
mations of pride, as 
their individual na 
tures asserted them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Stowell, Jack’s 
mother, was quite in- 
disputably the most 
frantic one of the 
group. Jack had not 
enlisted yet, but she 
lived in constant ter- 
ror lest he should, and 
what Mrs. Stowell 
would do if Jack 
should enlist was the 
talk of the town. 

Mrs. Stowell had 


always been, perhaps 





not altogether for 
Ja ‘k’s best interest Bi 
the most ardent of 





mothers, that 1 oO 
Jack w con 
cerned. Viargaret 
Jack’s elder sist 
who had married 
n ha 
ye re, h | 
\ l *¢ “ted 
like h I the 
trot fe l 
on } IK { 
é; y for Jack in ] 
Isabel, from her station at one of the machines, liked to sit and ' a 
hear the varied theories and opinions exploding : ‘hoes edie 
I sagiy ae ; 
round her like shrapnel J 
i 1 oY 1 
“Roosevelt says——” adoring heart, had been pampered n 
“T think he’s a perfect war maniac,”  ternally since he had given forth his 
a dissenting voice would exclaim, start- first wail of anguish with the« 
ing the arguments all over again. In spite of inly n 
The elderly women were ell STO 
reminiscent of Civil War days and war up in i very decent sort of chay Jack 
prices. The mothers of the boys, himself, better than any one else, khew 
grouped usually where they could most why. It was because a certain littl 


advantageously discuss their mutual ! who had always been his playmate 


problems, went over and over again had pursued with him tactics most con- 
is trary to those adopted by his mother 


o 


each week the same ground, with sig 
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Isabel Ward, since first she 


and sister. 
had insisted, stamping her foot, upon 
her full and just share of the day’s bak- 


ing of mud pies, had neither trotted for 
Jack nor waited on Jack nor given up 
for Jack. had 
treated him, as his indignant mother put 
And even now—a situ- 


Indeed, she always 


it, ike a worm. 


ation that nettled Mrs. Stowell con- 
stantly—she was “dangling him,” while 
e made him prove himself worthy of 
her as a husband and a financial success. 
Isabel, Frrenching the wunder-arm 
seam of a set of flannel pajamas, gave 


no indication as to what she thought of 
Stowell’s arguments, although she 
heard them plainly enough and knew 
that they were intended partly for her. 

“Just think of it! Rats!” = Mrs. 
Stowell was declaiming. “Jack read me 
part of the letter in which this young 
Englishman said that they were wearing 


leather leggings to protect themselves 


from the rats in the trenches. And 
while he was asleep one night a rat 
chewed a bone button clear off his 
nnat 

c( t 


There was a general chorus of gasps. 

“And what did Mr. Jack have to say 
about that?” 

“Well, J said,’ Mrs. Stowell con- 
tinued, giving her questioner a wither- 


ing glance, “‘If you’re wise, you'll see 
to it that no rat chews buttons off your 
coat i’ ” 


Through all the conversation, Mrs. 
Ward, silent. In- 
deed, Isabel often 
older. As a 
younger woman, she had been a great 
tall 


Ker 


Isabel’s mother, sat 


she grew quieter, 


thought, as she grew 


, very sure of herself. 

“Mrs. Ward isn’t saying much,” some 
one finally remarked. “You have no 
son who’s eligible, though.” 

“No,” Mrs. Ward replied quietly. 

But there were plenty of women pres- 
ent who wondered what she was think- 


no 


\t the time of the Spanish-American 
Var, Howard Ward had wanted to en- 


\ 


SS 
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list, had begged to enlist—but he had 
not gone. 

Mrs. Stowell’s face clouded a little. 
Her Margaret and Howard Ward had 
been sweethearts at the time the Span- 
had out, and 
regret of Stowell’s life 


What had 


ish-American broken 
it was the Mrs. 
that they had not married. 


come between them neither had ever 
told. But Mrs. Stowell had always felt 
that great deal 


Margaret had cared a 
her. It would 
She sighed 


for Howard and he for 


have been a logical match. 


a little, for if they had married, they 
would have tled and lived near her 
in town, undoubtedly, and now Mar- 


garet and her children were many miles 
away. 

\ bout after they had 
the door 
himself 


experi- 


three o’clock, 


been sewing a 


ouple of hours, 
Ward 


ae Pee 
i immediat 


e 
opened and Howard 
Isal 





came in. j 
enced the slight sensation of discomfort 
that felt when she and her 
brother present among 
people, strive however hard she might 


she always 


were together 


to overcome it. Howard was so dis- 
tinctly not a success. 
He walked over toward the group 


where his mother was sitting to inquire 
if they, were warm enough. He could 
have the janitor put on more steam, he 
said. It had been a very cold, disagree- 
able March, and early April was not 
coming on much warmer. 

As h sud- 
denly that he did not look much better 
than the janitor himself. Hi 
which had evidently made its farewell 
trip to the laundry and was being worn 
now just because it was clean, had been 
stitched with the rough laundry stitch- 
ing all around under the collar band, 
where it had torn away, and looked, 
Isabel said to herself angrily, “like the 
Why couldn’t Howard wear 
least?) And 


thinking of the many 


ie stood there, Isabel felt 


sy 
snirt, 


dickens !” 
a whole shirt, at then she 
frowned a little, 
things besides shirts that poor old How- 
ard had to buy for himself and his 
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family of five. And Mary, of course, 
had so much mending to do. But it was 
a shame that a Ward should go about 
town looking like that. Isabel could 
remember when Howard had been the 
best dressed boy in his college crowd 
and had used to go with Margaret 
Stowell. How had he come to make 
such a failure of his life? 

The ladies were very polite to him, but 
not so cordial as they might have been 
to any one of a number of other Masons 
who might have come into the room. 
They thanked him, but they were quite 
comfortable, all of them—quite so. He 
walked about uneasily, inquired of his 
mother rather awkwardly what she was 
making, and, when she held up with- 
out comment a pair of pajamas that 
were to go to a wounded soldier 
where in France,” he reddened uncom- 
fortably and finally left the room. 
Howard did a good deal of lodge work 
on his dull afternoons, which were in- 
creasingly frequent at his real-estate 
office. He had been secretary of his 
lodge now for a number of years, one 
of the several welcome “side lines’ that 
helped to swell out his inadequate in- 
come. He had just been leaving the 
temple on his way back to his real-estate 
office when he had heard the Red Cross 
ladies talking and had come in to speak 
to them. Isabel wished heartily that he 
had stayed out. Howard was a great 
thorn in her flesh. 

She finished her seam, slipped her 
threads, looked the coat all over to be 
sure that nothing had been overlooked, 
and carried it across the room, folding 
it as she walked, to the table where the 
completed garments were piled. Four, 
five, six! She counted the ones in the 
pile. They had done a good afternoon’s 
work already. 

As, picking up a fresh bundle of work 
to be stitched, she turned suddenly to 
go back to her machine, she almost col- 
lided with Mrs. Stowell, who was 


“some- 


hurrying toward her. 


bine 
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“My dear! Pardon me!” Mrs. Sto- 
well caught her arm apologetically, 
“But I do want to talk to you a moment. 
Let’s sit down.” 

Instinctively Isabel knew what Mrs, 
Stowell was going to say to her and 
rebelled against it. What right had 
Mrs. Stowell—what right had either of 
them, for that matter—to try to influ- 
ence a decision that Jack ought to make 
for himself? A curious apathy came 
over her, a coldness that she noticed in 
herself frequently when she was ex- 
pected to experience the great emotions 
of another person—and quite failed to 
do so. She could not imagine herself 
feeling as Mrs. Stowell was feeling, 
even if she had had a son who was 
eligible for enlistment. 

“Tsabel, I do hope’—Mrs. Stowell 
was trembling nervously—‘‘that you are 
going to use your influence with Jack 
not to enlist in this terrible war. You 
two don’t realize what it means. You 
are young and you get carried away by 
the excitement 

“Rut, Mrs. Stowell, it’s not for me to 
say or decide what Jack shall do.” 

“My dear, you have more influence 
with him than any one else has. He'll 
listen to you in preference to me any 
time. He’d marry you to-morrow if 
you'd only say the word.” 

“You surely wouldn’t have me marry 
him now?” Isabel cried. “Not to avoid 
possible conscription—if they put the 
bill through! Oh, no! That’s quite out 
of the question.” 

“If you were only married now!” 
sighed Mrs. Stowell. ; 

Her tone seemed to imply that, if Isa- 
bel had married Jack when she should, 
he would have been safe now—for a 
longer time, at least. And, her face 
working, she began to cry silently into 
her handkerchief. 

“T can’t let him go. I can’t 

Isabel shook herself. Why was it 
that she should remain so cold and un- 
touched by this mother’s emotion? She 
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could not even bring 1 
herself to grasp Mrs. ! 
Stowell’s hand _ or 
touch her shoulder. 
She sat there wretch- 
edly, trying to think 


of the right thing to 


\nd quite suddenly 


he scene changed. 
She was a little girl 


in, sitting in the 


ime apathetic way, 


le-eved, wonder- 
ing, watching her 


her with a sort of 
sity as that lady 
| and wept and 
begged in’ broken 
ejaculations for How- 
rd to reconsider his 


decision, to stay at 


home with his dear 
mother, not to enlist, 
not to enlist! 


Quite vividly she sud- 
denly saw Howard as 
he had leaned almost 

against the 
A 


frowning, try 


sullenly 
table, 
ing in vain to stay the 
torrent of his 
er’s pleading. 
“But, mother, all 
the other fellows are going. They’re 
all enlisting. Ill be the only——” 
“Oh, I can’t have it so! I can’t let 


I can’t——” 


moth- 


you go! 
\nd she had fainted. 
Isabel drew a quick sigh and came 
( to the present. 

for bot! 


“Mrs. Stowell, it’ll be hard 
he must 


of us to have Jack go, but if he 


“Why must he? Why must he? He 
doesn’t have to go. To think of 
ing a boy up to manhood and putting 
him through college—putting him 
through college—and then to give him 


up for cannon fodder !” 


rais- 








“Mrs. Stowell, itll be hard for both of us to have Jack go, 


but if he must-——”’ 


“Well’—Isabel drooped wearily—‘“I 
don’t know what 
I can’t urge him not to go, Mrs. Stowell. 
If all the other——” 

“Oh, you young people are all alike!” 
Mrs. Stowell exclaimed. “All alike! 
And you'll all realize one of these days 
what it [ thought you cared 
enough for him to save——” 

“IT do care!” flashed Isabel, and 
wanted to add, “But not enough to make 
a coward of him!” But she refrained. 
After all, if she were Jack’s mother in- 
stead of his sweetheart, perhaps she 
would act the same way. 

“No, I shouldn’t either,” she said to 


we can do about it. 


means! 
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herself stoutly. “They’re plenty of 
mothers who give their sons up like 
heroines and who are brave and patri- 
otic and help their boys to make men of 
themselves.” 

But she could not say this to Mrs. 
Stowell. And Jack’s mother, drying 
her eyes, gave a weary sigh of dis- 
couragement, sat a moment drooping 
like an image of woe, and finally walked 
back over to her chair. Isabel returned 
to her sewing machine, feeling most un- 
comfortable. 


After all, wasn’t there more truth 
than fiction in Mrs. Stowell’s argu- 
ments? Probably she should have mar- 


ried Jack before. Probably this situ- 
ation was directly due to her policy of 
“watchful waiting.” And yet, with one 
semi-failure in the family, Howard, 
what girl would not have proceeded 
with caution before plunging into a 
matrimonial proposition for which they 
were not entirely prepared financially? 
Well, at least, if she could not urge 
Jack to stay at home, she could refrain 
from influencing him to go. She re- 
solved to be entirely noncommittal in 
the matter and to let Jack work the 
problem out for himself. She would 
do that much for his mother. 

The April sunshine, mottling the side- 
walks and fresh green grass, recalled, 
as she walked thoughtfully home, that 
other April when she had been a little 
girl, when the fair grounds under the 
newly budding trees had been thick with 
tents, when the soldiers had marched 
amid cheering crowds down Main 
Street, and the bands had played “The 
Star Spangled Banner” and “There'll 
be a Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night.” She was thinking of Howard, 


trying to piece together vague recol- 
lections of scenes which she faintly re- 
membered—the farewell the town had 
given the company of boys who had en- 
ilisted from the college, the frantic, joy- 
j ous welcome it had tendered its heroes 
, again when they had returned home 
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after the war was over and peace de- 
clared. She thought of a dozen or so 
men in town who had been in that com- 
pany. They had been Howard’s col- 
lege mates at the time. Where had 
Howard been? Why had he not gone? 

And, as if in answer to her question- 
ings, she found her brother waiting for 
her at the next corner. Falling in be- 
side her, he wasted no time in coming 
to the subject that was agitating him. 
It was about Jack. 

“Isabel, you’re encouraging him to 
enlist, aren’t you?” he asked anxiously. 

“I’m not advising him one way or 
another,” Isabel said, “and I’m not go- 
ing to. Mrs. Stowell is just making 
herself sick for fear he will enlist. She 
came to me to-day wanting me to dis- 
courage his enlisting e 

Howard broke in with a bitter ex- 
clamation of protest. 

“If these mothers could only realize 
what it means to a fellow to renig! My 
heavens, Isabel, haven’t I learned the 
folly, the criminal folly, of letting a 
woman’s tears make a coward of me?” 

“Howard! Be careful! Please 
lower your voice.” 

“What’s the use of keeping it dark? 
Every one in town knows it’s true. I’ve 
been known as ‘the fellow who didn’t 
enlist’ ever since the Spanish-American 
boys came back and swept the town off 
its feet. And I’ve been a ‘down and 
out’ ever since—looked down upon, 
despised is . 

“Howard! I’m sure you’re exagger- 
ating. It’s foolish to be so 
about is 

But Howard’s tongue was unloosed, 
with the pent-up anger of years. 

“You were just a kid. I don’t sup- 
pose you remember how mother took 
on,” he said scornfully. “It was just 
one scene after another, and tears and 
hysteria until father grew frightened 
and came to me and said I was killing 
her. She finally went to bed and had 
to have the doctor called.” 
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Fifty-Fifty 


“T remember that.” 

“Do you? Well, she finally won out. 
I decided to stay at home. And, Isabel, 
twenty-two of the boys—my crowd, all 
my crowd—enlisted from the college. 
I was the only one that didn’t enlist. 
And the only excuse I could give was 
that my mother didn’t want me to go!” 

He took off his hat and pushed back 
his hair violently. 
Isabel saw with a 

idden pang that 7 
it was growing 

ite gray at the 
temples. 


‘All the boys 


were out at the ” 
fair grounds at 


ump for a month 
Remem- 
ber? Gee, that 

as certainly a 
month for 
me! And the day 


or SO, 


hnerce 


1 


they started for 
the front I was 
left alone, the 


only one of my 
there on 
the station plat- 
with the 

who had 
down to 
cheer them off— 


crowd 


form 
girls 


come 


and the whole 
t V ae : 
ye ” looking Without saying anything < 
on! P 


him the answer for 

“They all came 
back, didn’t they? 
was killed ?” 

“Not in service. Two of t 
died later of tuberculosis contracted 
in the Philippines, but, my heavens, 
wouldn’t that death been 
than the slow disgrace I’ve had to live 
No one’s ever 
had any use for me since.” 

They walked on for a while in silence. 
Finally Isabel said: 

“However, it’s a decision for a man 


None of the crowd 


1 
} 
L 


ie bovs 


have easier 


down all these years? 





which he was longing. 
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to make for himself. I can’t urge him 
to go against his mother’s wishes.” 

“No, but you'll jilt him if he decides 
wrong,” Howard laughed unpleasantly. 
“That’s rather characteristic, also.” 

“What makes you say that? How- 
ard, was that why Margaret Stowell 
broke her engagement with you?” 
“Well, you couldn’t blame her, could 

you?” Howard 
. laughed with a 
“And yet 
she wouldn’t say, 
aye, yes, Or no 
when I was try- 
ing to make up 
iy mind what to 
do. Logica, 
wasn’t it?” 

The conversa- 
tion — suddenly 
wearied Isabel, 
and she wished 
that Howard 
would leave her 
alone. He seemed 
to feel her mood. 

‘*‘Then you 
won't say any- 
thing to Jack?” 

“No,” Isabel 


shrug. 


repeated = stub- 
bornly. “Let him 
decide for him- 
self. And when 


he’s decided,” she 
added rather 
sharply, after an 
instant’s hesitation, “let him take the 
responsibility of his decision upon his 
own shoulders and stand by it, accept- 
ing its consequences like a man.” 

Howard winced a little at that, then 
laughed again. 

“That’s for me, I suppose. Well, I’m 
glad to know your For 
you won't talk to Jack yourself, I shall. 
Good-by.” 

A dark gloom settled down upon the 
girl, an irritation with these situations 


all, she suddenly gave 


views. since 
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that formed themselves in life for one 


to work out. How could one know the 
right answers? 

With evening and a young April 
moon and the fragrance of the lilacs 
that stirred the memories of other 
springs and happier Aprils, came Jack 
Stowell. 

“Well, what’s the news?” Isabel 
asked, as he came up on the porch 
where she was sitting alone wrestling 
with the vexations of the afternoon. 
“Ts it still fifty-fifty ?” 

“No,” said Jack slowly. 
I enlisted to-day.” 

Isabel, except for a curious thump 
which her heart gave, did not experi- 
ence even then the violent emotion she 
had always supposed would accompany 
such news. 

“To-day?” she heard herself ask 
quite calmly. “Did you see Howard?” 

“Yes, but not until after I had al- 
ready enlisted. He was the first to con- 
gratulate me.” 

A sudden relief filled Isabel’s soul 
that Jack had done the manly thing and 
decided the question at last for himself, 

“How did your mother take it?” 

“It was funny,” Jack answered 
thoughtfully. “The news seemed to 
brace her up. She began to make plans 
right away, and she even seemed— 
proud of it.” 

“T wonder,” Isabel said, “if mother 
would have changed that way—if How- 
ard had gone.” 


“It’s not. 


THE 
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A long, long silence fell between 
them. 

Finally Jack said: 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

Isabel, lost in the myriad turns and 
twists and angles of the whole situation, 
tried to ask herself what she really did 
think of it. But it was odd that the 
only thing she could really fix her mind 
upon definitely was a little brown brier 
pipe that Jack kept at her house to 
smoke when he was over. It was one 
that she had given him once, a long 
time ago, in payment of some silly bet 
they had made. She could not even 
remember now what it was—something 
about one of his first orders when he 
had first gone into business. It oc- 
curred to her suddenly that that little 
inanimate, warm, brown pipe, so inti- 
mate of Jack, was going to be sicken- 
ingly lonely 

“What do you think of it?” Jack was 
asking again. 

He was regarding her wistfully in 
the half light. 

Isabel had always imagined that she 
would make some patriotic, stirring re- 
ply to such a question, but the little 
brown pipe seemed to choke all such 
trivial sentiments in her throat, 

“What about it, Isabel r’” 

Without saying anything at all, she 
suddenly gave him the answer for 
which he was longing, and found her- 
self sobbing on his shoulder, his arms 
held tight around her. 





Oe 
SEASONS 


OBBY had been kept in after school to write a composition on “The Seasons,” 


and his ideas flowed as freely as they usually do on such occasions. 
five minutes he had achieved only this much: 


summer, fall, and winter.” 
summer best; 


Ten minutes more resulted in: 
some, winter; some, spring; and some, fall.” 


After 
“There are four seasons: spring, 
“Some people like 


Just then a burst of laughter came through the open window, and Bobby 
dug his pencil into the paper with renewed vigor. 

“But as for me,” he ended feelingly, “any old season, ‘give me liberty or give 
me death.’ ” 
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A humorous tale of bohemia, in which a newcomer achieves a vain triumph. 


\V HEN a young man gos 
/ 9° 


York from a town 
say, Ottumwa—w 


& 





uich is one 
of the medium-sized rings on a railroad 
map of lowa—with the announced in- 


ention of studying art, and of coming 


} 


yme within six months or so to do the 


certain con- 


te 
he 

heiress .of Ottumwa’s leading banker 
life size in oils, there are 


ventions to which he must subscribe if 
he is to remain within the artistic pale. 
Within a week after he had crossed 
beneath the Hudson and left the United 
States behind him, Horace Flowerdew 
discovered this highly interesting fact 
and proceeded to act upon it with the 
speed and thoroughness that have made 
Iowa a leader among the nations. 
Speed is not ordinarily an attribute 
of art, save in the case of 
fingered gentlemen who make lightning 
crayon sketches of the President on the 
vaudeville stage and transform them in 


the deft- 


two, or at most three, twinklings of an 
eve into a’ battlefield somewhere on the 
Somme front. 

But Horace was no dilletante, either 
in art or in any other field of endeavor 
to which he directed his youthful ener- 
gies. Back in Ottumwa, where the 
elder had 
other children and a house and lot by a 
life of industry, Horace had plunged 
the artistic life by drawing ele- 
phants on the inside of his geography 
cover when he should have been win- 
nowing from that absorbing volume the 
principal products of Ecuador, Hor- 


. 


Flowerdew amassed tl 


iree 


into 


ace’s elephants had been so much more 


redolent of the jungle than those of 

r ade , : N , 
his industrious schoolmates that his 
teacher had fc rgiven the lapse from the 


studious path and had directed parental 
attention to his budding talent. 

1 father had en- 
ss of hard black 
ce had devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his evenings to the 
reproduction of fat baskets of fruit and 


Thereupon, his prou 
dowed him with a me 
pencils, and Hora 


the alluring heads of nymphs and 
naiads, which even now decorate the 
walls of the Flowerdew home. From 


that time dated his 


fall. It had been 
ordained in family council, augmented 
1 hard-headed, 
uncles, the time 
came, Horace should have his chance— 
the same being a hall bedroom in West 
Twenty-eighth Street and a year’s tui- 
tion at Deshailles’.. And the time hav- 
ing arrived with his twenty-second 
birthday, young Mr. Flowerdew was 
in the metropolis, hunting art to its lair. 


by admiring aunts an 


dubious that when 


Reverting to the artistic conventions 


that Horace absorbed so rapidly after 


his introduction into the little circle of 
which Monsieur Deshailles the 
guiding light, one of the first was that 


was 


a fellow may, without losing his stand- 





ing, patronize at breakfast time the 
white-front restaurants whose unsur- 
1 coffee is a nation’s boast. Even 


pas st on 
it is permissible to sift in with hoi polloi 
that lunch in 
less interiors 


those gleaming and spot- 
at midday. But for din- 
ner—only Roquet’s. 
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It had been ordained in family council, augmented by admiring aunts and hard-headed, dubious 


uncles, that when the time came, 


When the spendthrift young knights 
of the Windsor tie who sat at the feet 
of Monsieur Deshhailles said: “I'll 
meet you at dinner,” they meant: “T’ll 
meet you at Roquet’s.” The terms were 
interchangeable in that temple of art. 
There were other cafés, it might be ad- 
mitted, that held forth equal gustatory 
inducements for the same modest price, 
wine included. But they were not 
Roquet’s. They were infested by movie 
actors and persons from out of town 
who sought a directory of bohemia in 
the “Where To Dine” columns of the 


Horace should have his chance. 


evening newspapers. The hiding place 
of Roquet’s was not chronicled there. 
It shrank from the gaping multitude. 
At Roquet’s, one obtained for the same 
price dinner—of a sort possible only 
there—and atmosphere. And what is 
art without atmosphere? 

These observations the young man 
from Ottumwa imbibed from his fel- 
low students during those first few days 
when he was feeling his way socially in 
the new world which he had come to 
inspect with a view to conquering, and 
they impressed him mightily. From 

° 





———— 








{ 
| 
| 


/ger in vain. 
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the moment of his arrival at the other 
end of the Erie Railroad, he had been 
anxious to begin seeing life, having 
gleaned from his reading that this is a 
necessary complement of studying art. 

Not much is to be achieved in the 
matter of seeing life through a third- 
story rear window in West Twenty- 
eighth Street, and when this fact be- 
came increasingly apparent with the 
passing days, Horace turned a welcom- 
ing ear to a dashing young blade from 
Oconto (Wis.), Tommie Kelch by 
name, who suggested Roquet’s one eve- 
ning. 

“You haven’t been around much, I 
suppose,” he suggested from behind his 
easel, as he joyously laid away his 
crayon and called it a day. 

Horace hesitated before replying. 
Not to have sounded the depths of the 
metropolis would argue him hopelessly 
Ottumwa. 

“Oh, I’ve looked in at a few places,” 
he admitted, with the blasé air of the 
man about town who scorns to boast. 

“Been to Roquet’s ?” Kelch persisted. 

“No, I’ve been looking up a lot of old 
family friends and dining out a good 
bit,’ Mr. Flowerdew lied cheerily. 
“But I was thinking of going to Ro- 
quet’s to-night.” 

“Come on with me. I'll show you 
around,” his worldly associate said. 
“You'll have to get acquainted there, 
and you might as well get in right.” 

“That’s awfully good of you, old 
man,” Horace returned, with a secret 
exultation he carefully shrouded. “But 
you'll be my guest, you know.” 

Mr. Kelch appeared to consider this 
proposition in its various aspects be- 
fore rushing to its acceptance. 

“Oh, no. I asked you, Flowerdew,” 
he protested, without an excess of en- 
thusiasm. “That isn’t right.” 

Camaraderie is the essence of bo- 
hemia. Horace had not read his Mur- 
He clapped Kelch on the 
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shoulder with a fraternalism that ended 
all discussion. What, after all, is the 
price of a dinner, more or less, between 
brothers of the brush? 

“Now, we're not going to have any 
more talk about it, old boy,” he de- 
clared. “You're going with me. I'll. 
let you blow me off some other time if 
you insist, but this is mine. Come on, 
let’s be on our way.” 

Mr. Kelch shrugged his shoulders, as 
one who forbears to press the argu- 
ment. 

“Well, have it your way this once,” 
he said. “But I really intended ig 

Young Mr. Flowerdew put a period 
to the intentions of his new-found 
friend by linking arms with him and 
escorting him down the dusty hallway 
toward the elevator. In the pictures 
it was always done that way, and Hor- 
ace was strong for precedent. 

When they reached Roquet’s, the 
journey shortened by the chatter of the 
studio, Horace was somewhat taken 
aback to see his guide descend a base- 
ment stairway, partly revealed by an 
electric bulb that appeared to be drag- 
ging out a miserable existence in a 
grimy lantern. He had rather antici- 
pated a garish place of light and laugh- 
ter and song, with its banners on the 
outer walls and all that sort of thing. 

“Down here?” he queried. 

“Sure. You weren’t looking for a 
roof garden, were you?” Mr. Kelch de- 
manded. “This is the place—tucked 
away where the barbs can’t find it when 
they go out hunting for the real thing. 
The idea is to take your dinner in a 
restaurant—not in a museum.” 

The door closed behind them, and 
Mr. Flowerdew found himself in a 
long, low, and odorous room, the like 
of which was not to be found in all 
the length and breadth of Ottumwa. 
The wave of smoke that assailed his 
nostrils‘bore the aromas of the Vale 
of Cashmere during a brush fire in the 
dark-tobacco district, mingled with the 
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breath of the sturdy garlic that scents 
the Italian uplands. 

At the little tables that lined the walls 
and divided the room into zones of con- 
versation, Horace saw an oddly as- 
sorted gathering of men and women, 
indulging in the great national indoor 
sport of the United States—reducing 
the visible supply of what the waiters 
set before them. They were wreathed 
in smoke, but through the haze, the 
young man from Ottumwa, picking his 
way to a table at the heels of Mr. Kelch, 
was able to make out vast quantities of 
hair and innumerable Windsor ties as 
a composite make-up for the men, and 
for the hats tilted at rakish 
angles, cigarettes, flashing eyes over 
glasses of red wine, and smiles—bliss- 
ful, thankful, or hopeful, according to 
the mood. 

“Good evening, Henri. You 
my table? That’s a good boy. 
remember you—in my will.” 

Mr. Kelch was given to persiflage 
with his favorite waiter. It was flat- 
tering to Henri and inexpensive to the 
artist. 

“Surely, Mr. Kelch. I have begged 
three—four gentlemen to sit elsewhere 
at annozer table this evening. I know 
you would come. Yes, sir. Right here, 
sir,” the soiled and smiling servitor re- 
turned, setting their chairs deftly. 


women, 


have 


I will 


Horace listened with a rapturous 
feeling of being at last inside the 
charmed circle of bohemia. One day 


before long he, too, would be on speak- 
ing terms with a waiter at Roquet’s. 
He took his seat. with a little sigh of 
content and stared about him. In his 
preoccupation, he forgot to light a ciga- 
rette until Tommie Kelch tossed a box 
across the table to him in a cloud of 
smoke. 

“There are not many of the real peo- 
ple here yet,” his guide observed. 
“We're a little bit early. You see that 
fellow over there at the end table—that 
dark chap with the girl in blue? That’s 
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Smeikal, who’s been doing such great 
futurist stuff lately. He’s a comer, all 
right.” 

Mr. Flowerdew looked eagerly. The 
name and the fame of Smeikel had 
come to him in far-away Ottumwa, but 
he had not dared to hope he would be 
touching elbows within a week. And 
he noted, too, that Smeikal wore a flow- 
ing scarf of raven hue, with an artis- 
tically neglected forelock drooping over 
his right eye. He breathed anathema 
upon the head barber of the Grand 
Hotel in Ottumwa, who had clipped 
him like a felon and shaved his neck 
as a preliminary to his descent upon 
the world of art. 

“He’s younger than I thought,” Hor- 
ace admitted. 

Kelch placed a spoon in the’ con- 
sommé which Henri had set before him 
and sniffed the aroma critically. 

“The young men are doing all the 
good work these days,” he said. 
“That’s the trouble—people haven't 
waked up to it yet. The old fogies are 
puttering along in the same old lines. 
It’s the young blood that strikes out 
and does the original things.” 

He attacked his soup fiercely, as one 
of the unrecognized. 

“That’s so,’ Mr. Flowerdew 
served, thoughtfully following suit. 

“There’s Jiglath over across the room 
—at that table right opposite us,” Tom- 
mie continued, when opportunity per- 
mitted. ‘Looks like a kid, doesn’t he? 
The fellow with the wineglass at his 
mouth, on your side of the table. Well, 
he just walked away with the prize for 
designing the group over the main door 
of the new capitol building of Okla- 
homa. That’s all he did!’ 

Horace was secretly pained to ob- 
serve that the prize winner wore a vel- 
vet Norfolk jacket, had ringlets of hair 
curling under his ears, and scorned to 
affect cuffs. Mr. own 


ob- 


Flowerdew’s 


new suit had reached the Emporium in 
Ottumwa only four days before his 
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‘““Come on with me. I’ll show you around,” his worldly associate said. ‘‘You’ll have to 
get acquainted there, and you might as well get in right.” 


departure, and he had. been assured 
that it was the last whisper in sar- 
torial modes in the metropolis. Yet 
here, in Roquet’s, he began to have 
doubts of it. The conventions of his 
chosen calling prescribed bizarre, not 
to say outre, effects. He might to all 
appearances be a bank clerk—a collar 
salesman—rather than a student at 
Deshaille’s. He writhed a trifle as he 
thought of his neat polka-dot tie. 
Henri had removed the fish and was 
hovering near with spaghetti that was 


the pride of Monsieur Roquet and the 
despair of his rivals. 

“You've heard of Burr, of course,” 
Mr. Kelch went on, after exchanging 
signals with Henri that brought the 
savory mess to the table. 

“Burr? Burr?” Horace repeated, 
searching his memory for that sound- 
ing name in the annals of art. “Well, 
I don’t just recall now “i 

“The fellow who made forty thou- 
sand a year drawing bugs on the comic 
pages,” Tommie explained impatiently. 
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They were 
wreathed 
in smoke. 


“There’s only one Burr. He's ! 
that tall chap hanging up his |) 
hat over there near the cash- 
ier’s desk. He gave up the bug 
cartoons a couple of years ago and went 
in for oils, and they tell me he’s going 
to make the best of them step a bit to 
keep up with him in a year or so more. 
He had to give up that nice, fat income, 
of course, but old Burr has the artistic 
temperament, and he made up his mind 
to do things. 
with these fellows. 
them, Flowerdew.” 

3ut Flowerdew had ceased to listen. 
Looking across at thé temperamental 
creator of the bug comics and noting 
his Windsor tie, his baggy green waist- 
coat, and his shell-rimmed goggles, the 
Ottumwa neophyte had seen behind the 
cashier’s desk a vision. 

The suddenness with which it had 
burst upon him, as a long-haired artist 


That’s the way it goes 
It’s all art with 
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reluctantly lounged away from the 
cigar case and moved to the door, ar- 
rested a forkful of the delectable spa- 
ghetti halfway to his mouth, and he sat 
staring. She was slim and starry-eyed, 
rose leaf of cheek and demure of man- 
ner, as she turned from the cash regis- 
ter and looked down at her accounts. 
Her black hair was coifed adorably, 
and Horace could see that the hands 
which busied themselves with pencil 
and papers were small and white and 
kissable. 

He set down his fork and turned his 
gaze to Tommie Kelch, floundering in 
spaghetti. 
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Inside the 
charmed cir- 
cle of bohemia. 


“Who’s the little queen behind the 
desk?” he inquired, with the casual air 
of the heartbreaker who wonders 
whether a new conquest will be worth 
while. 

Kelch glanced toward the door over 
his shoulder and smiled grimly. 

“Got you, too, has she?” he said. 
“That’s Edith, the guardian of old Ro- 
quet’s bankroll. Nothing doing there, 
son. She has all the fellows falling 


. 
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over themselves when they first see her, 
but she’s the original ice maiden. I 
suppose she’s had fifty offers a week 
to pose for the best illustrators in the 
country—Gilkins, Harrington, Petch- 
nikoff—all those fellows. She laughs 
at them. Can you imagine that, Flow- 
erdew? A pretty girl who isn’t vain 
enough to want her face plastered on 
magazine covers and art calendars all 
over the country? That’s little Edith 
over there. There’s only one of her!” 

Mr. Kelch applied himself gloomily 
to his dinner, after emitting these ob- 
servations upon the enchanting cashier. 
Horace continued to feast his eyes. 

“Where did Roquet get her?” he ven- 
tured. 

“What's that got to do with it?” 
Tommie countered. “I never cross- 
examined her, you know. As a matter 
of fact, she’s getting to be an institu- 
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tion. She was here three years ago— 
I know that. And so many of the fel- 
lows have tried to win more than two 
smiles in a row from her and have 
lost out that she’s a sort of a psycho- 
logical enigma.” 

Horace looked up from the fragment 
of roast chicken that he had been study- 
ing since Henri had placed it before 
him. 

“That’s an awful thing to call a 
pretty girl,” he said. “I wouldn’t mind 
having a try for Edith. Is she strong 
for the conventionalities?” 

“Adamant,” Tommie warned. “T’ll 
introduce you after a while. What do 
you think of this salad? People come 
miles to get it.” 

The introduction was a mere mur- 
mur of names and hollow phrases that 
delayed the exit of the two students 
only a moment. Horace purchased 
cigarettes from the divinity before be- 
ing formally presented by his cynical 
mentor, and he had conceived a grace- 
ful little speech over his cheese and cof- 
fee that should have made him linger 
in her memory at least for the evening. 

Sut the speech oozed when Mr. 
Flowerdew looked into her eyes and 
viewed a close-up of the adorable smile. 
With the bitter taste of the bromide on 
his lips, he managed to stagger out, 
after giving the vision to understand 
that he was pleased to meet her, and 
it was not until he felt the cool air of 
the street upon his brow that his well- 
turned sentence of greeting crept back 
into his tortured brain. 

“Going uptown?” Tommie Kelch 
asked, as they paused in uncertainty 
before Monsieur Roquet’s grimy en- 
trance. 

Horace leaped upon the opportunity 
of escape. He wanted to be alone. He 
had things to think of that in no wise 
concerned Mr. Kelch. 

“No, I have an appointment at the 
St. Denis—friend from home blew in 
to-day and wants me to take in a show 


with him,” he said. “T’ll have to hustle 
a little, too. Good night, old boy. See 
you in the morning.” 

By devious paths, young Mr. Flower- 
dew made his way to his room in West 
Twenty-eighth Street and sat himself 
down beneath his four-candle-power 
light to consider the situation. And it 
was there, in that smoky hour of 
thought, that more of the conventions 
of art were borne in upon him. He 
had dined at Roquet’s—but he had not 
been garbed to the mode of the estab- 
lishment. His snug-fitting coat, his 
creased trousers, which had simply 
exuded class to his eyes when he had 
pivoted before the mirror at home, were 
hopelessly utilitarian and_ inartistic. 
They did not droop or bulge or sag. 
They gave him the general air of the 
stalwart Apollos who hold out friendly 
hands to the world at large from the 
advertising pages of the magazines. 

But they gave no hint of the easel, 
the palette, the crayon holder, or the 
brush. Their wearer, so far from 
being of the elect, was a barb—a tour- 
ist—a philistine in bohemia—in the 
eyes of the habitués of Roquet’s—and 
of Edith. A sartorial reformation was 
demanded by the conventions, and Hor- 
ace bowed to them anew. 

When he stroiled into Roquet’s the 
next evening, subsequent to an early 
disappearance from Deshailles’ storied 
halls, the room clerk of the Grand 
Hotel in Ottumwa would never have 
known Horace P. Flowerdew without 
a couple of extra looks. He was 
draped in a velvet coat that had swung 
in the breeze before a Seventh Avenue 
clothes fancier’s establishment for 
many weeks—a coat that had been de- 
signed on the generous lines of the 
eminent Mr. Willard, of Kansas. From 
its folds, beneath his chin, there bil- 
lowed out the silken loops of a black 
AWVindsor tie, knotted with the careless 
abandon of the artist, and the hat which 
he tucked beneath his arm as he en- 
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tered the odorous portal was green and 
disreputable and crushable. 

His trousers, a delicate study in 
heliotrope effects which would have at- 
tracted a crowd in Ottumwa’s busy 
streets, flowed about his ankles in rivu- 
lets of material bestowed there by the 
most prodigal of tailors, above a pair 
of patent-leather Oxfords on which 
gleamed near-silver buckles. And in 
his pocket jingled the price of Monsieur 
Roquet’s dinner, but little more. 

To acquire this notable panoply Hor- 
ace had been obliged to scrape to the 
bottom of his purse, which was fed at 
intervals with a remittance from the 
Middle West. But it was a sacrifice 
without a pang. The lamp of love had 
lighted his feet as he had gone forth 
in quest of the velvet coat, the baggy 
pantaloons, the audacious tie, and the 
Bedouin hat. The flitting of the dol- 
lars as he had amassed these treasures 
had been a joy. He was playing the 
game as she ought to be played and 
paying his shot like a gent. If Edith 
would but honor him now with more 
than a passing glance, she would see 
that he was accoutered according to the 
mode of bohemia, and in that he would 
be amply repaid. 

It was late when Horace made his 
grand entry. He had delayed in order 
that Tommie Kelch, the cynic of 
Oconto (Wis.), and Gene Byrum, also 
of Monsieur Deshailles’ academy of 
art, might have come and gone. He 
had no desire for a gallery of his in- 
timates’ as he flashed his gorgeous rai- 
ment upon the ice-bound queen of the 
cash register. Time enough for that, 
he decided, when she should have 
thawed perceptibly beneath its artistic 
effulgence. 

As the door closed behind him, the 
transformed Mr. Flowerdew cast an 
eager glance toward the cashier’s desk. 
A cold shower of disappointment 


dashed his mounting spirits, for’ the 
\ throne was vacant. She was not there 
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to catch his smile of greeting—to en- 
rapture him with her own. He moved 
slowly forward through the haze, with 
empty tables on either hand. The 
crowd had dwindled to a scant dozen of 
loungers over café noir and cognac. 
The revelry of the early evening had 
died to a murmur. Bohemia was som- 
nolent. 

Dejectedly the artistic figure of Ot- 
tumwa’s pride made its way toward a 
table in a distant corner, where Hor- 
ace might mourn alone the crashing of 
his hopes. A tired and disheveled 
waiter drew back a chair for him, and 
he was sinking into it morosely when 
a voice from across the room hailed 
him. 

“Hello, Horace! 
things!” it called. 

He turned, to face the familiar out- 
lines of Joe Grant, lately the sleek and 
well-groomed head clerk of the Grand 
Hotel in Ottumwa, who was descend- 
ing upon him with outstretched hand 
and dangling napkin. 

Mr. Flowerdew welcomed him effu- 
sively. His advent was like a breath 
of prairie air in the smoke-laden at- 
mosphere. And here, too, was some 
one who would appreciate the effect of 
his artistic drapery and spread the tid- 
ings at home. 

“T heard you were here, Horace,” the 
sprightly Mr. Grant went on when the 
first greetings were over,” and I’ve been 


Well, well! Of all 


intending to look you up. Funny I 
didn’t meet you here before. All you 


artist fellows come here to dinner, don’t 
you?” 

“Most of the people worth while 
come here,” Horace murmured. “Did 
you just get to town, Joe?” 

“Me? TI should say not!” he re- 
turned. “I passed up the old Grand 
nearly a month ago. I’m day clerk at 
the Astorbilt. Nothing like getting in 
right, old boy.” 

“Sit down and join me,” Horace 
urged, recalling the conventions. 
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“No, thank you. I have a lady with 
’ Mr. Grant said, nodding his head 
toward the table he had left. 
Horace glanced at a coiffure in the 
distance and began apologies, 
“No, no. It’s all right. 
over. I want you to meet her,’ 
insisted. to know 
friends here in the big town.” 
A moment later, Mr. Flowerdew was 
standing beside the other table, 
presented to the coiffure. And when 
she looked up-— it 
“Charmed to see you again,” 
brightly. “I was 
Flowerdew last evening, Joe. 
Joe! The lights blinked rapidly 
twice, and Horace sank into a chair. 
“Oh, yes,” he had 
the—the honor of meeting Miss Prince. 
Mr. Kelch introduced us. Oh, yes,” he 
added for no particular reason. 


Come on 
Grant 


“T want her all my 


being 


was Edith! 
she said 
presented to Mr. 


” 


stammered. “I 


He sat dumbly staring for a few mo- 
ments while Joe explained to the ec- 
static beside him how intimate 
had been his friendship with Mr. Flow- 
erdew in the dead days in Ot- 


vision 


de: ar, 


tumwa—Joe, with his sleek, clipped 
hair, his pencil-stripe suit fresh from 
the hands of a Fifth Avenue tailor, his 


gold watch chain looped across his 
waistcoat, and his knitted silk scarf of 
mulberry hue. 

They talked on and on for a time— 
all of them, for Mr. Flowerdew found 
it humanly possible to rise from the 
depths now and then and make a sane 
remark. And at length Joe leaned over 
to him, smiling mysteriously. 


“Say, Horace, it’s the luckiest thing 
ever that I met you to-night,” he said. 


“I’m Yoing to let you in on a little se- 
cret. Miss Prince and I are going to 
be married t afternoon, and 
I wz - you to be best man. Will you? 
It’s all undet mind you. Just 
four . us at the Little Around 
“he Corner and a little dinner after- 
ward. Are you on?” 

“I am more than honored,” 


to-morrow 


cover, 


Church 


Horace 
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gurgled, staring with -unseeins eyes at 
the happy 8 ge “Of course I will, 
Only too proud, of Iman. Yes, indeed, 
What a surprise!” 

Miss 
while Joe grip 
man across the able 
in evident en 

“T know 
something rather 
he said 
long time and 


ene her thanks, 
hand of his best 
Then he paused 
ibarrassment. 
won't mind if I Say 
personal, Ho 2 
then. ‘‘We’ve been Seat ig 
you ll understand.” 
“sure, Joe. What is it?” 
“Wi ny, I’d rathe we'd both 


—if you wouldn’t come around 


Prince 
yped t 1e 


you 


ace 


preter 


tO-mor- 


row in that make-up,” Joe said, nod- 
ding at the sartorial triumph with 
which Mr. Flowerdew was adorned. 
“You have some egular clothes, 
haven’t you? Miss Prince has had 
those velvet coats and third-act neck- 
ties around her so long that they give 
her a chill. Don’t they, Edith? I 
wouldn’t have had a chance with her 
if I hadn’t worn store clothes and a 


clean collar!” 

He laughed and Horace 
glanced down in dejection at his helio- 
trope trousers. 

“Just as you say,” he murmured. “I 
suppose these togs would look rather 
out of place at a wedding.” 


raucously, 


“Awfully dear of you,” Edith said, 
rising and giving him her little gloved 
hand. ‘“W “e’ll see you often after— 
after we get back, I hope.” 

Joe helped her into her wraps and 
wrung Horace’s limp hand. 

“Three o’clock to-morrow, old boy. 


And keep it under your hat until then.” 

A waiter tiptoed up w “a they were 
gone and bowed over Mr. rdew’s 
downcast head. The hand a the artist 
was in the pocket of the 
trousers, where reposed the scanty 
f ‘aa 


nants oj 
1ousand miles away! 


lowe1 


heliotrope 
rem- 
his allowance. 
more than a tl 
Soup, sir?” he inquired. 
“No,” Horace grow 
telegraph blank! 


led. ‘“‘Bring me 
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The concluding installment of a serial of intense and absorbing interest.* 


CHAPTER XVI. 

ERCIVAL GANNABY was a 
|? very punctual man. He _ had 
never been late for an appoint- 
ment in his life, and he had never 
changed his mind. He was that kind 
of man. If he had decided to do a 
wrong deed on a Tuesday, he would 
have performed it meticulously upon 
that same Tuesday, because nothing 
hat could have happened in the in- 
terim could have persuaded him that 
his course was other than right. He 
considered the fact that his decisions 
moved slowly a proof of their complete 
ightness. Toward the end of Novem- 
ber, looking in a certain memorandum 
book—though he knew to a letter the 
entry that was there—he found writ- 
ten against the date November 2oth: 

“Evermore. Time’s up.” 
Laconic, but sufficient, that entry put 
a certain greed into him, an impatience 
that the intervening days should fly. 
[fe was not going to forestall it, but 

when the day came 

(;annaby was restless during the last 
ek of November. Actually he crew 
ptibly thi r, and he treated him- 
But the tonic could 
lim at all; it was as if 
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ething within him were burning, 
burning, and none but one thing could 
uench the fire. Never in his life, ever 
in the few times when his anger had 
attained a height approaching this—it 


id never equaled it—had that anger 


subsided without venting punishment 
upon the offending cause. He was a 
man born with a heavy hand. 

He did not very much wonder 
whether Evermore had made his con- 
fession or not. A conviction was with 
him that the sinner was still walking 
Perhaps he 
thought, even, that retribution would 


free, daring retribution. 


remain merely a threat, a sword sus- 
pended on a hair that would never 
break. When Gannaby imagined such 
a probability, he came near to smiling. 

He was rather like a judge blackly 
gleeful in his power. 

He had decided long before the day 
dawned what method he would pursue. 
He would not write to ask, “Have you 
told?” or await Evermore’s pleasure to 
call at his house. No, he would keep 
the arrangement like an ordinary pro- 
fessional appointment. Stepping out of 
his car coolly before the house in Cado- 
gan Place, he would proceed methodi- 
cally to his pronouncement. 

No further mercy! 

And then? 
Sgmetimes Gannafy gave his pent-up 


thoughts leave to break loose and riot. 


After? She would cast off the traitor 
No woman could forgive 


P4 1 “7 
with horror. 


such a tri k, such desecr 


[It was largely a question 
of the power of money to buy skill to 
Besides, he was 


arrange such things. 


sure, he did not wish to doubt, that 
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Evermore was a libertine. There must 
be a hundred amorous secrets in his 
past, which might all be hunted out into 
the open. They would hunt him right 
out of Zena’s life. 

“Yes, yes,” Gannaby 
himself, “and after?” 

After, the road was clear, 

It helped Gannaby-to wait reticently 
for the whole three months of the con- 
tract that he could see as far as this. 
When a heavier mood than usual over- 
took him, he could often break away 
from it by thinking—by letting himself 
see her, visionary, in this house; pass- 
ing up or down the high, narrow red 
staircase whose closely frowning walls 
seemed in sympathy with his own dour- 
ness; bringing her youth and sun into 
that dim, swaddled apartment, the un- 
used drawing-room. And would 
walk out in the park, near, where he 
could think of her as he interviewed pa- 
tients. Believing all this was like a 
drug to him. 

He did not sleep much on the night 
before the day. And when it dawned, 
he was up very early; working in his 
study at the correspondence of the eve- 
ning before. He could not wait for 
the advent of his secretary, because he 
wanted to clear it all away—dquickly, 
absolutely, at once, to leave himself a 
greater space of freedom in the day 
to be devoted to the house in Cadogan 
Place. He looked over his appoint- 
ments rapidly, grudging patients the 
time allotted. 


whispered to 


she 


Always he saw people 
at home during the mornings and drove 
on his round in the afternoon, but to- 
day he wasn’t going to drive very much 
more than to and from Cadogan Place. 
There was plenty to do there. Per- 
haps she would let him—want him—to 
stay with her a while after all was told. 
It wouldn't be the first time he had 
upheld and supported her in grief, with 
his strong, overpowering presence. 
During the morning, he rang up 
Cadogan Place and left a message with 


. 
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a servant for Evermore, who was out: 
“Tell Mr. Evermore that Doctor Gan- 
naby will call to see him or Mrs, Ever- 
more at three.” 

When he drove out in his open car 
that afternoon, the day was fair; soft 
and blue and sunny, it was a miracle 
for a London November. It shone 
brightly upon his purpose, but no kind- 
ness of atmosphere could dissuade him 
an inch from his chosen way. It was 
typical of him that he paid two profes- 
sional calls first, and that he gave to 
each the careful and detailed attention 
which made people think: 

“This is the man for me! 
his guineas over and over. His heart’s 
in it. See the trouble he takes!” 

Gannaby had known, when he tele- 
phoned that morning, that such a mes- 
sage would keep Evermore at home; he 
wouldn’t risk the doctor’s meeting Zena 
first! He knew nothing about the re- 
vival in the Threadneedle Street office, 
nor that the servant had to ring up 
there and repeat the message to an 
Evermore who was working like a brisk 
giant. He would have been even more 
gratified than he was could he have 
seen its effect. It brought Evermore 
home in a taxicab on the instant, and 
Zena was surprised and pleased when 
he walked in to lunch. 

And he wasn’t going to hurry back. 
He was going to stay and smoke a ciga- 
rette with her; to settle her comfort- 
ably on a couch by the drawing-room 
fire with her sweets and a book—for 
now she always rested a while in the 
afternoons—and talk to her a little. 

He explained ; he’d really come home 
because he expected 


He earns 


1 aman to see him 


this afternoon, a man who couldn’t 
come to Threadneedle Street. He was 
going to see him in the smoke room. 


He didn’t think it would take very long. 

All the while he felt his heart knock 
against his ribs like an overstrained en- 
gine ona hill. He felt almost sick. It 
was not that he had forgotten the time 
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limit; the very date had been green in 
his memory day and night, till the press 
of work had a little dimmed it. But— 
somehow—he didn’t know exactly why, 
he had expected, trusted, to be readier 
for it. And he found himself. still 
unready, with a feeling of fear and 
weakness, with no confidence in his 
own pleading, with no confidence that 


she would forgive. If it had only been 


a little longer—six months instead of 
! 


three! That overrighteous fellow hadn't 
given him very long. It wasn’t a fair 


But Evermore’s reason said to him, 
even while he brooded thus, that no 


time would have been long enough; that 


» end of six months he would have 
Tel the same recoil from confession 
that he felt at the end of three; that 
never, never, would he be ready, will- 
Zena, on a great pale-colored couch 
with a quantity of blue cushions heaped 
about her, was very lovely. She was 
one of those lucky women who grow 
lovelier in child bearing, as a harvest 
field grows richer as it nears ripeness. 
It was horrible to see her so lovely. 
And she looked happy, with the still- 
new exaltation fixed in her eyes. It 

horrible to see her so happy. Soon 
upon her content would break that re- 

ie 


less mischief-bringer. 





i 1 ¢ 
Evermore understood why men 
killed men It 1 sO simpie, easy, 
| nie Sa Way 
( upercivili 
emel He kne ( of au tricks 
1 death ip that he had seen in 


\t a quarter to three, he aid, after 
ee ES eee er ce 
Vy roving Giances at the Clock: 

“T think I'll go down now. My man 


will be here directly. You'll stay here 


till I come back, won’t you: 


And she promised, smiling, flushing 
slightly at the dearness of his care for 
her. He ran down, with a sense of 
ill security, and, ringing the smoke- 
room bell, said to the parlormaid, who 
Te] lied: 

“Doctor Gannaby will be here at 
three, and will ask you for me or for 
If he asks for Mrs. 
Evermore, she’s not at home; she can’t 


Mrs. [Evermore. 


see people as early as three, anyway. 
so keep him off. And 


She’s resting, 
bring him in here to me. 

It was Zena for whom Gannaby 
asked when he stepped from his car, as 
scheduled, ten minutes later. But it 
was Evermore whom he met, alone, in 
the tiny crimson smoke room, as he had 
known it would be. He had banked 
upon the man’s being anxious, as 
frightened as a rabbit. He smiled, or, 
rather, his face twitched with a sapless 
mirth. 

“Well?” he said. 

Evermore held out his hand, which 
Gannaby ignored, looking him straight 
in the face. 

“And I down, either, 
thanks,” he added to his unspoken re- 
fusal. 

“Very well,” Evermore said. “We 


won't — sit 


understand each other at once, and we 
can get to business.” 


For a long while, until the silence 


y 
ns 
1 J 
I 
} 
| 


was charged so heavily as to be oppres- 
sive, Gannaby looked at him. 
I:vermore had the nervous feeling of 


r could have 


being in leash; nothing 
soaded him like that look. But he held 
himself c efully. 

Still Gannaby stared, and thought: 


“What has hay 
Wherein is the change, and why ?” 
He was running him over, feature 
feature and line by line. He was big- 
Though he couldn’t be. 
et—what was it? Was it stature? 


ger surely ? 


Tt A ST 


He was healthier, and his mouth was 


clean, like an unspoiled boy’s. The im- 


press of his weaknesses had left him; 
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there was no trace of them. He was 
full of strength. He was steady. A 
rock could not have been steadier. And 
he looked his adversary very straightly 
and clearly in the eyes. 

“You've changed,” said Gannaby at 
last. 

“T have,” said Evermore. 
it, thankfully.” 

Gannaby braced himself. 

“Well,” he uttered, “the time is up, 
isn’t it? You’ve had your three months’ 
grace, which I was a fool to give you. 
We've nothing to discuss. It’s just re- 


“T admit 


solved into one plain question.” His 
eyes shone. 
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‘**No, sir, I will not!’’ said the doctor. 
nor drink nor sit down again in your house.”’ 


(hula — 


‘*] will neither eat 


“Yes?” 

“Who's to tell her, you or I?” 

“Neither, to-day,’ said Evermore 
curtly. 

Again the doctor smiled. 

“You’ve reckoned me up all wrong.” 

“T count upon your professionalism.” 

“What has that to do with it? 

“Tt’s impossible to tell her just now.” 


“T’m not going to allow you any loop- 
said Gannaby, “and don’t you 
What do you suppose I’m 
You can’t fool me and you 
can’t beg off. Where is your wife?’ 
“Upstairs, resting.” 
“Is she ill?” Gannaby exclaimed. 


holes,” 
think it. 


made of? 
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“Not ill, but——” 

Gannaby spoke with an intense quiet ; 
his voice was almost soft—and deadly. 

“Not ill, but—— Do I understand 
you? I will ask you to state quite 
plainly what you mean.” 

“T’ll do it with pleasure. She is— 
is going to have a child.” 

Gannaby made no reply, but the color 
rushed in a torrent over his face. It 
pread and darkened, purpling. He 
pulled at his collar, and seemed to put 
th a great effort for quiet. Mist was 
in his eyes, and he began, uncontroll- 
ably, to shake. He heard the other 
man’s voice speaking: 

Take it easy. You'd better sit down. 

Have something ?” 
“Nothing,” cried Gannaby 
‘nothing.” 


thickly, 


He paused for a little while, as if to 
recover, and Evermore let him alone. 
ast he exclaimed: 

t’s a ruse. You think you're 
clever, but you won’t fool me by any 
story. 

“It’s true,” said Evermore. 

Often had Gannaby seen the pride in 
men’s faces at such announcements, 

1d now he saw it in Evermore’s. A 
pang shot through him bitterly. He 
had longed for this day to come, and 
now he thirsted for its consummation 

he had never thirsted before. He 

ted terribly the man who stood be- 
fore him filled witl he pride of life. 
\nd he began to answer: 

“Even if it is 


‘d for it— 


and I won’t take your 


yr Pits 9 
even if it is, [ don’t know 


it will make—any difference at all.” 
*‘Gannaby,” said Evermore, “‘it § 

ust make all tl differ ce in the 

ld. I own to vou that I’m any- 


ing you like to cal 
you that I’m in your hands to do 
you choose with. I wo 
juarrel with your revenge; I'll only ask 
uu to defer it. She can’t be told now.” 


“Who is looking after her?” 


Flesh and the Spirit 
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“Selby-Trigg. You can get confir- 
mation from him, if you like.” 

“And what do you ask of me?” Gan- 
naby asked grimly. 

“Just that—to defer it. Afterward, 
when she’s strong again, tell her if you 
must. God knows what good it’ll do 
you, or what you think you'll gain by 
it.” 

Gannaby knew, and it was written on 
his face suddenly for Evermore to see 
before he could draw his habitualemask 
over it. 
open. 


They faced each other in the 


“Oh, of course,” said Evermore, “of 
course !” 

“We're fighting,’ said Gannaby. 
“Let’s understand each other. You 
stole her from me by a vile trick. I'll 
use what means I can to take her from 
you. And I want to punish you. I 
want to batter you. 


Now do you know 
how it is?” 

“Haven't you 
to——” 


“Haven't you enough decency 


enough generosity 


” 





“We'll get lost in mere verbiage,” 
said Evermore with a hoarse urgency 
’ Words are no good. We 
know what we think of each other. 
You set me down forever as the lowest 
sort of animal you’ve met; I thought 
you one of the damnedest prigs I’d ever 
had the pleasure of beating. Just how 
IT place you now I’m not so sure. All 
I have to say is, for Heaven’s sake 


leave her alone now! Give me only 


in his voice.’ 


nine more months! I won’t beg for 
your mercy, because you have none for 
me, but I appeal to your professional 
sense. She ought not to knovy ‘ 


“T wish,” Gannaby muttered, half to 


himself, “I wish I hadn't thought that 

vou meant to retaliate by hurting her 

with the Hammond y . 
Something in the other’s face 


fic 
! i hae 
“Vou wouldn’t have done it!” he 
cried. “You were 


ing!” 


fooling me—bluff- 
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“Perhaps I was; perhaps I wasn’t,” 
said Evermore. “I don’t quite know 
what I’d have done—then. But the 
chance was worth trying with you.” 

“And when I tell her, either to-day 
or—or later——” 

“I’m not going to hurt her,” said 
Evermore shortly, after a long breath. 
He turned his back to the room, looking 
out to the tiny courtway where the last 
leaves of Virginia creeper were still 
red. 

Gannaby braced himself again. 

“It’s not going to make any differ- 
ence any more, either way.” 

“Probably not,” Evermore ac- 
quiesced. 
“Just 
woman ?” 

“Somewhere in the States. I’m pay- 
ing her five hundred a year—Ham- 
mond’s allowance—to stay there.” 

“And Zena?” asked Gannaby, the 
first name slipping out. “She never 
knew anything?” 

“She still believes Hammond to be an 
incarnation of all the virtues, and that 
I am Hammond. I’d shoot myself if 
I were, I think.” 

“Could you swear you'd never tell 
Zena, never at any time, if I give you 
the nine months?” 

“I’m pretty certain I wouldn't. I 
suppose it would be rather hard—— 
It'd be human——” 

The doctor was thinking. He got up 
and stood on the hearth, head forward, 
eyes searching the carpet gloomily. His 
rage dammed. up against the powerful 
wall of professional convention, he 
knew that the curb was on his tongue. 


where is the Hammond 


The curb was stronger than he. was. 
He could not speak—not until the child 
was born, the mother out of all danger, 
3ut he made a grace of it. 

“T’ll give you the nine months, to a 
day. To an hour. What’s the time?” 

“Three-twenty.” 

“Very well. At twenty minutes past 
three on August. 29th next ee 
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Swinging round on Evermore, he al- 
most shouted, in the last gust of pas- 
sion he allowed himself that afternoon: 
“There'll be no more concessions!” 

“T shan’t ask them.” 

Gannaby felt that curious, evil, swell- 
ing passion, not an unusual attribute of 
men of rigid moral quality, threaten- 
ing again, and, fixing his will, he sub- 
dued it. Its results and portents were 
not lost upon his expert knowledge; to 
a man nearing forty and of his phy- 
sique, it was a danger. Since he had 
entered the smoke room, even, he had 
become, in that one gust, weaker, 
wearier, after the choking struggle was 
past. He gazed at Evermore grimly, 
torture in his mind. He imagined him 
in possession of that fair girl. The 
thought was red-hot. How he hated 
him! With what rejoicing he would 
presently outlaw him! He said stam- 
meringly: 

“Perhaps you won't. But I doubt 
‘ 

And for a second the look on his face 
was a fiend’s look, the look of the over- 
righteous gone mad in the lust of a 
justified revenge. But he did not daunt 
Evermore, who smiled suddenly, with 
the relief of the load off his shoulders. 

“Won't you—really—have 
thing, Gannaby ?” 

“No, sir, I will not!” said the doc- 
tor. “I will neither eat nor drink nor 
sit down again in your house. But 
there’s one thing.” 

“Yes?” 

“T should like to see her,” said Gan- 
naby harsh! 


some- 


v 


All right.” 
“You don’t trust me?” 
“T have learned, in the course of an 


ill-spent life, not to trust any one.” 


“In my presence. 


Gannaby’s malice was eating its heart 
out, but all at once he thought of some- 
thing to comfort it; a very little thing, 
but promising some poignance. 

“Part of my bargain will be,” he 
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stated, “that I see your wife alone, 
now, for ten minutes.” 

“Will it?” 

“Yes,” Gannaby barked, “it will!” A 
little bullying was better than nothing. 

Evermore did not move from his 
stand on the hearth, but the other could 
see the rigidity that tensed his every 
muscle and almost hear the tune to 
which his heart was beating. He 
watched him like a lynx, greedy for 


signs of anxiety, of suffering. He must 


make him feel badly, terribly ! 
ISvermore put his hand upon the bell 
id said to the prompt parlormaid: 
‘Will you take Doctor Gannaby up 

M Evermore in the drawing- 


o Mfrs. 
roe ne” 
Gannaby was a man who stepped 
heavily from sheer weight of soul and 
body, but he followed the maid up the 
s with light feet. He remembered 
well that 
winged him on his way to Zena. He 
had felt it, illicitly, in the Hotel Alexa, 
from the first time of seeing her, and 
had combated it. Then there had been 
a week when he had thought he was 
right to unpinion the wings of love. 
Now—he had i 
He wasn’t going to admit, to 
acknowledge, that fellow downstairs 
at all. 
He was in Zena’s drawing-room, big, 


curious lightness which 


still a right. It was in 


pre spect. 


sparse, spacious, full of beautiful, 


color and fragrant with flowers; and, 


king, he saw her lying against her 
ie cushions, dreaming into the fire. 
He went quickly forward and stood 


looking down upon her in a professional 


She tool: his hand, cryin 
‘You dear person! And why haven't 


you called before?” 

He excused himself: 

“We didn’t part—comfortably. I be- 
lieve I remember rightly?” 

“Don’t remember at all. 
me.” 


She put her feet down and threw a 
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blue pillow into the opposite corner of 
the Chesterfield, where he sat down. 

“T didn’t hear your ring,” she said, 
“but I was dreamy. My husband is at 
home, but he’s engaged with some busi- 
ness man downstairs. I heard him ar- 
rive at three.” 

“Indeed. Well—I don’t propose to 
interrupt your husband’s business. It’s 
you whom I came to see,” and he 
feasted his eyes upon her. 

Her condition, which to any medical 
man should have been a mere formality, 
made him fear because he loved. A 
dreadful anxiety clawed at him. Who 
could know better than he the risks 
and dreads of maternity? Natural? 
Yes, it was natural, but in these days a 
woman was so delicate, so complex an 
organism. One could form little expec- 
tation so early. He hated Faux Ever- 
more more and still more, that he had 
brought this thing to pass. 

“Don’t look as if you’re going to gob- 
ble,” she pleaded, blushing under his 
scrutiny. 

“I’m sorry,” said Gannaby, “but how 
are you? Are you well? You're look- 
ing a little—altered. Are you happy?” 

“Happier than ever.” 

Gannaby was not prepared for that. 
He had half expected to find doubt, dis- 
Was it 
possible, he inquired of himself resent- 
fully, that such a man as Evermore had 
succeeded in making a pure woman 


happy? That he had been able to keep 
the star dust in her eyes? 


tress, and disillusion with her. 


Seeing his 


silent inquiry, she added: 

“We were always happy, you know, 
from the first 

“The first was three months and a 
week ago.” 

“Don’t say that again, Doctor Gan- 


naby. You haven’t even yet come to 
the fitst gli 


mise af anderstandina? 
mer of understanding. 


“Nor vou.” 

The planting of his little arrows Gan- 
He thought they 
might pierce somewhere the magic of 


naby could not resist. 
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her heart’s armor and find an abiding 
place where they would rust in. He 
didn’t mean to tell her all. No. His 
caution would be conventional, punc- 
tilious. He only wanted to keep the 
man downstairs on the rack concerning 
that ten minutes’ privacy with Zena, as 
some faint compensation for his balked 
anger. Yet all the while he wished 
that he could set her to thinking, ques- 
tioning. 

“T was going to tell you,” she said, 
“why we are happier than ever now.” 

He had to listen to her story, told 
with joy. He had no comment to make, 
though she looked to him for one, puz- 
zled. He was silent, and he thought: 

“Let my silence sink in, too.” 

But his stubborn reserve angered her 
a little; her condition lent itself to easy 
excitement. She reproached him: 

“You disapproved of me—of us—at 
Eaststone. You had no sympathy. 
Now you have none, either. You're 
not going to congratulate me or wish 
me luck?” 

“You seem already to have it.” 

“Go down and congratulate my hus- 
band.” 

“But I’m sure that he already has 
more than he deserves. That is the 
only score on which I could honestly 
congratulate him.” 

She rose and walked about, pretend- 
ing that a bowl of flowers here and 
there needed a touch, an improvement. 
But presently she came back to Gan- 
naby, who had watched her, holding out 
her hand. 

“T forget,” she said, “how good you 
were to me, I to shake hands. 
And can’t you be nice? I’m trying not 
to get excited, but I hate hostilities. 
They seem to poison the air, and I 
can feel them living around me.’ 

She looked at him piteously. 

“Sorry, child,” he answered. “But 
I wish you, as you ought to know, all 
the very best.” 

That was ambiguous, but sincere, 


want 


’ 
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anyway, and it satisfied her, so that she 
became radiant again. 

“Tell me all about yourself. Are 
you frightfully busy? Too busy to 
come and dine with us one evening if 
we ask you nicely?” 

“Far too busy for that.” Gannaby 
stood up, down upon her. 
“Take care of yourself,” he said, bend- 
ing a little and speaking softly. “You 
must take all the care in the world. I 
wish I could do it for you.” 

“Tt is done for me.” 

Gannaby hated to think it. 

“Good-by,” he said hurriedly. 
“When—when is it to be?” 

“In June.” 


looking 


“It’s a charming month for a baby 
to be born. Good-by.” 
“Don’t say it so finally, please. We 


shall see several times, before 
then °” 

“You are not likely to see me till next 
August.” 

“Oh, what a long time! 

“You know.” 

“But—why August?” 

“It’s the month in which we 
meet again.” 

Her hand in his, she said tentatively: 

“Perhaps if Oh, I wish you 
wouldn’t feel like that about me! If 
you do, perhaps we had better not meet 
again, even so far off as August.” 

“Nothing will prevent our meeting 
then.” 

He left her something to puzzle over 
when he went out, upon those words. 
He walked heavily downstairs, buoy- 
ancy gone, and saw, through the open 


smoke-room door, Evermore, watching, 


you, 


Why not?” 


shall 








listening, waiting. 
“Good-by to you,” said Gannaby 
briefly. 


Evermore came to the door, his eyes 
that queer 
pallor which comes under tan. He 
checked Gannaby in the hall. 

“Well ?” 

“Well?” the doctor replied. 


shining and on his face 

















“You haven't 
“Go and see. 
“Vou'd never give a dog a chance, 
would you, Gannaby? If you permitted 
it to swim, you'd tie a big stone round 


Find out.” 


. 6. 00 
its neck. 


“You'll get from me what you de- 
serve.” 

‘And who measures deserts?” 

“For this case, I do.” 

“You'd never allow a man a chance 
to expiate hintself, to prove himself and 
make good, would you?” 

“Not if he committed such a sin,” 

“There is forgiveness for sins.” 

“Not from me. In my whole life, I 
have never forgiven. I condemn a 
base man.” 

“And there is such a thing as a de- 
cent sporting instinct, damn you!” 

Gannaby walked out. His manner 
was that of the highest professionalism ; 
he carried himself gravely and cor- 
rectly ; he was himself again. Leisurely 
he went to his car and drove away. 

“August 29th,” he was saying to him- 
self. “It’s a very long while to wait.” 

He entered it, while he drove, in a 
nemorandum book. 

Evermore ran upstairs and paused 
before the door to gain courage to en- 
ter. In all his life before, he had never 
been so afraid. He had not trusted Gan- 
naby; he had no faith in him; highly 
colored experiences had displaced his 
belief in an angry man’s sanity and 
balance. What had been said in that 
quiet room to the girl who, a short 
while ago, had been so happy with her 
dreams? At last he went in to see. 


1 


She was walking about, touching the 


~ 


flowers, puffing up a cushion here and 
there absently. But, hearing his soft 
entry, she turned quickly, and he read 

her face, with huge relief, that he 
was safe; reprieved, anyway, until that 


fatal twenty-ninth of August. 
“Darling,” he said, “you’ve had Gan- 

naby here? He hasn’t bored you?” 

They sat down side by side on the 
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Chesterfield before the fire, and he took 
his wife’s hand. 

“Zena,” he- said suddenly, “have 1 
changed at all since I came to you— 
since I came back to you?” 

“You don’t realize how much you’ve 
changed.” 

“Has it surprised you?” 

“T expected it. I knew it must be 
so.” 

He rose and wandered to a long 
panel glass. He had changed. That 
was what the first look in Gannaby’s 
face had meant. He was somehow big- 
ger. Was it stature only? A quality 
had come to him, invigorating. He felt 
steady and keen, and as if he could see 
very straight and clear, whereas before 
there had been some obscurity, some 
ruthlessness, which had blotted out the 
primary fact of the kinship of all peo- 


ple. Now he had seen it, at first against 
his will, then with an_ increasing 
strength. Three months ago, he had 


helped some one—with wonder at him- 
self—for the first time; he had fed 
some one, spoken kindly to some one. 
This new, queer interest in humanity— 
it had been rather like a family of 
brothers, estranged from birth, sitting 
down together at a common board. 
They had said to each other, feeling the 
kinship: 

“May I pass you the bread?” “Share 
the wine.” “Let me cut 
meat.” 

Zena was saying thoughtfully: 

“Tt didn’t matter what mean house 
you entered. You were always the 
same and splendid. You trans- 
forming the house.” 

Evermore still looked at himself in 
the glass. 

She said: “Come and sit down, dear- 
est. I want to tell you about Doctor 
Gannaby. He was queerer than ever. 
You know he can’t ever be persuaded 
about us. He is obstinate.” 

“What else do you expect him to 
ber” 
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“I know. I know. But he’s bitter. 
He won’t dine with us, not even come 
to see us, until next August.” 

“We have a long term of grace, 
then.” 

“But why next August, Faux?” 

He only replied: 

“Zena, I think you’re going to love 
me a lot more, such a lot, before next 
August comes. I think I’m going to 
make you forget that Gannaby exists at 








all, to perplex and worry you. 
neither.” 

Evermore asked, turning her face to 
his anxiously: 

“You're sure?” 


“He does 


“T’m surer than ever.” 
That night, coming quietly 
from the dressin 


through 
g room, when he saw 
her upon her knees praying, a wave of 
emotion stronger than his control took 
him. He reached her side and touched 
her shoulder and, when she looked up, 
said huskily: 

“To what-—to whom do you pray?” 

“To God.” 

“For what? 

Bewildered, she answered fragmen- 
tarily: 

“IT don’t know. For everything. For 
peace and happiness—for my baby— 
for you—for people to be kind to one 
another.” 

“And does this God 
Evermore. 


He saw her 


” 


wide eves and her 1i 


ps 
i 
parted in amaze, and dropped on his 


knees beside her. He said: 
a I there is a God, He knows I want 


all these things, too. I want to be 


worth while for you to take as a hus 
band, and to be worth while for my 
son. I—TI doubt myself. I can’t help 
it. Since Iw 1 little kid, I’ve never 


prayed, but if it 1 iny x od—just to- 
night I think 
“Pray with me,” she cried, 
He put his upon his arm 
and called silently, wildly, and vehe- 
mently upon the God Whom he did not 


troubled. 
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know. Neither did he know all that he 
wanted. He wanted everything. Most 
of all, his dire need was for help against 
the day of judgment, when, instead of 
praying beside him, his wife should be 
upon the judge’s seat. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Through November Zena 
worked, and through December, 
- 1 


she worked zealously tor 


had 
also, 
, the crusade 


against an evil power 


| in East Poplam. 
There were only a few places of light 
litter in that drab place, and they 
were gin palaces. They were brigh 


and comfortable, warm and deadly, an 





many sought them; sometimes seeking 
merely for ple sure ; sometimes to grat- 
ify, perhaps reluctantly, an overwhelm- 
ing habit; oftener hastening to them 
as people in pain to an anesthetic. To- 
ward Christmas was to be the big night 


‘ 
for which Zena’s schemes had 
laid. 

There 
more followed her into the 


of the slum, 


ht Ever- 
> parish hall 


and a big white sheet was 


came the ni: when 


filled with 


stretched at the back of the platform, 
were i people 


and the seats | 

whom he and she had urged to come. 
Evermore carried with him 
which contained 
grim photographs taken 
Hammond 


thought these 


a parcel 
slides from 

by Harrv 
months ago. Evermore 


hs a horrid, but 


lantern 


Nnotogray 





great, idea. He had examined them 
very carefully at home, and had been 
di FuUS| d and appalled, as lf nmond 
had meant men to be, by what they rep 
mad, or, rathe { s drun! And 
t s¢ 1 th } ( 1 41 e in 
the dead man’s pl S l them, 
nd spe | ) 1 rim ie 


Harry had—ar 


long ago 


anged the af- 


stepped into this place 


had 


had created, as he 
























om 


She held it up—a 
jacket, swansdown 


Faux!’ she said. 


stepped into others, wondering at him- 
self and resigned; more than resigned 
—fascinated. He was to speak on 
drink and many other evils, and the 
lantern slides represented horrible 
scenes, in illustration. When he had 
examined them, he had guessed at 
what the real Harry had intended. He 
had snapshotted drunkards in many 
stages of drunkenness—sick drunkards, 
jolly ones, raging-mad ones, husbands 
abusing wives, fathers with their chil- 
dren flying from their violence down a 
dirty street; and there were two por- 
traits of death, with written notes upon 
the stories—a woman killed at a blow 
and a starved baby. 

With Zena looking at him in perfect 
faith the man stood there sweating with 
prehension. He wondered: “Can I 
do it?” He looked out over the pallid, 


1 


snickering ranks and seemed to see all 


the uls, smirched with sin and God- ~ 
less as he; all the faces marred with 
drink, as, within his repugnant mem- 
ory, his had been; the tired women, 

! not so long ago he had held all 
women in light contempt. Little thin 


1°14 


children had crept in for the warmth 
of the hall, and he‘had had no compas- 
ittle children. 

But now—he was to have a son of 
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baby’s fine, soft 
trimmed. ‘‘Oh, 
‘Isn’t it sweet ?”’ 


his own, a helpless child, who, but for 
his luxury lappings, might be even as 
these. 

What should he say? 

While he was still waiting, licking 
his tongue around his lips, Zena threw 
the first picture across the screen. 
Away at the back of the dark hall he 
could see her raised pale face dimly. 
She waited, expecting his beginning, 
and suddenly Evermore cried out: 

“T am one of yourselves!” 

When the words were out, he rushed 
on, and he could not have stopped him- 
self. He painted for them big, deathly 
pictures dank with horrors. He was a 
missionary with rabies. He told them 
everything within his experience, and 
that was much. He had stories such 
as it seemed the most lurid imagination 
could not dream, and their truth rang 
through the hall. 

He told those men and women of 
countless lost ones. He called men to 
a vast uplifting, a great social repent- 
ance. The words were strange, yet 
they poured from him as a molten flow, 
the source of which had hardly yet been 
tapped. 


to stop and be 


Every moment he expected 
dumb; he 
would not have been surprised or cha- 
grined if one of those listening ones in 


stricken 
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the hall had risen up and denounced 
him for a false preacher. But no one 
moved nor spoke; and into the silence 
he hurled with fervor these words 
which all these allowed him 
to speak. He felt humble before them, 
yet so that he must press on. 
And almost they became dear to him— 
those men, like brothers; those 
for one woman’s sake; those babies be- 
cause of the child who should come. 
He spoke to them of the great herb 


ad peo} le 
urgent 


women, 


root—kindness. 

“Kindness,” he said huskily, “is what 
matters most. A body drunk is a body 
unclean, and an unclean body cannot 


be kind because it is poisoned. With 
yourselves, you des others You 
see your road to kindness? Try to be 
kind. Oh, God, how 
it mattered!” 


troy 


ef 1 
if the world knew 


They went away quietly and humbly 


from Zena’s slum. — walked in 
silence some distance, boarded a tram 
car, then, nearer West, hailed a taxi- 


cab for the final stage of the journey 
n the cab Ev 


home. rermore spoke: 
“Was it—was it all right?” he fal- 
tered. 


pressed his hand to her cheek, 
upon it. 

and soft lights 
were sweet. The con- 
trast between this home and the place 
they had left behind smote 


1 re 4 + cr - 4 
Husband and wite Sat down bef« re the 


Zena 
and he felt her te 
In the 
burned; 





house, fires 


flowers 


harply. 


nre. 

With time for cooler realization, he 
began to think 

“Have I given myself right away? 
What ‘does she think of all I’ve 1 
Isn’t she ind surprised id 


won't she beg 
mv God, what ys 
For he was not ready, not 


nearly 
ready, for the day of confession. 

But while he was trying to begin 
she turned 
ed, her eyes shining: 


some probing of her feeling, 


to him and 
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“Faux, did you go through 


all that 
before you found me again, my dear?” 
“All what ?” 


Evermore asked. 
‘Those fearful things you 
them.” 

“Yes,” said Evermore, “I suppose— 
I went Peo them all. 
how would y 

She thought, 
fered: 

“You have two memories—Harry’s 


” 


told 


Otherwise, 
in them ?” 
and aftex a while of- 


how ou expla 


and Faux Evermore’s. 

‘All the same,” he said, “TI think I 
feel as if I had gone through it all, 
myself.’ 


tried to resurrect his old 


| greedy pirate of good things 
vho had been he, and found it diffi- 
cult. Imagine the old Evermore mis- 
sionizing, caring what slum dweller 
lived or died! Imagine him giving in- 
stead of taking, pausing in his rush 
through life to be kind, stopping to 
think, to be tender, wanting to take one 
of the brooms to sweep this old Augean 


stable clean! 

“You have seen horrible things,” 
Zena, her dilating, her 
little quicker. 

“At the time,” 
with a dry mouth, 
think 


said 
eyes breath a 

Evermore 
“at the time 
them so bad.” 


replied, 
didn’t 


For Christmas, they were to go down 
to Sunday. Had any one suggested 
to Evermore, six months ago, that 


—would 
ther than 
perhaps, in 


Christmas—with a rich wife 


com- 


plete contrast, somewhere in Switzer- 
id for ie ports, he w vuld h e 

I ied) scornfull He knew what 
if It had orked out very 

lif ently from he expectations of 
his dding day At the end of De- 
cembe he had rather a tired irl to 
take care of, to wrap about with solici- 


small tende His 
ws at work for her; 
himself 


tude and rnesses. im- 
as sination was alw: 


it seemed to work 1 


1 spite of 














lat 


-> 


Id 
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and to become fruitful in love. When 
Christmas came, he was not thinking 
of himself; he was all gladness to tuck 
his wife into the gray car and motor 
down, Benjamin and Curtice following 
in the limousine, through the bright 
amenities of a fine winter day. 

It was to be a charming week. 

Angel Lovell planted a thorn in it 
for Evermore. She wrote to him so 
ultrasweetly that her words, as well 
as her notepaper, gave an impression 
of perfume. It was one of those let- 
ters that he knew so well and that ex- 
pressed her so perfectly. It came to 
him as a warning; she had marked him 
down in earnest, whether from passion 
or from pique did not matter, and she 
was going to drag him into mutual mis- 
chief if she could. He wondered what 
“poor” Hugh Lovell was enduring by 
this time, or how long that second 
matrimonial bark would keep afloat. 
She wrote that she was impelled to send 
to him some little memory of the past 
at such a season; that she had tried 
hard to, but couldn’t refrain; and that 
she knew she was a wicked woman, 
weak, desperately rash, but would he 
blame himself? 

He read the letter through at break- 
fast on Christmas morning and tossed 
it down on the table among others. He 
had eyes only for Zena, who was de- 
lighting herself with the ill-scrawled 
wishes, on gayly colored post cards, of 
many of the Toptree ilk. Two or three 
of John Christopher Adams’ brothers 
and sisters had made her a present, in- 
vested with much love and more dirt. 
It was a wonderful thing, a mat made 
of wool and beads, which had no ap- 
parent purpose in existence at all, But 
he liked it immensely. 

‘“Aren’t they dears?” she kept crying, 
and, “What do you think of the Adams 
amily now?” 

Just as she found a happy purpose 
for everything in life, she found a vo- 
cation for the mat. It should be 
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handed over to the Lamberts for their 
private parlor, as a striking example of 
the precocity of young Poplam. ‘They 
would stand a lamp upon it in the mid- 
dle of the table, and the family album 
of the Lamberts, together with two or 
three fine seashells, would be its neigh- 
bors. The mat would get on splen- 
didly with them. She had scarcely fin- 
ished deciding this when Lady Nina 
hailed them through the window with 
cheery cries. 

It was like Lady Nina to appear 
early, brisk and hearty in her gaunt 
way, on Christmas morning at her 
neighbors’ breakfast tables. She was 
that kind of woman. Energy was her 
fetish. She wore great boots and 
tweeds, but her floating veil and scarf 
still clung to her. No sooner had she 
tapped upon the glass and emitted one 
of her strident, yet languid shouts, than 
she was away again in the direction of 
the front door, which Mrs. Lambert 
was already hastening to open. And in 
a moment she was upon them, exclaim- 
ing: 

“A happy Christmas! Our very best 
wishes—Jack’s and mine—to both of 
you. I simply had to come!” 

“You'll have breakfast?” said Zena, 
returning her kiss. 

“T have had it, thanks,” Nina replied. 
“but I'll have some more.” She turned 
to the game pie that Evermore served 
her with the heartiness of appetite pe- 
culiar to the well-bred countrywoman. 

She looked over the strewn table. 
Her glance took in Zena in her furry 
wrapper. It rested not unkindly, if 
thoughtfully, upon Evermore, and she 
cried voluminously: 

“What stacks of cards and jolly 
things! Isn’t it a lovely day? I 
brought vou a wee gift, dear,” and she 
pressed a bundle of tissue paper into 
Zena’s hand. 

So soft it was that Zena instantly 
knew it for something infantile. She 
held it up—a baby’s fine, soft jacket, 
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swansdown trimmed. “Oh, Faux!” 
she said. ‘“Isn’t it sweet?” 
“Made it myself with these fairy 


hands,” Nina exclaimed more stridently 
than ever 
ment. 
Her gaunt red fingers were redder 
than ever with cold, and her nose was 
tinged red, too, and, 
things, she laughed heartily. 
her kind of humor. 
A tiny silence fell 
while Zena laid the 
fectionately to rest in its tissue paper, 
during which Evermore looked from 
woman very 


to cover a slight embarrass- 


knowing these 


That was 


upon the three 
small garment af- 


his wife to the other 

thoughtfully, and Nina, 
eyes, averted her own quickly. He was 
thinking her emotional? She hated to 
And her wandering gaze fell 


meeting his 


be soft. 


_— a bit of pale-blue paper, silver 

ttered, which she knew very well in- 
deed She saw the Lovell crest plainly, 
and her eyes rested there with an in- 


1e a d 


here a letter from 


quiry plainer than if s 
“I have 


spol en. 


your 


cousin, Mrs. Lovell,” Evermore said. 
Nina stared at him. 
He read all the doubt and suspicion 


in her, and 


reticence as if there were something she 


something else beside—a 
would have lik 
press. The silver-crested 
tated him deeply, but it 
much anger 


ed to say, vet must sup- 


letter irri- 
was not so 
that he felt as 
that Angel should send her poison even 
by post. He would have liked 
the letter at Lady Nina as she sat there 


looking sO reprehensively 


bitterness, 
to fling 


unattractive 


in her tweeds, and to say coarsely, “Do 


read this effusion! You'd enjoy it!” 
but he was not the kind of man who 
could do it. He had a recoil both from 
the in pertinen ce of her judgment and 





s an insensitive 


rise of 


her inquisition. She w 
woman. And she had the sur] 
the day when he passed the letter over 
to his wife and smiled and said: 


1 


“There’s some dear 


girl. 


7 od 
allusion to you, 
You might care to read it. 
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Angel had written, 
your wife pass a happy time down at 
your darling cottage,” but the words 
had not been meant for Zena’s reading, 
Angel would have bitten her favorite 
jade penholder to bits could she have 
seen what happened to her letter. But 
she could not see—though Nina made 
a note of the episode to tell her later— 
and Zena read the letter with no com- ° 


“May you and 


ment. 
When she handed it back, Evermore 
tore it across and dropped it on the 


table to be — tt away with the 
and Lady Nina thought excitedly: 

“Heavens, he’s leaving it there for 
any one to see! For servants! And 
Angel never wrote a letter wi 
indiscretion in it in her life!” 

But she when she 
had into the hall with 
Zena, return to the table and pick those 
pieces of blue note paper from it care- 
fully and place them in his pocketbook. 
He had had a second thought 
had ta fancy, a 
very which made him suddenly 
look down at the scar on his 
hand as if he felt it. He 
see again the 


. the 
crumbs, 


thout an 
didn’t see him, 


gone through 


which 
ken his strange idea, 
vague, 
brown 
seemed to 
heavy where he 
had stood with Hart, and to get the 
tang of that long, quick, desperate con- 
versation. 


room 


He threw up the window, flung a few 
bread crumbs to the hungry birds, and 
stood there smoking a while. He did 


not want at once to join the two women 
in the hall, where Lady Nina was ask- 
ing 
“Dearest 
cousin writing to ag? husband ?” 
“Not at all, Nina, 
“Tf! My child! 


Zena, don’t you mind my 
he doe n't.” 

Do you suppose he 

does?” 


“Well, Nina, one doesn’t exactly en- 


joy vulgarity from people whom one 
has to meet as equals.” 

“Vulgarity ?” 

“It was a very vulgar letter,” Zena 


said almost indifferently, 














1e 


le 





Nina was silent until she replied 
darkly: 

“Ah, well, men like vulgar women. 
They’re an easier prey.” 

“Nina, what are you trying to do?” 

Leaning forward earnestly, Nina an- 
s vered: 

“Beware, beware, my dearest child, 
of Angel Lovell!” 

Zena was indeed, in much, what 
Lady Nina had called her—she was a 
child. She laughed. 

“Oh, Nina, that was lovely! You 
did it beautifully! ‘You’re good in 
melodrama !” 

And she laughed again. She was at 
one of those periods that come to some 
women in childbearing, when a lazy, 
facile happiness, which nothing can 
disperse while it lasts, carries them 
along as on a wave. She felt buoyant, 
unassailable; she didn’t care. The 
earth was rosy. Nina, with her big 
boots and flying veil and her stressful 
scarf pulled tight, crying, “Beware!” 
was funny, funny! 

Lady Nina paid no heed. She had 
her theme, and it was one in which she 
was not unhappy. She continued to 
exhort and warn: 

“Angel is a devil. How curious that 
sounds! But it’s true. She’s in love 
with your husband, or she thinks she 
is, Which is all the same to her.” 

“Have you lost sympathy with your 
cousin, Nina?” 

“Perhaps I have; perhaps I haven’t. 
My sympathy is mostly with you, my 
dearest child. You’re so innocent! 
You think the world is all white! But 
what I want you to know is that Angel 
has made up her mind, and men are so 
weak. Angel is waiting for something, 
she’s heard something—quite what, I 
lon’t know. I think a Doctor Gannaby 
has told her—told her Oh, well, 
something !” 

[’vermore came into the hall, quiet, 
controlled, twin flames in his eyes, and 
his teeth bitten hard upon his pipe. 


( 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Evermore had made up his mind 
swiftly, while he stood in the cottage 
dining room and heard Lady Nina’s in- 
discreet voice, as to a course of action. 
Angel had quenched in him any spark 
of chivalry that he might have felt to- 
ward her. She ought to be punished; 
he was clear about that. And what was 
this hatching up between her and Gan- 
naby? Were they allies, each moving, 
with the mutual help of the other, to- 
ward the goal on which their desires 
were set? For the remainder of the 
Christmas week at Sunday, he fumed 
about it, and the blue letter might have 
been burning holes through his pocket- 
book, so villainously did it make its in- 
fluence felt. Several times he pieced it 
together and read it and put it back; 
for he was keeping it with a purpose. 

They were quiet at Sunday. Sev- 
eral times Nina, well-meaning, but 
blundering, came in and stayed hours; 
and Jack came down for a flying visit, 
looking better and healthier in every 
way. He took a big interest in Ever- 
more, whom he thought the queerest 
card he’d met. He would look at him 
acutely, speculatively, as if desirous of 
viewing his possibilities at all angles. 
And he said in a private moment, grin- 
ning: 

“T’m doing it—I’m doing it like a 
bird. And you?” 

He told Nina that Zena’s new hus- 
band was rather fine, far more decent 
than they had ever allowed; and she 
replied, after some thought: 

“There may be good in him some- 
where, who knows?” 

For if there was anything in the 
world on which she prided herself, it 
was that she was a_ wide-minded 
woman. She thought, too, of the baby, 
and that softened her. She said often, 
with a cryptical sigh, to Zena: 

“For the child’s sake, you must make 
the best of things.” 
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But Zena never failed to misunder- 
stand her completely. 

Evermore thought, too, of the child, 
and he kept Angel Lovell’s letter care- 
fully in his breast pocket. 

They were back in town early in 
January, and he wrote to Hugh Lovell 
for an appointment. 
one at his office, but 
murred at that. He wanted to see him 
at home. Two days later, he was call- 
ing at the flat 


Lovell gave him 
Evermore de- 


in Sloane Square. 

Lovell had returned early from his 
five 
The flat 
extravagant, furnished 
merely as a background for her, but the 
room into 


office to meet him. It was only 


o'clock, and Angel was out. 
was bizarre, 
which Evermore was shown 
was plain to bareness; it was Lovel 





room, and it reminded him a little of 
that other 1 
conducted in a room as bare. 


awkward interview he ha 


that 
old days 
Lovell had been fiercely jealous, and 
not 
oblivious to the workings of Angel’s 
mind. But they shook hands, and the 
host produced cigars. A 
lence fell, which Evermore broke. 


They did not meet cordiall 


was not 


likely, for in the 


now it Was probable that he was 


strained si- 


“Lovell,” he said, “I’m here on funny 

f You 
all the rope you can, wo 't 
“That 
Lovell slowly. 


sort of business. will allow me 


you?” 
depends, I suppose,” said 
“T want you to cast your mind back 
when we 
meet pretty frequently.” 
“That’s not difficult.” 


In the minds of both men, the memo- 


ries rose. ‘J hey looked at each other. 


—to recall the time 


“Well?” : ke | [Love 

“T’m married, you kno Evermore 
stated, “and extraordinarily happv.” 

Lovell broke « ut: 

“Oh, good! I wish I could say th 
same!” 


1 
} 


® 


“Frankly, that is my business here 
to-day.” 
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“Impossible sort of business for you 
and me to discuss.” 

“Tl give you a beginning.” 

Evermore handed to Lovell his wife’s 
letter. 

While the other man read it, he was 
staring into the fire, wondering about 
Angel and Gannaby. He did not look 
round until a stifled exclamation from 
Lovell gave him his cue. 

“Lovell,” he said, “I 
pertinence to 


have the im- 
st that you should 
stop your wife writing letters like that 





sugg’ 


to other women’s husbands. I have no 
that 


an affront 


use for letter. I’m going to con- 


sider it re 

“T lixe your attitude,” Lovell ga sped, 
staring. 
You know that, 
here Was noth- 
ing between us. Nothing!” 

“Nol” said Lovell. ‘I saw to that!” 
He spoke with a male satisfaction, yet 
with a 


“Tt’s quite justified. 
in the time I 


nn! > e 4 
spoke of, t 


sort of sardonic regret. 
to hold a 
said 


“There’s no need for us 


lengthy discussion, is there?” 
IXvermore. 
Lovell replied: “None at all.” 


he broke out: 


But 
“You say you’re mar- 
! 


ried and happy ! How do you do it?” 


“T believe my wife does it, mostly.” 

For a while Lovell eyed him without 
speaking. 
then, somberly. 


been through hell,’ he said 
Evermore replied: “Why do 
stand hell?” 
Lovell was startled into thought. 
“Why do I?” he repeated. “Why do 
I? I don’t Why does any 
man?” 
“THeaven 


swered. 


you 


know. 


knows,” F-vermore § an- 


What would you do?” asked Lovell, 
rather helplessh 
"he? iid [-vermore. “Frankly, 


I'd turn 
slave myself sick 


I’d threaten to turn her out. 
her out. I wouldn’t 
for her. I 
until 


give her a penny 


It all 


wouldn’t 


wife 


she Was a 


to me, 














a 


d 








The 


sounds brutal, but I sup- 
pose women like 
brutality. They invite it 
incessantly, anyway.” 
“Why have you come 
here to tell me all this?” 
“Because your wife is 


some 


not coming between me 
and my wife.” 

Angel’s husband be- 
gan to laugh: 

‘‘What a 
muddle life is!” 

“Lovell,” 
more, “it is 
found out 
I’ve been 


hideous 


[-ver- 
not. I’ve 
lately—and 


surprised— 


said 


what happiness a man 
and woman can find to- 
gethe That’s why I’ve 
conn here to day- -to 


that I won't 


+4 oiled eve } 
it spoiled even Dy 


tell vou 
have 
a pin prick or the least 
crumpling of a rose 
like that with 
you?” asked Lovell envi- 
ously. “You're lucky!” 

Fhe tront 
opened and shut sharply, 
a tep sounded in the 
hall, and a 
ve sweet and husky, po g¢ 


“Ts it 
door 


Vv oman’s 


‘Any letters? 
“My said Lovell, with an in- 


ctive movement toward the door. 


wite, 


One moment,” Evermore cut in, 
checking him. “May I see her alone, 
for a few minutes, before you show her 
tl ou’ve got that letter?” 


how her that—you’ve brought it 


tr mel 


“It will do you a lot of good if you 


staring 


“By Jove!” said Lovell 


“Well, mav I see her? 
“By all means, do. Yes. 
in her sitting room probably.” 

Io 


She'll be 
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nl 


’ 
FA, 
Yeo VARS 
m4 OF 
uf eh ens, 
“" 
\\"\ 
the wrist and made her 1 ving eyes face nim. 


what did Gannaby tell you?”’ 


But Angel was still standing in the 
hall, having picked up her letters, and 
was engaged in skimming them woman 


dressed 


fashion. She was daringly, 
too strikingly, and her discontented 
Face is nearly haggard under its pro- 
ective pi ce She exclaimed pet- 
tish] Go awa Hu rh !” before she 


turned and saw that it was Evermore 
y her. 

she dropped her letter and put on 
anners instantly; her face sof- 
tened, her eyes cleamed, and she was 


all pussy cat, purring. 


her 1 
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“Why, you!” she cried huskily. 
“From where did you spring, and— 
and,” whispering, “how dare you come 
here?” 

Her suggestion was complete—eyes, 
voice, and poise full of a delighted, silly 
fear. How dare the would-be lover 
follow her to her husband’s roof? 
They would be undone! All would be 


lost! She expressed, in her guarded 
glance, that a cyclone of jealousy 


whirled about her head. 

Evermore received it with a faint 
smile. He looked her over coldly and 
replied: 

“T came to see your husband.” 

“To see Hugh! Why—why—how 
could you?” 

She was a mistress of expression, 
and she intimated that the situation, 
though delightful, was devastating. 

“You haven’t answered my Christ- 
mas letter!” she accused him breath- 
lessly. 

“T came to answer it in person.” 

She laid her long, thin hand on his 
wrist. 

“Why, that’s dear of you!” 

“T brought your letter to your hus- 
band.” 

“You——’ 

“T brought your letter to your hus- 
band. That was the reason of my call. 
I’m sorry to destroy a prettier illusion, 
but there it is. Truth at all costs, you 
know.” 

He was smiling suavely, 
her pale and change as if she 
She gasped: 

“Do I understand you, Faux? 
have you done?” 

“T hope you understood. 
is SO wearisome.” 

“You have actually 


] ¢ 
Alle 11¢ aw 


sickened. 
What 
= si 3 

inepetition 


handed to 


Hugh—to that clod, that fool—my let- 
ter?” 
“T have already said so.’ 
He knew Angel’s white passions, but 
never had he seen her look as now. A 
burning humiliation and despair in- 


, 
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fused her, and she was so angry that 
she could hardly speak. She only whis- 
pered, “Come in here!” and her fin- 
gers, curling about his wrist with a 
grip like steel, drew him into a sitting 
room. 

“Now,” she said, shaking, “tell me 
how you dare 

He removed her fingers by flipping 
them back one by one, and she cried 
out, pretending that he hurt her. 

“No, no,” he replied, “I am here to 
ask some questions. You’ve been ask- 
ing a Doctor Gannaby about my wife 
and myself. What did he tell you?” 

“Conversations between oneself and 
one’s professional adviser are usually 
of a private nature.” 

“You take that line, do you?” 

Angel was uncertain and bemused, 
but dangerous. 

“Line!” she repeated 
“Line! I don’t know what you mean. 
IT supposed it to be a very ordinary 
thing to consult 
health.” 

“Oh,” said Evermore, 
you did it: 
that 
monds’, and you 
your health.” 


He stood and admired her. 





hoarsely. 


a doctor about one’s 
“that was how 
You heard here and there 
friend of the Ham- 


; 
ulted him 


he’d been a 


con about 


A slow little smile crept over her 
face. He knew it well, and tabulated it 
before 1 is gone. It was her mis- 
chief mile. He seized her by the 
wrist and made her roving eyes face 
him. 

“Now what did Gannaby tell you?” 


t to know, 


“He told me, since you wan 
opinion, 


that your marriage, in his 
would not last.” 
“He set a time limit, perhaps?” 
“He said he didn’t see 
next August.” 
“He gave his reasons, no doubt.” 
“He gave no reasons. He just spoke 
prophetically.” She gave him her lit- 
tle affected laugh. 
“How interesting!” said Evermore. 


it lasting over 














“He must have aroused your curiosity 
to an unbearable degree. How do you 
bear it, my dear Angel?” 

“I can wait,” she said. “Impatience 
was never one of my faults.” 
le remembered that it was not. She 
was possessed of a horrible patience 
and accuracy. She hunted like a sleuth. 
He said almost threateningly : 

“You are sure he gave you no rea- 
sons Because, by God, if he did _” 

“Tle didn’t. I tell you he spoke as a 


prophet merely. But there was a look 


q ” 


11 his eye - 
“A look in his eye? Yes?” 
Vy ” 


Well, that satisfied me.” She lin- 
gered over the words rather voluptu- 
ously, as if they feasted her. 

‘So my marriage isn’t going to last 
over August, and till then, you'll sit 
by and wait for the crash?” 

“T told you just now I’m one of those 
vitient souls. And, Faux,” she said 


- 
| 

languidly, “do you know, I don’t be- 
lieve you’re any more congenially 


mated, really, than I am?” 

He flung her wrists down in anger 
and walked away. 

No! Re ally ! Re ally r she pro- 


tested, following him with her eves. 
Hugh Lovell came in, rather 
her nervous, very sullen, with a 


} 


flame in the look that he darted from 


| wife to Evermore. 
Business through, Evermore?” he 
uttered abruptly.. ‘“Angel——” He 


had in his hand the torn letter. ‘‘Here, 


id roughly, “a man comes com- 
| ing to me that my wil rites him 
letters and tries to come between 
d his wife He hasn’t any use 
his letter, nor have I. We'll hand 
ck to you. Here 
[ was neve ulted!” = she 
hed It Ss quite unnece I to 


“The old parrot cry!” said Lovell, 
laring at her. I’m sick of it I 


think I’m sick of you. From now on 


we live apart, see? And let me tell you 
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this: I’ll have some one watching you 
night and day, wherever you live, to 
worm out some chance for me of get- 
ting thoroughly rid of you. But first 
apologize to Evermore, here, for writ- 
ing him this disgusting trash.” 

“T won't,” she said, very low and 
huskily. 

“Apologize!” Lovell stormed. 

“Never,” she whispered, ‘never have 
I been so in——” 

“Oh—h—h!” wailed Lovell in a kind 
of stentorian fury. ‘Don’t say it again! 
Have I to tell you three times to apolo- 
gize?” 

Angel Lovell swaved slightly and 
clutched at her breast, and the action, 
with all its melodrama, was true and 
unstudied. She felt physically sick, al- 


most wrecked, and she moaned out: 





“T’d rather die!” 

“No, you wouldn't,” said her hus- 
band. “I know you. I know by what 
you set store in life. If you don’t do 


v, vou'll be sorrier for 


yourself than ever you were before, 
and that’s saying a great deal 


“Vou need not be cruel, Hugh.” 


ting; and while 


Lovell stood there w 


Evermore also stood waiting 10t for 


the apology, but for the issue of the 
duel—she suddenly wheeled upon him 
and said rather chokingly, her hands 
crossed upon her breast in one of her 


prettiest attitudes—which was never- 
theless the one she adopted the most 
seldon the meel t one 

“Mr. Evermore, I am really sorry to 


think I should have written you-a letter 
that you could have so misunderstood.” 

Evermore walked out quickly with- 
out a good-by, saying to himself: 


“She'll never forgive me, nor would 


Tin her shoes. But I wonder what will 
h ippen to Lovell.” 

When the door closed behind him, 
Hugh Lovell advanced upon his wife. 
She looked at him with worlds of re- 


proach in her eyes, but he did not fal- 


ter beneath them, nor quail. 





4 
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“Do you know what you’ve done to- 
day?” he broke out. “You've humili- 
ated me to the dust! I’ve had to stand 
and hear you apologize to a man for 
making love to him. You're a dis- 
grace! You’re a public shame! Do 
you know what I’d like to do to you? 
I’d like to have you pilloried in the 
streets. I'll never forgive you, never! 
That’s how I feel to-day. You've tried 
me to the limits and beyond. This fin- 
ished it. You'll leave this flat to-day.” 

“But, Hugh, where can I go? What 
can I do? You can’t mean——” 

“T mean that I want to be rid of 
you.” 

Angel blanched and faltered. The 
easiest relief of women came to her, 
and she burst into tears, carefully, be- 
cause of her powder, but tears, never- 
theless, of fear and consternation and 
surprise. 

“Why are you crying?” asked Lovell, 
watching her and hoping that he con- 
cealed his hunger. ‘You don’t love 
me.” 

His heart beat thickly, and he was 
longing for her to cry, “I do!’ Then 
he would have flung away everything 
to take her in his arms and worship. 
But the coolness of her hesitation saved 
him. 

At last she sobbed, “But, Hugh, I do. 
I am very, very fond of you.” 

Hugh Lovell did not yet know how 
to deal with her, but he was groping 
about very earnestly for the right way. 
He was very sore, and from his sore- 
ness, he said more savagely than he 
knew : 

“Are you? Prove it! Expiate your- 
self. There’s one chance I'll give you, 
and one only. From now on, you'll be 
a wife to me. I won’t set up a home 
that’s a misery to me. It’s going to be 
mine. You hear? It isn’t furnished 
for the entertainment of your lovers. 
Realize that. When I married you, I 
married you for two reasons—one was 
that I loved you; the other that I 
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couldn’t decently get out of it. You'd 
seen to that. You're clever, Angel. 
And now you shall make a success of 
it for me. You shall make it the kind 
of marriage I’d have made it if I'd 
been freer to choose for myself. I 
shouldn’t have chosen a woman like 
you. You’ve made up your mind, 
haven’t you, that you’re never going to 
give me children? Well, I tell you I 
want children. If you won't have 
them, I won’t live with you.” 

Very white, she shuddered and cried 
distressfully : 

“But I couldn’t. I hate the idea! It’s 
dreadful!” 

“No, it’s not. I’ve told you before. 
You'd have all the ameliorations of a 
rich woman. The rich woman needn’t 
suffer in childbirth like the poor one. 
The best doctors see to that. If you 
told me you were a coward, perhaps 
I could forgive you, but your callous- 
ness——- You're unnatural! You 
sicken me!” 

“Men are brutal!” 

“And women are dishonest. You 
tacitly contracted, didn’t you, in the 
marriage service, to have children? 
Well, I remind you of that bargain. If 
you stay here, you’re to fulfill it.” 

Angel did not reply; he looked at 
her and was afraid to look again lest 
he should weaken. He went blunder- 
ing to the door with a desperate part-— 
ing shot: 

“You're 


be a hag in a year. 


You'll 
It isn’t good for 
women to be unnatural.” 

That touched her dreadfully. He 
went out, and she darted to a mirror 
and stood turning this way and _ that, 
tracing the tiny hidden lines on her 
face. Yes, she was nearly haggard, 
and she felt shaken, yet braced, too, as 
if her whole system had received an 
enormous galvanic shock. She had 


losing your looks. 


heard that fulfillment of the natural 
laws often restored, for an appreciable 
time, a fading woman’s beauty. 














She knew just the very photographer 
who would make a most darling picture 
of her, rather ethereal and negligee, 
heavenly smiling, with a fluffy infant 
in her arms. 

“T’ll have one baby, if he makes a 
point of it,” she thought, “just one. 
He'll never want another. Ill take 
awfully good care of that. I'll make 
a most pathetic fuss.” 

She walked about the room aim- 
lessly, patting and pufting cushions, eat- 
ing a sweet from a great mother-of- 
pearl bonbon box that Hugh always 
kept filled for her. Carnations at half 
a crown apiece were placed lavishly on 
her writing table; the room was full of 
lu XUTrY, and the colors were adorable. 
She looked at it all, sank into a couch 
by the fire, put her feet up, and rested. 


After she had read what 


Give it up? 


| 1 . 2 \ ~ 
the glass told her? Never! 
In the bare room across the corridor, 


T 1 4 11 


Hugh Lovell, with a cold pipe in his 


teeth, was writing a letter. 





‘ 
| oRE: Thank vou f 1 ll 
er! I 1 da \ l | 

You lef ata yment 
( that vhic [ may le 
1 | e linme \ 
l vo in your wil all tie Il r¢ 
JU V cs Do ' < A ( he . 
1 
| { 1 will | 
oO \ r H | t 
4] c 1.71 ° 
rie sat there fi long while idle, 
‘a Te P 
| the fi kept falling in, and the 
] .. 2 
darkened It seemed nim quite 
14 ] +1 A .- 4 ] 
iden hat Angel stood id him, 
1 1 1 4 . 
he ( 1 na 1c O*V his 
wd | hin cheek « essing his, 
1 4 1 
i p< ; eal his enses, 
1 ' 
t O1ceE ( usky, moturn- 
ine 
VTS 
R XIX 


1ore had picked up 
again, and he and 
an ever down in 
each 
and grow languid as the warm days 





ist Poplam, wht 
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drew near, just as it shivered and froze 
in the cold ones. Evermore was run- 
ning to win, putting all he knew of 
grace and strength and skill into it. He 
wanted to be unassailable by the 
twenty-ninth of August, yet feared that 
he could not be. He would have parted 
with half his hardly won fortune, or 
the whole of it, to escape that shadow 
which encroached upon him, nearer and 
nearer, as time went by. 

But because he knew that there was 
no escape, he hoped and worked toward 
the day. Like an athlete sweating off 
adipose tissue, so his soul sweated off, 
painfully, one by one, the stultifying 
layers that enmeshed it. To be ready 
—that was his one desire. To be ready 
with all weapons forged, armor on, 
and every power that he could call into 
being at his hand. A man could do 
no more. He knew that, and yet he 
continued to suffer. He could not allay 


that suffering. He had to hide it, and 
Zena’s voice could not charm it, nor 


the touch of her light hand charm it 
away. Rather, they hurt. They were 
like a reminder of the torture that 
would come when they should be ut- 
terly withdrawn. 

Or would they not? 

Well as he seemed to know her— 
for he was caring for her very ten- 
derly—he could not make up his mind 
about that. Often he tried to think 
about it intelligently, but dared not. 

cain, he knew why men killed men. 


g 
If only Gannaby would die! He had 





thought Gannaby reluctat to grant 
that nine months’ grace, but now he 


kn¢ Vi that his Foe must < ften have felt 
g! id, -— sing that he had stre tched his 
ew Seen th rack. It was another 
turn of the screw. 


C11 ilization pre sed upon 


ivili | 1 uy } ly 
Tf onlv he might go out and slay! 
In the spring, he became almost ill 


with the tension, but his care for Zena 
helped to relax \bout April he 
took her down to Sunday, where she 
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was to stay until she was strong again. 
That would be—not till July or August, 
when Gannaby would have his story for 
her. There was no way of stopping 
him—money wouldn’t do it, entreaty 
wouldn’t do it. Even now, he must be 
reveling in the time’s passing, ticking 
off the months and weeks and days, 
probably, on some private calendar. 

Sunday was beautiful. There were 
daffodils in the orchard and violets in 
the pansy borders. The woods around 
were sweet with primroses, and birds 
sang, and the Lamberts were full of a 
pitiful excitement. They were so anx- 
ious! Even the borzoi seemed to feel 
unusual danger in the air, for he hardly 
left Zena, walking beside her, or sitting 
with his long head on her lap when she 
sat in one of the wicker chairs out of 
doors. She had a hammock, too, slung 
between the William-pear trees, where 
she swung contentedly for hours. Her 
mind was happy to dream, but her 
hands were nearly always busied with 
some little, fine, white work. 

Evermore left her, anxiously, two 
days at a time, snatching much of the 
week from business to stay with her. 
He was more afraid than she, and all 
the time he was away from her, the ter- 
rors of the unknown assailed him bit- 
terly. If she died— 

3ut he came back from town one 
afternoon in early June, two weeks be- 
fore the baby was expected, and Mrs. 
Lambert met him at the door, tearful, 
glorified, as if to her instead of to the 
girl upstairs had been granted the tri- 
umph of woman, and she said: 

“The baby is here. It was born at 
two o'clock, and it’s a son, sir.” 
But he did 
not know how white he was, nor of the 
fear with which his eyes questioned 
hers. She replied to it quickly, with 
compassion: 

“Mrs. Evermore is splendid.” 

“Do you think I could see her?” he 
muttered. 


Of course it was a son! 
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It seemed a miracle that they should 
let him, and when he stood outside her 
door, he was afraid to enter; first, he 
only peered through a half opening. 
But she was radiant, if pale, and her 
eyes shone. There was about her a 
great peace. Some of this peace de- 
scended on him, too, and he went in 
swiitly and stood beside the bed. 

“Look at your son,” she said. 
you pleased ?” 

She was showing him the baby, 
which lay in the circle of her arm, and 
her voice, though a little tired, was 
strong. 

Evermore knelt down beside them 
and flung an arm over both. 

“Zena,” he whispered, ‘surely you 
must be all mine now—forever.” 

She looked at him, puzzled, and 
smiled, and was content to let his ques- 
tion by. She was tired, and her eyes 
were dark and big and remote, as if 
she had looked on hitherto unrevealed 
anguish, and had hardly yet returned. 

The baby uttered a tiny cry, scarcely 
more than a stir—a kind of whimper 
like a young animal. Evermore looked 
at the little live thing wonderingly. 
Here was his son, and here the mother 
of his son. No, he cotld not lose 
them! 

How long until August 20th? FEx- 


actly ten weeks. 


“Are 


When Zena was allowed out into the 
orchard again, walking slowly, looking 
fragile, Lady Nina came, bluffly tragic 
as usual, even over her congratulations. 
She said she had come to nurse the 
baby, but when she had got it, she ap- 
peared afraid to handle it and let it lie 
across her knee, blinking helplessly up 
through the branches at the sun. She 
was awed, unaccustomed, and a trifle 
bashful. But she gushed kindly, and 
would talk of Evermore. Wasn't he 
enchanted ? 
the luckiest creature? 


Didn’t he think himself 
But men were 
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so ungrateful and took everything for 
granted. 

Then, softening, she said, though as 
if reluctantly: 

“He’s been very good about Jack. 
Really, it surprised me immensely when 
I knew. So unexpected, isn’t it? Be- 
cause after all——- But Jack admires 
him immensely.” 

While she made her fragmentary 
concessions, Nina was grudging, re- 
served; but soon she leaned forward, 
sparkling with the mystery that she 
loved. 

“You remember my cousin, Mrs. 
Lovell?” 

“Very well, dear,” 
ing 


said Zena, swing- 


“She has become absolutely devoted 
to her husband. People tell me they 
are perfectly charming together. Isn't 


” 


“Very. 
‘You didn’t like her,” said Lady 
Nina. “Well, perhaps that was nat- 
ural. I don’t mean to infer anything. 
But, anyhow, there it is. lor some 





reason, dear Angel has unexpectedly 
fallen in love again with her own hus- 
band. And there is some news.” 

[’d love to hear, since you’re dying 
to tell.” 

“She wants a child—she confided 


to me. She told one or two other peo- 


ple, too. And they are going to have 
one—in December. Angel is furnish 
ing a pink nursery, hoping for a daugh- 
ter. Pink is right for a girl baby, isn’t 
it And suits Angel » perfectly 
It is such a Rind color, is it ne . 


i, hope the baby will match it. 
ady Nina sighed a little, and said: 
‘Angel always gave me an impres- 

ion of pathos, somehow. I hope her 
husband truly understands her at last.” 

Zena stretched out her hands for the 

baby and cuddled it to her breast 

“Oh, people!” she said. “Aren’t they 

silly! Aven’ they always making mud- 
dies and complications, paddling in a 
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regular sea of married quarrels? Does 
it amuse them? Why do they -do it? 
Why can’t they play fair and be square 
with each other? Why, Nina, why?” 

“Don’t ask me!” Nina sighed, but 
portentously as if she could have told. 

“Do you think I can’t understand the 
poor things because I’m so happy my- 
self, because I’ve always been tucky? 
Do you think that’s why, Nina?” 

“Don’t ask me,” cried Lady Nina. 

She looked at Zena and the baby, 
rocking together, a little carefully. She 
would have liked to say: 

“Ts it going to last after August, this 
happiness of which you speak? And 
can’t you explain this August mystery 
to me? Because there’s a doctor man 
named Gannaby whom Angel knows 
and who told her, just like a pyschist, 
that it would break in August. She 
hopes to get him to explain. He’s 
look after her when the baby comes, 


you know. Oh poor dear, are you 





to be another miserable woman ?” 

Sut Lady Nina’s prudence got the 
better of her love of drama; she had 
not, after all, lived her nearly forty 
years for nothing, so she sealed her lips. 
She only wendiins 1. She allowed her- 
self one tragic look, no more, which 
passed over the heads of Zena and her 
baby harmlessly. And she turned her 


attention to the tea which the Lamberts 


were carrying out, fussing: 

“Now do let me look after you both, 
my sweet child. You know I’d love it. 
And, oh, I am charmed to see you so 


wyar 9? 
happy 


she hummed around the cups, her 
veil floating, the movements of her 


bony hands curt, deci 





her big 


brown brogues planted squarely on the 
grass. She took eM in her little 
cares, and cut cakes, and handed bread 


and butter with an exhibition of joy 
that in any other woman would have 
been ludicrous, but in her was a kind 
of exaggerated reality. Zena watchea 


her, laughing, saying: 
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“What a dear you are! Won't you 
ever rest and find that life is quite a 
peaceful affair, after all?” 

“How long are you staying here?” 
Nina asked. “It’s been too delicious 
having you all these weeks, so near to 
me. You won't go back to your work 
for a long, long while, will you?” 

Her pale, plaintive eyes languished 
across the teapot. 

“T’ll stay here till the end of Au- 
gust,” said Zena, ‘Then back to work. 
We’ve such a lot to do, Faux and I.” 

“I wonder exactly what will have 
happened by then,” Nina replied som- 
berly. 

She felt she knew Angel rather over- 
well. 

CHAPTER XX. 

All July Zena lay out in the ham- 
mock and lazed. But her mind 
busy with the future. Her baby was 
her constant companion and she whis- 
pered to him things—pretty prophecies 
of what he would do when he had 
grown—so high; and descriptions of 
the Adams baby and the last Toptree 
and other unsalubrious contemporaries 
of his. He was to take an interest in 
them, and invite them to his nursery on 
their birthdays, and explain to them, as 
baby to baby, what they could make of 
life. 

Meantinte, she was eager to hear of 
all that was happening in East Poplam, 
and on the hot evenings which he was 
obliged to spend in town, Evermore 
generally went down to the boys’ club. 
He had got them now admiring him, 
eating from his hand, tamed and yet 
extraordinarily spirit, 
and he felt almost awfully responsible 
for them. He took back news of them 
to Zena in her orchard. They had the 
dearest talks, long and intimate, during 
lengthy evenings that were too short, 
sitting there together with the moon 
overhead, and the tiny whispers of al- 
most breezeless night in the fruit trees, 


was 


accelerated in 
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and the twinkle from the nursery win- 
dow reminding them of a wonderful 
mutual possession in which their pride 
was vested as if it were one pride. 

August was upon them like a black 
angel, flying low, before he was ready 
for the beat of her wings. It was a 
horrible month, of expectation, expec- 
tation, always expectation. He thought, 
if Zena could see his heart’s suspense, 
wouldn’t she be eager to meet confes- 
sion halfway and forgive before the 
plea was entered? Couldn’t he confess 
—go to her and pour out the story and 
frustrate Gannaby ? 

Yet he could not; because always, at 
the back of his mind, there lurked a 
secret hope. Something might happen, 
anything, that would stop the words at 
the very door of Gannaby’s lips, so that 
they would never pass the threshold. 
And then? She need never know. 

Angel? 

He thought of Angel. But she did 
not know, could not, anything of what 
was past. She had simply heard Gan- 
naby say that the marriage would not 
last bevond August, and she chose to 
believe it. Toward what was her mind 
running now? Was she, in her newly 
dutiful wifehood, abjuring entirely all 
her dark aspirations? . Evermore could 
not believe it. He thought, like Lady 
Nina, that he knew her overwell. She 
might relinquish, but she would repay. 

How much wormed f 


had she from 
that secret man, Gannaby: 


And with 
what exact purpose was she storing it 
in her mind, if she knew all? 

When he had last gone out from her 
presence thinking, “She will never for- 
give me,” he knew he had been right. 
There were things that put a man out- 
side the pale of a woman’s forgiveness, 
even if forgiveness were one of the ele- 
ments in her being. And that could not 


be suggested of Angel Lovell. 

Toward the end of August, Ever- 
more would not leave Zena at all. He 
had two thoughts in his mind. One 
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She gushed kindly and would talk of Evermore. Wasn’t he enchanted? Didn’t he think 
himself the luckiest creature? 


was that some day when he was at the 
Threadneedle Street office, Gannaby 
might steal down to Dorset unawares, 
and rob him of his treasures. He would 
drive down the next day and find a lock 
and key upon the casket of his love, 
which would never open again. Or she 


might have flown. And the second 
thought was that, if she found forgive- 
ness impossible, he would at all events 
snatch from the remaining time all that 
he could seize. Moments were now too 
precious to lose; they were like the last 
drops of water in the sinking cruse of 
aman cast out, trackless, upon the 
desert.. The morning of the twenty- 


eighth dawned, and he thought how 
they would spend this day, the last day 
perhaps. 

It was hot—sultry and breathless, 
with a burning sun between periods of 
thunderous depression. They spent the 


day mostly, after all, in the house and 
orchard, watching the baby together, 
sitting under the fruit trees, playing 
and singing in the small sitting room 
after dinner, with the darkness falling 
and the windows open to the threat of 
the coming storm. 

And later, they stood looking out 
while the storm broke over them, and 
the thunder rolled and crackled upon 
the house, and lightning darted, swift 
and ferocious like daggers of fire strik- 
ing a victim earth, illumining the dark- 
ness. All through the night the storm 
receded or advanced, rumbling into 
final silence only in the early hours of 
the morning. It was like a herald who, 
having announced his business, has fin- 
ished. 

Evermore turned over his post very 
eagerly, but there was no word from 
Gannaby; he had made no sign at all. 
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Was it even faintly possible that he had 
forgotten? 

But he came, walking from the sta- 
tion, ten minutes before lunch. 

He met a nurse wheeling the baby 
in a princely carriage, and the borzoi, 
who walked out and sniffed at him dis- 
trustfully, growled low, but, like the 
perfect gentleman he was, accompanied 
Before he could 
ring, Zena, who had seen him from the 
window of the hall, ran out to greet 
him. 


him to the front door. 


She called gayly over her shoulder to 
some one-as she came, and Evermore 
followed her out quietly to meet his 
enemy, and over the woman’s head 
their eyes met. 

“I’m a little early,” 
“for a polite call,” he added to Zena, 
“but the don’t 
one’s wishes, and I |} 


would give me lunch.” 


said Gannaby, 
run exactly to 


vad an idea vou 


trains 


She exclaimed: 
“it's 
And it is 


months ago, we should meet again. [ 


imply charming to see you. 


\ugust, when, you said some 


think I’ll make you explain yourself 
at lunch. You're full of 
You must meet a friend of mine 

Nina Apperly—who would 


” 


mysteries al- 
ways. 
. Lady 
love you for it. 
“T have heard of that lady,” said 
Gannaby, “from some . 
could it have been? \ patient of mine 
a Mrs. Lovell perhaps 9? 


“Prob bly,” S id ivermore 


are all acquainted with the lady.” 
Gannaby followed Zena in and 
looked about the hall Si his wa the 


peaceful anchor r€ 

found, undeserved for hi hip of for- 
tune? Well, he had come to tear that 
anchor up! He laid down his hat and 
stick and | itted the borzoi’s unrespon- 
sive head urbanely. He could almost 


. 
made the proper 


And he 


enjoy things, 
inquiry : 


‘How’s the son and heir? I must 
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have met him in the drive as I came 
in.” 
“He’s beautiful,” said the mother, 


“You looked, I hope?” 
“All babies are beautiful,” said Gan- 
“The child 
wonder of hygiene and general perfec- 
tion. There’s nothing sloppy about it, 
It’s all cut and dried. 
tern, I have no doubt.” 
Evermore asked suddenly, 


naby. modern is a holy 


Yours is a pat- 


“You are 
staying in this neighborhood ?” 

“ nly for the day,” 
“T came down for the express purpose 
of seeing your wife and you.” 
then that there 


compromise about 


said Gannaby, 


Evermore saw was 


no possible him. 

Was he going to make his revelations 

at lunch? 

said 

harshly, “I’d rather 
The doctor looked at him. A grati- 


“Gannaby,” he suddenly and 


fication, veiled, but intense, lay in his 
eves. 

Ye he replied. 

Nothin; id Tver e, recover- 
ing. “‘Let’s have lune 

They went in and sat down at the 


bi 
round table, 


hand. He was urbane and wonder- 
ful, Evermore thoug Che minutes 
passed, and Gannal is chatting 
about the merits of holiday place the 
| ist oa e Cont nt i here was 
ro" d ex lf Rve 
1 ’ 1 
Whe ould he spea 


As lunch continued, Gannaby looked 


at the clock contemplativel and it 
burst upon Evermore for what he was 
iting. He was waiting for the hour 
f¢ } ven inute | thre | Nae 
bolical! Couldn’t he see hat if he’d 
onl € 1 nd oe Ove 
Phere 1s yet time to tell her him- 
self 1e pette \ But hov un- 
dy he was! That he owed it to 
her, he knew. It seemed that there 


must have been so many moments in 


which they had been alone together, 


talking heart to heart, when he might 
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have told her; yet that moment had 
never, somehow, arisen, in which, of all 
other moments, the revelation were best 
to be made. He longed for strength to 
get up and say suddenly, before that 
cold foe: 

“T have a confession to make to you, 
Zena, my wife, and this man has come 
here to-day to make it for me, to sow 
mischief between us and ruin me.” 

At one moment he seemed to have 
the strength, and at the next he had 
not. He kept waiting, as if some sud- 
den mercy might be dispensed, or some 
sudden blow be struck in his favor. 
He couldn’t eat, but Gannaby ate; nor 
talk, but Gannaby could talk, facilely, 
almost eagerly, as if in an uplifting of 
his dour spirit, to Zena. He was, in 
his impossible way, gay, light, almost 
eyes gleamed, and he 
smiled more readily than usual, and he 
Of an extreme temper- 
ance, he was now letting Mrs. Lambert 
refill his glass again and again. He was 
like a man drinking to his luck, to his 
wedding. The 


exalted : his 


drank more. 


came to 
Evermore and stayed with him. 


suggestion 


It was after two when lunch ended, 
and Zena decreed that they should all 


repair together to the hall for coffee. 
It s brought, and again they sat 
down and talked, and Gannaby looked 
at a watch he wore upon his wrist. 
Half past two; twenty minutes—a 
quarter—to three. 


‘rmore sprang up suddenly, the 





blood red in his face, his heart drum- 
ming. He would forestall Gannaby 
vet. There wasn’t any help, any mercy, 
an mpromise; the only thing was to 
get it over, quick. He owed it to her, 
too. He had not really meant—not 
really—all this year, to keep her in that 


blissful mistake. He became conscious 
that the doctor’s eyes were upon him 
with a kind of acute professional inter- 
est, as if registering “The man’s had 
enough. Now he’s breaking up. Now 
the psychic forces are working against 
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the physical. Now we shall see the 
anomaly of the confessional.” 

“Zena!” said Evermore thickly, not 
knowing that he almost shouted it. 

Gannaby turned his head toward him. 

“Tt would be good of you,” he said 
urbanely. 

Evermore stared. 

Gannaby looked toward Zena, ex- 
plaining: 

“T was saying to your husband, as 
we came out of the dining room just 
now, that I am an enthusiast about old 
churches. You have one in the village 
here; I saw it as I came by. I nearly 
went without my lunch—but not quite, 
not quite! Your husband offers to 
show it to me, and I promise that my 
enthusiasm shan’t keep him there over- 
long. May we go?” 

She laughed and answered: 

“If you'll promise to come back 
soon.” 

30th men looked simultaneously at 
the clock. 

“We shan’t be later than a quarter 
past three, sweetheart,” Evermore said 
huskily. 

“Not a 


Gannaby promised. 


moment later than that,” 
“T'll be timekeep- 
ing. I have a watch here.” 

She stood at the window and waved 
them away down the short drive, and 
at the gate her husband turned and 
waved back to her. He lingered to look 
at her, framed in the Virginia creeper, 
with the gay red geraniums to right and 
left of her. How slender and white she 
looked! He almost then rushed back 
to take her in his arms and tell, but the 
respite had been such a relief that still 
he could not. He swung round to fol- 
low Gannaby, who had stepped into the 
road and was waiting for him. 

“Which why shall we go?” said Ever- 
more abruptly. 

“Don’t care,” said Gannaby. 
quiet way will serve us.” 

“What are we going for?” 

“T have a question or two to ask you, 


“Any 
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but I know some of the answers al- 
ready.” 

“This way, then,” said 
“Round the side of the wood. 
as quiet as the grave.” 

They stepped through a gateway and 
began to skirt the rough rabbit warren 
on the left of the coppice. 

“You haven’t told your wife?” 
naby began with a sinister satisfaction. 

“You can see I haven't.” 

“Ah! 
continued happiness? 
Or what?” 

“You could see quite well, when I 
stood up just now, what I had on my 
mind. You stopped 
Curse you! Why?’ 

“T intended to reserve the privilege 
for myself.” 

“Your way of putting it shows you 
for the devil you are!” 

“T’'ll put it 
I had intended to 
strain. That sounds alm 

His laugh jarred. 


“T’m equal 


Evermore. 
It'll be 


Gan- 


How do you mean? By her 
Faith in you? 


me saying it. 


otherwise, t 


relieve you of 


to the strain, thank you,” 
said Evermore furiousl 
Said invermore furiously. 

“T don’t think so,” 
‘since you have had, in all, a year to 


Gannaby replied, 


‘ 
undertake it in, and yet have not found 
yourself able to bear it.” 
“Well,” said 
you going to do?” 
“Give you till twenty 


Evermore, “what are 


minutes past 
three, as an act of 

“Thanks for 
more. 


“T knew you would never tell,” said 


Gannaby, a slight purpleness invading 
his face. He pulled at his collar and 
slackened his walk. The old fury was 
cramping him queerly again. 
Evermore cried: “I wish you'd fight 
it out—here—now! Oh, for the old 


days of that decency when a man could 
fight and 
squarely !” 

He wheeled upon Gannaby as if 


accept his win or lose 


upon the impetus of his words and,, 
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putting his foot in a rabbit hole above 
the ankle, stumbled, wrenching it 
acutely. 

“T shall have to help you back,” said 
the doctor, full of irony. 

Evermore stumbled on  paiméully, 
with an ankle that in a few seconds be- 
gan to swell, and between his teeth he 
gasped: 

“No, never! 
if I die for it!” 

“But not,” said Gannaby, looking at 
his watch, “by minutes past 
three.” 

On the word he turned, looked back 
over his shoulder at the limping man, 
and began to walk away. 


I'll get there by myself 


twenty 


him and held 
him back, swaying upon his one sound 
foot. 

“Hands off!” said Gannaby, afire at 
“Hands off! You can fol- 
your leisure or run away. Do 
like! As for 
me, I’m going to do the errand on which 


! came, and not all heaven or hell shall 


Evermore caught at 


the touch. 


low at 


damned well 


what you 


stop me 


For a moment they struggled by the 
side of the wood, while Gann iby’s face 
went purple and his breath began to 


lab Tr. 


pas sion, cle sed 


He let himself go in a gust of 
with 
tled with him, flung him off easily be- 


Evermore, wres- 


his disablement, and started 


He would beat him, by 


cause of 
it at a run. 
ten minutes. 

Evermore picked himself up, and 
after, lamely. His foot had not 


vet become stiff, and he made some 


ran 


pace, though poor. The savageness of 


their tempers overwhelmed the ludi- 
crousness of the situation. Had he 
drawn level with Gannaby, and they 
had closed again, either man would 
killed the other with pleasure. But 

had to be a duel of speed, and the 


ran on heavily, panting, stum- 
bling, tugging at Har until he 
broke it open, and then he could not 
take breath enough. He was around 


doc tor 


q° 
nis co 
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the wood, picking his uncertain steps 
through the rabbit warren, heading to- 
ward the gate into the road, when the 
world became to him a blur, a blot. He 
fought for breath and could not gain 
it; the earth rose at him, and he was 
down, a heap, heavy and motionless, 
against the green of the field. 

Evermore limped up, painful step by 
painful step, and bent over and touched 
him. Gannaby seemed placid; there 
was no resistance in him. His eyes 
were half shut, and his face blue; he 
was doubled together strangely, just 
as he had fallen; his torn collar showed 
his fight for breath. Sick with his own 
pain, Evermore dropped to the ground 
and sat there, nursing his foot, look- 
ing around vaguely. He saw a passing 
laborer in the road and signaled to him. 
They would want men, a stretcher; a 
gate would do, though. He felt vague 
about all things. He bent and touched 
Gannaby again, and tried to lift him 
into a position that seemed better. He 
did not want to murder him now. 
Bending over, trying to clear his own 
consciousness, he became aware, with a 
shock, that the man was dead. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

“T need not tell,” said Evermore to 
himself. “I need never tell. No one 
knows except me.” He thought of 
Angel Lovell. “No; she-knows noth- 


or too little to harm me. I am 


safe.” 

The relief was agony; it was de- 
lirium. 

He had pain; his foot and ankle were 
on fire; it seemed as if they flamed 
and flamed, unappeased, and would not 
be consumed for all their burning. The 
doctor had been and gone; Sunday was 
quiet; twilight was stealing down; very 
close by him sat Zena, pale, watchful, 
her eyes fixed on him. In them he read 
what thrilled him through and through 
—love, a fierceness of love. He wanted 
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no more, only to be still and be at rest. 
The sword had fallen, splintering itself, 
and he was unharmed. It was too won- 
derful. 

In a room upstairs the body lay. 

Now and again Zena leaned over her 
husband and touched his forehead with 
her lips. She had his meal brought to 
the side of his couch, and served him. 
And.all the while, while his pain made 
his head buzz round, he was thinking: 

“T have won. It is all over. She is 
mine.” 

He was going to spend the night 
downstairs, to save his ankle. At nine 
o'clock, the Lamberts came and made 
the last preparations, and when they 
had gone, his wife helped him and 
spread blankets over him and tucked 
him up like a baby. He saw how she 
loved doing it, and how mercy was as 
much a part of her as the air she 
breathed. Would she have been thus 
merciful if—— 

At eleven he was alone, the windows 
open, the summer night breeze blowing 
in, and a great quiet around in which he 
could almost hear himself think. 

He did not want to think, but he 
could not help it. He thought of the 
dead man upstairs; and of the other 
dead man whose reputation he had 
stolen for his own; and above all of the 
woman who had been deceived. He 
passed through a great struggle, per- 
haps his greatest, in which he saw the 
last year arrayed before him, the year 
in which he had been striving to per- 
fect and purify himself to be a fit mate 
for Zena. Had he finished his task? 
What more remained to be done? 

He knew. 

There came to him a crucial moment 
in which he almost prayed. But prayer 
was, as yet, difficult for him, a vague- 
ness impossible to catch and under- 
stand. The formless prayers of his 
soul were to a woman rather than to 
God. He drew nearer and nearer to 
the crux of temptation; he passed it 
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and left it. Before it could overtake 
him again, he dropped his hand sharply 
upon the bell at his side. 

He heard his 
overhead, and then her 
down the stairs. A moment more, 
she was beside him, 
with those long plaits hanging on either 
side of her face. 

“Ves?” she said, 
light. ‘‘What is it, 

“Stay 
“until I have 

She sat 


put he 


footfall 
passage 
and 
white and slender, 


light 
swift 


wife’s 


vague in the moon- 
> 

You rang?” 
Evermore, 


dear? 
with me,” said 
told you 
down on the the 
couch, r hands in his, and waited. 
He saw her smile dimly. 
“Dearest,” said Evermore, 
prayer?’ Does it help? If it does, 
you kneel down and pray here, 
“Tf you she 
bled, and, slipping to her 
knelt beside him and put her 
down. Her hair fell across 
and she could hear the quick beating of 
his heart. She raised her head and, in 
the moonlight, looked into his eyes. 


” 


something. 


edge of 


“what is 
will 
now °” 
trou- 

she 
head 


his breast, 


like,” answered, 


knees, 


“What is it?” she whispered. ‘Tell 
me quickly.” 
“T’m afraid,” he said. “Put your 


” 


arms around me. 
She wound her arms about him. 


“Now!” she said. ‘‘Now!” 
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only too thankful that it might be so, 
He clasped her tightly, as if fearing 
every moment that he might lose her, 


And by and by he whispered: 


“Are you going to stay with me?” 
“What else should I do?” 
ig to forgive me?” 


” 


“Are you goil 
“T think so, F 
“Then kiss me again, and make it all 
seem real!’ 
Their 
“That ends it 
“Ends it?” 
“We 
“Won't you have any grudge or bit- 
terness or reproach for me: 
She sat back 


shaking the 


r 
5 
al 


he cried. 
mouths met in a long kiss. 
.’ she murmured. 


begin all over again.” 
“Do you think I will?” 


on the floor 
tears from her eyes and looking, mar- 


beside him, 


veling, through the open casement into 
where the moon 
him. I 


I have realized it. 


the enchanted spaces 
beamed. 
realize it. 


“You’re not must 
You’re 
you. And you’ve taken his place, some- 
how. My heart is full. Am I wicked, 
for he was so wonderful ?” 
gurery closed his lips suddenly. 
He looked at her, sitting back on the 
floor, her face lustrous, the long plaits 

She was not 


mind had it 


hanging over her breast. 


to | be offended: her s angels, 





And after all it was not so hard, the falsest of whom he would de- 
Her quietness was an infinite help, and ‘TOW. 
she did not take her arms away or He leaned t d ie 
sweep her hair repugnantly from con- Marvelous child,” he said, “you are 
tact with him. She heard him through, atisfied to put me your white man’s 
and she laid her head on his breast and _ place Tell why.” 
cried. She laid her cheek against his and 

For a long while after it was over, hed 
they stayed silent together, and he was | ise, bad man, I love you.” 
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The Significance of the Ear 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


ICKLE and capricious Dame Fash- 
ion! Yesterday she covered our 
brows, shaded our eyes, and ob- 

scured our sight; to-day she is pleased 
to veil our ears entirely, using these del- 
icate organs as a base from which to 
project a pin-laden point of thickly 
plastered hair en route to the eye. 
Only those with deformed ears 
should yield to such an absurdity. 
Those with ears of indifferent mold 
may use more originality and taste in 
dressing them becomingly; while the 
few who rejoice in a perfect ear should 
snap their fingers at any caprice in 
fashion, and display their charms to the 
infinite delight of all beauty lovers. 
However, it is really very strange 
that a feature so remarkable and so 
prominent, too, as the ear receives so 
little attention, even from persons who 
pride themselves upon their powers of 
observation. There are so many things 
connected with this organ that are of 
profound scientific importance and in- 
From the viewpoint of physi- 
ognomy, also, the ear has a wonderful 
story to tell. Furthermore, it is more 


terest. 


indicative of the health of the individ- 
ual than is generally known. 

A curious thing in connection with 
this feature is that the ears at the two 
sides of the head are, in most people, 
as diverse in form and elaboration as if 
they belonged to two entirely different 


characters. A law has been formulated 
by anthropologists to the effect that the 
right side of the body represents the 
male ancestry and the left side the fe- 
male ancestral type. According to this, 
the right ear of a musical person indi- 
cates that the taste or ability comes 
from the father or his family, while the 
left ear reveals the musical qualities of 
the mother or her people. 

Peculiarities in the shape and power 
of the ears have been handed down for 
generations in some families. Some- 
times a defect slips several generations, 
to reappear in those to whom their an- 
cestry in this respect, at least, is un- 
known, and who therefore must remain 
in doubt as to the cause of it. There 
are not only many malformations, but 
many departures from the accepted 
standard of the normal external ear, 
such as pointed, angular, and irregular 
shapes. That the internal ear bears a 
close relation to the outer must be 
patent to any one. The ears of con- 
genital idiots are usually as malformed 
According to 
statistics, there are more congenital de- 
fects of the aural apparatus in the male 
than in the female. Criminals are no- 
torious for the degenerative changes 
noted in their ears. The imprint of the 
thumb as a mark of identification orig- 
inated with the Chinese, and is now in 
universal use, but latterly individuals of 


as their-other features. 
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the criminal class have learned how to 
scarify and in other respects destroy 
the integument of the thumb, so that 
more or less 


imprints become 


But the ear never changes, 


such 
worthless. 
and is so absolute in its varied indica- 
tions that it will undoubtedly replace 
the thumb for this purpose. 

If parents would devote a little time 
to the study of the ears of their chil- 
dren, they could spare themselves, as 
well as their offspring, much unhappi- 
ness in the useless expenditure of time, 
energy, and money. For instance, take 
How many are born with 
Think of the mu- 
thousands of 


music alone. 
a musical “instinct?” 
sical training to which 
children are subjected, the hours spent 
uselessly, the strain upon the nervous 
have been 


system, the time that might 
better employed out of doors with the 
birds and sunshine, had the ears been 
recognized as unmusical., 

unmusical 


This ear—the is pointed 


or angular in outline, Ni musical 
sounds are curvilinear in 
through the air. 


they become broken into noises, and, to 


heir passage 
To the unmusical ear, 
such, music becomes a confused, unme- 
lodious sound, for the internal ear is 


i 
sounds as the external ear is of re 


as incapable of perceiving harmony in 
elv- 
ing them. 

“The rounded, well-formed ear that 
sets forward and outw ird, instead of 
being flat against the side of the head, 
is a pretty good sign of 
if not of talent. The pecu 
musical ear is the thin rim 
lowed out at the edge, like the 
saucer,” says Willis. It i 
that the rim of the ear of a 
a remarkable object, 
great 


the like. 


opsery 


musicians, singers, 01 


The ear is one of the most 
mechanisms in nature. ‘§ 
and intricately is it constructed that it 


probably possesses qualities of which 
we are still in ignorance. 
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The ear is, of course, the organ of 
hearing, but it consists of many highly 
sensitive and performs other 
astoundingly important functions. For 
instance, man’s equilibrium, or his abil- 
ity to maintain the upright position, re- 
He is able to per- 
move- 


parts 


sides in his ear. 


form his varied co6drdinated 
ments—such as balancing himself on 
one toe while he hangs with one hand 
to a strap in a crowded moving street 
car and reads his morning paper, which 
he holds in the other—only if the semt- 
circular canals in his ears are healthy. 
When these are destroyed by disease, 
he loses the power of remaining up- 
right, and is unable to rise from a re- 
falling. Ani- 
mals in which these canals have been 
destroyed will not attempt to resume 
their customary position of rest. An 
animal which ordinarily rests upon the 
abdomen remain on its back. A 
horse’s normal position is upon its four 
feet, but it lies upon the side or back 
and remains in this position indefinitely 
if the function of 
[t urious to note that 


cumbent positions withou 
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canals is abol- 
ished. a fish 
whose organ um have been 
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an affection 


“Meéniére’s disease.” It is 
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a French physician described 
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ear and sudden at- 


ized by noises in the 


ks of vertigo, with nausea and vom- 


iting and nervous deafness. 
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the vertigo ceases, the end 
organs of the auditory 
nerve being destroyed. 

Just how common Méni- 
are’s disease is we do not 
know; the affection may 
not always be so sharply 
defined that it can be diag- 
nosed with absolute cer- 
tainty. Vertigo, associated 
with nausea and vomiting, 
is a very common condi- 
tion, and is almost invari- 

‘ably attributed to disorders 

of the digestive tract. It 
is only when the attacks 
are sudden, apoplectiform 
in nature, and associated 
with ear symptoms—noises 
followed by deafness—and 
disturbances of equilib- 
rium, that we can make a 
direct diagnosis.” When 
complete recovery occurs, 
it does so with total loss of 
hearing on the affected side. 
In rare instances, patients 
‘become bedridden. 

Children are often defective in 
speech because their ears are poorly 
placed or badly formed, since nature 
places the ears in a position to assist 
the vocal powers. The ear and voice 
are nearly always in accord, although 
it sometimes happens that one has a 
rich quality of voice with little ear to 
guide it, but in such cases the aural 
defect can usually be overcome with 
proper training. 

Outstanding ears are considered a 
blemish, and yet these aid wonderfully 
in the acquirement of language, music, 
and such scientific pursuits as depend 
upon acute hearing—in short, .upon 
sound. We make a great mistake, 
therefore, in purposely training the ears 
of children to lie flat upon the head, 
since this really deprives the child of 
much aural power and has in some in- 
stances interfered so seriously with the 
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sense of hearing as to place the child’s 
life in jeopardy. It will undoubtedly 
unfit a boy for many trades and pro- 
fessions that require very acute hear- 
ing, while for music, language, singing, 
and so on, a perfectly formed external 
ear, with rounded convolutions and a 
deep bell, are a necessity. 

Some famous scientists declare that 
the outer ear is not at all essential to the 
sense of hearing, but persons who are 
defective in this respect refute this by 
aiding themselves with bell-shaped de- 
vices, and we have all seen elderly peo- 
ple who are growing deaf cup the ear 
in the hand to facilitate the accumula- 
tion of sound, 

Deafness caused by destruction of 
the drum may be largely overcome by 
using an artificial drum. These are 
made of a small circle of flexible rub- 
ber or silk with a metal rod in the cen- 
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ter so that the device may be easily. re- 
moved. Sometimes these drums do not 
act as well as the introduction of a 
small piece of cotton rolled into the 
form of a ball and placed in the ex- 
ternal ear at the old position of the 
drum. Care must always be taken to 
have the cotton sterile and to roll it 
into shape with sterile fingers. 

Strange as it may seem, colorless 
ears are toneless. This is only natural, 
for an anemic ear indicates a poorly 
nourished auditory nerve, and hence 
defective hearing; whereas a blood-red 
ear goes to the other extreme and dis- 
plays blood vessels that may be sur- 
charged and cause interference of the 
hearing by audible pulse beats that may 
be very distressing. 

Kars that are congenitally sensitive, 
through an inherited defective aural 
apparatus, or that have become so 
through disease in early childhood, re- 
quire the greatest care, especially in 
cold weather. Temporary earache is so 
insistent a pain that it usually receives 
almost immediate attention; it is the 
chronic forms that gradually under- 
mine the ear structures, and pave the 
way for such serious trouble as middle- 
ear disease, mastoid abscess, and the 
like. 

In most cases of chronic inflamma- 
tion of the middle ear, especially in 
children, it may be taken for granted 
that the presence of adenoids is one of 
the elements in keeping up the dis- 
charge. If mouth breathing, snoring, 
and a nasal discharge coexist, the trou 
ble.may safely be looked for in the pri- 
mary condition—adenoids—and __ will 
very readily yield entirely to removal 
of these growths. I will take up the 
subject of defective breathing in a later 
paper. 

Sensitive ears are as susceptible to 
colds as sensitive nasal chambers; in- 
deed, the commonest cause of acute ear 
trouble, not associated with the infec- 
tious diseases of childhood, is exposure 
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to cold and sudden changes in the 
weather, *In little children, inflamma. 
tion of the drum head and abscess of 
the middle ear is frequently overlooked 
and attributed to “teething.” The pain 
is agonizing in children and is always 
accompanied with considerable fever, 
Adults complain of pain and fullness 
with some impairment of hearing, but 
no fever or general disturbance. 

It is unwise to neglect any symptoms 
referable to the ears, no matter how 
slight. Sensitive ears should always be 
protected from drafts, cold winds, and 
sudden atmospheric changes, by suit- 
able headgear—caps that can be pulled 
down to cover the ears, ear laps, ora 
chiffon veil. Those who suffer from 
middle-ear disease are advised to wear 
a plug of medicated cotton in the ears 
on venturing into the cold air. Aurists 
condemn motoring for those so af- 
flicted, and for those whose ears are 
susceptible to “tinnitus” or ringing. 
This symptom, while prominent in 
Méniére’s disease, may also arise from 
the use of quinine or other drugs, im- 
pacted wax, any obstruction in the Eu- 
stachian tube, and, of course, middle- 
ear disease. Many aurists are so 
strongly opposed to motoring for such 
patients that they refuse to assume any 
responsibility for the consequences 
when their advice is disregarded. 

The mechanism in the middle ear is 
so delicate and so intricate that chronic 
inflammation in ‘this situation is not 
enly difficult to treat, but dangerous, 
because of its intimate relation to the 
brain. The roof of the middle ear is 
known as the attic, and is separated 
from the brain by a delicate plate of 
bone scarcely one-twenty-fourth of an 
inch in thickness. In the back wall of 
the middle ear is a large opening which 
communicates with the mastoid cells. 
Inflammation readily travels along this 
route, infecting the mastoid process 
and frequently resulting in mastoid ab- 
scess. Here also comes along the facial 
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nerve, which has to do with the e+- 
pression of the face; it also contains 
sensory fibers that involve taste and 
many other things, all of which may be 
affected in trouble of the ear itself. So 
intimate is the relation of this nerve to 
the aural structures that only by the 
most exquisite skill does an operator 
on the ear avoid it. Even then, in some 
cases, there is partial—happily tran- 
sient—paralysis of the face following 
mastoid operations. Head and other 
aches, impairment of many functions, 
disturbances of facial expression, all 
may have their origin in ear trouble, 
and all may be avoided by caring for 
the initial symptoms as they arise. 

The ear must never be overlooked in 
infectious fevers, especially those of 
childhood. The bacillus of influenza 
and of pneumonia are sometimes found 
in discharges from the ear. It is a com- 
mon practice of aurists to advise copi- 
ous douching of the external ear for 
any minor conditions existing there. 
But care must be taken to carry no in- 
fectious material into the canal; the 
nozzle of the syringe should always be 
boiled, the hands sterilized, and the 
materials used made antiseptic. Plain 
boiled salt water at a temperature of 
106° F. makes a grateful douche. 

Lysol, in a strength of half a dram 
to a quart; a saturated solution of bo- 
racic acid; cocaine, one per cent; glyc- 
erin, four per cent; glycerin and soda 
one dram of each to the quart—any one 
of these medicants may be put into hot 
water and allowed to cool to 110° F. 
At this temperature the douche should 
be drawn into a syringe, and by the 
time it is ready for use, it will be about 
106° F., the proper temperature for 
injections into the ear. 

Any one of these solutions is use- 
ful in removing impacted wax, in 
cleansing out unpleasant discharges, in 
relieving pain. They also act in many 
cases to prevent involvement of the 
deeper structures of the ear; even 
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mastoid trouble may recover without 
an operation if a douche is used often 
enough and at a proper temperature. 
Ear drops should be used warm; the 
bottle containing them should be placed 
in hot water, and the drops tested on 
the back of the hand before being used 
in the ear. The entire canal of the ear 
may be filled with them and a piece of 
cotton inserted to retain them. Twenty 
grams of sodium bicarbonate, two 
drams of glycerin, and one ounce of 
water is a favorite solution used to re- 
move pus and débris and to soften wax. 
With otologists, the use of oil within 
the ear is confined to cases requiring 
lubrication, particularly where there is 
eczema of the canal. For severe pain, 
tiny bags of flaxseed poultice may be 
constructed and placed inside the canal 
and a finger length applied externally ; 
or a convenient canal poultice may be 
made from the center of a _ roasted 
onion. It contains considerable mois- 
ture, which retains a high degree of 
heat, while the part used—the cone- 
shaped interior—is absolutely free from 
all germs and extraneous matter. Such 
a poultice, introduced into the ear, 
makes a most grateful and successful 
treatment for the relief of pain. 
Furuncles or boils sometimes make 
their appearance in the ear. They are 
very painful when of considerable size 
and may require lancing. Otherwise, 
opening with a sterilized needle, wash- 
ing with peroxide of hydrogen, and 
dressing with a ten-per-cent solution of 
boroglycerid will prove sufficient. 
Foreign bodies may find their way 
into the ear. Living bodies such as fleas, 
flies, and other insects produce distress- 
ing and painful symptoms. Before re- 
moval, they should be destroyed. A 
mixture of olive oil and chloroform, in 
the proportion of one dram to four, 
will do this; after which a douche 
should be employed. Larvze are some- 
times deposited in the ears of uncon- 
scious patients and are not noticed un- 
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til they have hatched. A mixture of 
oil of turpentine and sweet oil, in the 
proportion of one to ten, kills them in- 
stantly, when the ear should be irri- 
gated with an antiseptic douche. Chil- 
dren may introduce vegetable seeds into 
the ear, the heat and moisture causing 
them to swell and completely block the 
canal. Alcohol, not water or oil, should 
be introduced to shrink such objects, 
when they can usually be removed in 
the ordinary way. 

The ears of children receive too lit- 
tle thought and attention. Besides, they 
are often abused by way of reprimand. 
Pulling a child’s ears, whether play- 
fully or in anger, is almost ‘a crime. In 
cleansing the ears, great gentleness 
should be observed. In place of dig- 
ging out the corners with a coarse wash 
cloth and soap, it is wiser to use cleans- 
ing cream on soft linen. In girls espe- 
cially should the soft, delicate integrity 
of the skin be preserved. When im- 
paired, every effort should be made to 
restore it by means of emollient 
creams and gentle, very gentle manip- 
ulation, to stir the circulation. Warm 
oil feeds the tissues, and when applied 
behind as well as to the sides of the 
ear, prevents the telltale wrinkles from 
appearing. 


Answers 


Mrs. MaupE X.—Much has been published 
through this department on wrinkles. Only 
recently an article appeared entitled “Facial 
Massage and Wrinkles,” giving comprehen- 
sive directions for treatment. Back numbers 
can always be procured by sending in twenty- 
five cents and naming the article desired. 
The astringent wash given above will ward 
off the formation of wrinkles, but closes the 
pores, and eventually imparts to the skin 
a lifeless appearance. I will gladly send 
a leaflet on treatment if you wish it. 


Lucite B.—Yes, Vaucaire Tonic is a very 
old remedy and does, in many instances, de- 
velop the bust. It is also a general tissue 
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A perfectly healthy, beautifully clean 
ear requires nothing to accentuate 
its beauty. Earrings are hung upon the 
ear not to enhance its attractiveness, but 
they are “becoming.” The 
abominable practice of piercing and dis- 
figuring the lobe, which still obtains 
among primitive people with many 
other superstitions, has long been taboo 


because 


in cultivated circles, the exquisite or- 


naments in use to-day being as far re- 
moved from the crude jewelry of a by- 
gone age as the piercing practice itself, 
The external ear is a dainty struc- 
ture, resembling, as it truly does, a 
glistening pink shell. Strange to say, it 
retains its youthfulness into old age in 
those who give careful thought to the 
preservation of their charms, and adds 
materially to the general comeliness of 
any face. In “making up,” the ear is 
usually overlooked and so reveals the 
little artifices employed by every woman 
who desires to add the little touches 
that do not harm, but, on the contrary, 
bring out what beauty she possesses. 
The pale ear, the too waxen ear, must 
have its touch of powder and its dab 
of rouge on the lobe, if rouge be used 
on the face; while the blood-red ear 
must be subdued with cosmetics and 
partially hidden under dainty tresses. 


to Queries 


“filler.” Many women prefer purely local 
measures. lor this purpose, cold water af- 
flusions, applied until the breasts are red- 
dened and pursued twice daily with breath- 
ing exercises, are a splendid treatment. I 
will gladly send a list of breathing exercises 
on request. Latterly, a local remedy here- 
tofore sold exclusively in Paris has been 
brought out in this country. If you are in- 
terested, it will give me pleasure to put you 
in touch with it. 


CaNavDIAN Reapers—A. T. S., M. B., HAm- 
ILTON,. Myra Statrs.—You have all failed to 
inclose U. S. postage or currency for re- 
plies. Please write again. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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“J Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful cus- 
tomer, “Worth more than a farm,” 
says another. In like manner testify 
over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


The Natural Body 
Overcomes WEAK 

Brace or orcanic all. 
MENTS of WOMEN AND MEN. 

Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, comfort, abil- 
ity to do things, health and strength. 
See What It Will Do For You 
Does away with the strain and pain of 
standing and walking; replaces and 
supports misplaced internal organs; 
reduces enlarged abdomen ; straightens and strengthens the 
back; corrects stooping shoulders ; develops Jungs, chest and 
bust; relieves backache, curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, 
constipation. 


30 Days Trial at Our Risk 


Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement blank, etc. 
and read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 


315 Rash Building 


Get Rid 


of that AY 


FREE T RIAL TREATMENT 
Sent on request. Ask r my ‘‘pay-when-reduced”’ 
offer. My treatment has Ra. at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. tme send you ‘proof at my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, Desk J-321 









Altogether, there is a good deal of human 
sentiment and emotion packed into the 160 pages 


of SmitrH’s MacGazine.—Burlington Daily 


ALL! $2 xo MONTH 


Buy a Genuine 15-17-19-21-Jewel 


gin, Waltham, Howard, or any watch 
you want, rock bottom prices, send for 


News. 


NO ¢.—. ir. 
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7 de- 
~" y never 
@ money. ie aoe today. 
ALFRED WARE So.,b. Dept 8 Loals, He. 
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ADVERTISER 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of SMITH’S MAGAZINE 
published monthly, at New York, N. ¥ 
for October 1, 1917: 

State of New York, County of New York, 

Before me, a Notary 

and county aforesaid, personally g 

Smith, who, having been duly sworn accordi 

law, deposes and says that he is Treasurer of St 

& Smith Corporation, publishers of SMITH’s M 

ZINE, and that the following is, to the best of 

knowledge and belief, a true statement of the own 

ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publicat 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 

Vestal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


(88.) 
in and for the 
appeared G 


Public, 





1. That the names and addresses of the publishg 
editor, managing editor, and business manee ‘TS anes 
Publishers, Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 § 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; editor, Charles 
MacLean, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; mag 
aging editors, Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Sep 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; business manager, 
Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenug 
New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: 
89 Seventh Avenue, 
posed of Ormond G, 


Smith Publishing Tous, 
New Yor N. Y., a firm, com 
Smith, 8&9 ‘Seventh Avenue, New 


York, N. George C. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y.; Cora A. Gould, 89 Seventh Avenug 
New York, N. Y. 


bondholders, mortgagees, and 
holding 1 per cent 
mortgages, or other 


3. That the known 
other security holders owning or 
or more of total amount of bonds, 
securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next 
the names of the owners, stockholders, 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum. 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any .other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

GEORGE C,. SMITH, Treasurer, 
of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 
September, 1917, Charles W. Ostertag, Notary Public 
No. 51, New York County. (My commission expires 
March 30, 1919.) 


above, giving 
and security 


SECRETS OF PITCHING 
By Burt L. Standish 


This book will tell you something new, no matter 
what you know about baseball. Every player or fat 
who wants to know how to make the ball accomplisn all 
kinds of feats should own acopy. It is the best book on 
pitching ever published. Profusely Illustrated, 


Price, 15c. postpaid, 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


oA EJECTHAIR destroy yours FOREVER. No Pain, 
No Ha-m, cannot fail, Cheapest and the only Guar- 
anteed Treatment of its kind. Absolutely different 
* to all other evil smelling preparations which only re 
move the yr for a short time. One testimonial says, 
an 1 growth on my face and ever since | 
used the Treatment not a hair can be seen. Send only 15c. stamps 
or coin for a sample to 


THE MANAGERESS, °* ‘st. ‘Pact, miwne 
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Play Billiards! 


Keep the Home Fires Burning 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are an all-year sport—brimful of fresh 
surprises every game! ‘This is not forced exercise, but healthful fun; and it 
brings to players life-long benefits. 

Shared by boys and girls, and mothers and ‘‘old boys’’—billiards instils 
the love of home in all. With practice you can soon control the balls, but 
not the merry flow of jest that often makes the best of players lose. 

Give your home Carom and Pocket Billiards—not ‘‘some-time,’’ but NOW —/dhis 
Christmas. A small 7 ae apr a — Brunswick ‘Table 
in your home. Pay the balance monthly—as you play. 

Send 


JABIRUNG ' Your Address 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES For Billiard 


Life, speed, accuracy and lightning action—beautiful cabinet work 
in rosewood, mahogany, oak and walnut. Brunswick ‘‘Quick Demount- Book FREE 


able’’ Tables fit all size rooms, a1d are easily folded when cena eR 


not in play. 
“Baby Grand” home-size regulation styles for spare-rooms, lofts, HE RUNSWICK- RALEE- LLERDER 
wesenasnts, ot private billiard —. Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, s T 5 ° ° 
ips, Cue-Clamps, expert book of 33 games, etc, all included ‘free, 
Write at once for handsome color-book—“ Billiards—the Home Ki Dept. 58P, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 
Magnet” and pick out the size and style best fitted to your home, a's hicago, Ill. 

















Low prices, easy terms and home trial offer included. Send me one of the free color-books— 
Mail the coupon for this interesting book at once. “BILLIARDS —The Home Magnet” and 
v tell me about your home trial offer. 


THE BRUNSw ICK- RALKE-COLLENDER C° 


Dept. 58P, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago o 
Dealers, Write for Attractive Agency Proposition o 


ry Name 


Address 
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Christmas “Over There’’ 


You would like to make Christmas merrier for 
American boy in France, wouldn’t you? 


Well, you can! 
You would like to send him a personal gift and ge 
his acknowledgment, wouldn’t you? 


You can. Thanks to 


JUDGE’S 
TRENCH CHRISTMA 


For American Soldiers Abroad 


A plan, authorized by the United States Government, endorsed by the United 
States Army and assisted by the 


AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY 
of New York City 


which makes it possible for you to send a Christmas kit containing ove dollar’s worth 
of articles selected by experts — practical comforts and little luxuries—to an American 
soldier abroad, for f///y cents, exactly half what it would cost retail. 

The charges for shipping and distribution have already been arranged for by the 
American Defense Society. so that every cent you give goes into the kit itself and. 
because of the generosity of the manufacturers, you can send two gifts for the price ons 
would cost in the stores. 


THE KIT WILL CONTAIN:— 


box of surgeon’s dusting powder 1 pk. of pepsin chewing gum 
pk. of playing cards 1 pk. of lime tablets 


i 1 pk. of mints 
pk. of cigarettes 1 tube of dental cream 


on of wr nwon | tobacco 6 sheets of writing paper 
oxes of mate es Y 6 envelopes 
pk. of licorice chewing gum 1 pencil 


sind the present is personal. In each package the donor may place his 
personal card, and each package will contain a reply postal so that the 
soldier whom you gave a happier holiday can thank you for it. 


Checks should be made payable to 

“ Judge’s Trench Christmas,”’ Send 

] Ud; J In the Ave., New York. 

and addressed to Coupon Fnelosed please ind 
ro 

Today “Trench Christmas” : 


Leshe-Judge Company 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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= for your examination 
and approval, It costs noth- 
ing to examine our tremendous values, 


Money Back in Full Any 
Time Within One Beno 


Our ironclad guarantee gives you the 
right to return the diamond any time 
within one year, and we give you 
back the full price ze you paid, without. 
even one cent deducted, 


244 pages of re pmarkeble paren in 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 
offering you a wealth of Chr wift 
suggestions Write for it NOW— it’s free. 
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BESSIE EYTON—Selig Star 

rites: “(r?me Mignon is concentrated Roses 
and Sunshine—refreshing and efficient.” 

ON’T you give us the opportunity to prove to you why 


Creme Mignon—the Perfect Cold Cream—is recom- 
nded by the most beautiful women of the stage and 
een—why Créme Mignon is the favorite cream of New 


rk’s Society Women? 


ON’T ENVY A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


en a few minutes time at night with Créme Mignon 

ll bring to your face the same rosy glow of youth 

perfect health—the apper aling freshness and charm to 

udge’s ichevery womap is entitled, Carelessness alone is re- 

reach pasible for a sallow complexion, unsightly blotches anda 

” rd, drawn face. It is easy to make your friends proud of 

“gd u. Cun you afford not to? 

Com- OUR GUARANTEE 

Fifth patisfaction or money returned means this: To readers of 

fork. H’S MAGAZINE who will remit 50c. in stamps or coin, we 

l send, prepaid, a large jar of Créme Mignon, If this 


refresh and improve your complexion better 
am or lotion you have ever used, we will, upon 
ige’s eipt of the jar—whether full or empty—immediately 
.o° rm your fifty cents. We guarantee this to you and to 
publishers of SmitH’s MAGAZINE. 


IE MIGNON MFG. CO., 544 W. 147th St., New York City 


‘CIAL OFFER to readers of Smirn’s Macazine. We will 

mail, on receipt of 25c., a beautiful Alumi- 

m Box, Purse Size, containing Creme Mignon and Clair Mignon 

der—enough fortwo or three weeks. Write to- 

ite a great loss for a short time ont. 

Prov the p.wonderrul vere oof the Mignon products. Large 
reme ic 
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“There is not a man in power at the Bethlehem 


Steel Works today,” says: Charles M. Schwab, in 
the American Magazine, ‘‘who did not begin at 
the bottom and work his ia. § up. Eight years 
ago Eugene Grace was switching engines. His 
ility to out-think his job, coupled with his ster- 
ling integrity, lifted him to the presidency of our 
corporation. Last year he earned more than a 
million dollars. . . . . Jimmie Ward, one of 
our vice-presidents, used to be a stenographer. 
The fifteen men in charge of the plants were selected, not 
because of some startling stroke of genius, but because 
day in and day out, they were thinking beyond their jobs.’’ 


If you want to be somebody, to climb to a position of re- 
sponsibility, get ready for it. Do what you are doing now 
better than the men beside you, and train for the job ahead. 
You can do it—in_spare time—through the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

For 25 years men with ambition and I. C. S. help have 
been making spare hours the stepping-stones to successful 
careers. Last year more than 5,000 reported that their 
studies had won for them advancement and increased sal- 
aries. Over 130,000 men in offices, shops, stores, mines and 
mills and on railroads all over America are preparing in 
the I. C. S. way to take the next step upward. 

Join them! All you need is just ordinary brains, the 
will to do, and the firm resolve to think ahead of the job you 


now hold. . C. S. are ready to make the rest easy. 
Make your start, Mark and mail this ‘oe 
Cinrepuarianar TEAR OUT HERE Graeane 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOLS 
BOX 3473, SCRAN 


Explain, without obligating me, how I — aie for the post: 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING 
Electric Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 


= 
7 
a 
° 
2 
4 
3. 
F | 
3 
8 


Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 


MECHANIOAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATING 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 

Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engine a Stenographer and Typist 
O1VIL ENGINEER 


Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Reliway Accountant 


gis iw 
STATIONARY ‘ENGINEER GOOD ENGLISH 
arine Engineer Teacher 


| Surveying and Ma 
| M 
| ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 


pping 
MINE Foukuan OR ENGINEER 








Contractor and Builder Mathematics 

Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
neer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 











Auto Repairing Spanish 

Sheet Metal Worker Navigation German 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRIOULTURE French 
CHEMIST Poultry Raising Italian 

Name 

Present 

oO. 

Street 

and No. * ” = ee 

City State. = — 
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Why I Believe in 


Nuxated Iron 
A Strength-Builder for the Nation 


By E. Sauer, M. D. 


Probably no remedy has ever met with such 
phenomenal success as has Nuxated Irch. It is 
conservatively estimated that over three ‘million 
people annually are taking it in this country 
alone. It has been highly endorsed and used by 
Former United States Senators and Members of 
Congress; Physicians who have been connected 
with well-known hospitals have prescribed and 
recommended it; Monseigneur Nannini, a promi- 
nent Catholic Clergyman, recommends it to all 
members of the Catholic Church. Former Health 
Commissioner Wm. R. Kerr, of Chicago, says it 
ought to be used in every hospital and prescribed 
by every physician. Sarah Bernhardt—“the Di- 
vine Sarah,” the world’s most noted actress, has 
ordered a large quantity sent to the French sol- 
diers to help give them strength, power and en- 
durance. 

Dr. A. J. Newman, late Police Surgeon of the 
City of Chicago, and former House Surgeon Jef- 
ferson Park Hospital, Chicago, says Nuxated Iron 
has proven through his own tests of it to excel 
any preparation he has ever used for creating 
red blood, building up the nerves, strengthening 
the muscles and correcting digestive disorders. 

Dr. N. H. Hornstine for ten years Physician 
in the Department of Public Health and Charities 
of Philadelphia says that tests made with Nux- 
ated Iron on a number of stubborn cases where 
other tonics had failed absolutely convinced him 
of its remarkable and unusual power. 

If you are not strong or well, you owe it to 
yourself to make the following test: See how 
long you can work or how far you can walk 
without becoming tired. Next take two five-grain 
tablets of Nuxated Iron three times per day after 
meals for two weeks. Then test your strength 
again and see how much you have gained. 

NOTE :—Nuxated Tron, which has been used by 
former Members of the United States Senate and 
Hlouse of Representatives, and other prominent people 
with such’ surprising results, and which is_ pre- 
scribed and recommended above by physicians 
such a great variety of cases, is not a patent medi- 
cine nor secret remedy, but one which is well known 
to druggists and whose iron constituents are widely 
prescribed by eminent physicians everywhere. n- 
like the older inorganic iron products, it is easily 
assimilated. does not injure the teeth, make them 
black nor upset the stomach: on the contrary it is a 
most potent remedy in nearly all forms of indiges- 
tion as well as for nervous. run-down conditions. 
The manufacturers have such great confidence in Nux- 
ated Iron, that they offer to forfeit $100 to any char- 
itable institution if they cannot take any man or 
woman under 60 who lacks iron and increase their 
strength 100 per cent. or over in four weeks’ time, 
provided they have no serious organic trouble. They 
also offer to refund your money if it does not at least 
double your strength and endurance in ten days’ 
time. It is dispensed by all good druggists. 
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O need of asking: 
who?” Everybody kno 
that just “Charlie,” is Che 
Chaplin. 

There has been lots 
trash published about this funniest 
all comedians, but the Charlie Chag 
Book (authorized and copyrighted) 
the only one which deals with 
Chaplin’s best work. It contains all 
the side-splitting comedies in whi 
this artist has appeared for the Essai 
Company, in interesting, well-writ 
story form. 

In this book you will find Charlie 
“The Bank” at “Work”; “By the 
holding down “His New Job” as 
Champion,” and all the others at wh 
you have laughed. 

Charlie is funny and so are the 
stories and the Charlie Chaplin Book 
well worth fifteen cents. 

At your news dealer’s, or if he ca 
supply you, send direct to the p 
lishers, adding four cents to the p 
to cover postage. 


“ 


PUBLISHED BY 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATIC 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New Y 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tob Red according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no —— ne drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tob Red is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 


If you're a slave of the tobacco Dept.570. : ee ye St. Louis, Mo. 
habit and wantto finda sure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting “‘for keeps” you owe it to your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
coupon below or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. Town 
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SMITIVS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Buy. Xmas Gifts Today—Eight Months to P 


Ww, pay cash when you can get 

Sweet’’ diamonds and jew- 
elry on credit at cash prices? WE 
TRUST YOU~—no security—no guar- 
anty—no red tape—WE TRUST YOU. 


20% Down—10% Monthly 
FREE EXAMINATION 


Anything you select from our com- 
plete gift Catalog 18 C will be sent at 
our expense, You see before you buy, 
Only if you are satisfied do you pay 

ie one fifth down, and the balance in 
lid Gold Festoon, A, equal monthly payments, “Sweet ”’ 
fine D monds, diamonds are superior quality, perfect 
—= cut, blue-white gems. 


Our Unusual 7% % Profit Sharing Guarantee 


Invest in a “Sweet ’’ diamond, Each you. Weaccept diamonds bought from 
gem is guaranteed by us for quality and us in exchange for larger gems at 
value. Our binding guarantee protects full price, plus 744% annual increase. 


Get Your Copy of Gift Jewelry Catalog 18 C Today 


Over one thousand gifts to select from—gifts suitable for every- 
body. Diamond rings, pins, lavallieres, watches, etc.; silverware, 
French ivory toilet goods, cut glass; also cameras and phonographs, 


L. W. SWEET & CO., sn 2 and 4 Maiden Lane, 18C,New York City 
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PARKER'S 
| f. * { J HAIR BALSAM 
n ant 1 e | \ A toilet preparation of merit, 
S| Helps to eradicate dandruff, 
N For Restoring Color and 


Beauty to to Gray or Faded Hair} 


P, I e. " 1.00 at Druggists. 
aralysis HINDERCORNS removescoms,cat 
louses, etc., stops all pain, ensures comfort to the 
: feet, makes walking easy. 15c. by mail or at Drug~ 
left 8-year-old Evlyn Olson gists. Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. ¥. 


so crippled she had to crawl 


on her knees. Five months’ 1B-Lerel tac @tel tars 
treatment at the McLain 


Sanitarium restored her feet TORES Color to 2 Y Hh 
and limbs to the satisfactory condition shown Faded or 
in the lower picture. Her mother has this 


to say: ' No matter how gray, faded, strea 


X r lifeless it may be, only one app 
We feel it o juty t mmend your Sanitarium. Evlyn o 
was res hee an with Infantile Paralysis i in August, 1915. March p a\> tion of LaGoutte-a-Goutte will res 
1916, we carried her to you. Five months the color to any shade of black, bro 
later she ae walk without peop teed . drab or red, LaGoutte-a-Gouttd 
yraces. ords eannot express our 1anks, harmless. does not discolor tl es 
ILS ' r : 
MR. R end Ne ag Semi — ; f makes a lovely, rich, lasting color 
1 d Chi ld ‘ does not ~~ or rub off on the p 
. lidren : Makes the hair soft and glossy, 
For Cripp - ce te . natural, full-of-life appearance, and the hair 
The McLain Sanitarium is a washed equpnel Te ake Oo 
i ivate In- = A 
thoroughly equipped “tebs I takesonly a few minutes, and can be applied by your 
stitution, devoted exclusively to in the privacy of your home. Any one of 32 shades 
the treatment of Club Feet, Infantile ; wish is given from the ONE package. Pric 2 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- paid, Order direct, or, if you'd first like t see 
formities, Hip Disease,Wry Neck, etc., i well it will appear on your hair 
especially as found in children and ‘d 
young adults. Our book, * “Deformities | ° 
and Paralysis”; also “Book of Refer- | Send leolomm- § Little | eyed of You 
ences”, free on Request. 


The McLain Hair—I’ll Color It Without Chars 


Orthopedic Sanitarium 


j | Cut it close to head and say what color you wish. I have hely 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis sands of ladies with dandruff. oily or dry scalps, falling hai 
bald. ete. Write fully. No charge for frank co ig “SEC 
of BEAUTY,” my new booklet, mailed free on request. 


L. PIERRE VALLIGNY, Room 54, No.14E, 44th St., New 
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DO YOU WANT A FREE BOX OF KOSKOTT | 


HAIR GROWER 


That is reported so remarkably successful? 


Everybody Desires 


SUPERB HAIR GROWTH 


If you would like to grow hair on a bald spot, to 
stop falling hair, or completely banish dandruff, 
why not test the true value of Koskott? 


E. E. Wurster writes: “J spent many a dollar without results, but 
Koskott did wonders for me. I feel it my duty to recommend it. This 
photo shows me after using Koskott—I wish I had one taken when my 
hair was all gone, so people could see how Koskott: works. 

(Address on application.) 
We offer 


$5OO Cash Guarantee 


that we can produce over 1000 genuine testimonials. 


READ THESE EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS; WE HAVE LEGIONS MORE, 


“For growing hair and making it beautiful 
there is nothing like Koskott, for my hair is now a 
Vg to all my friends. I am telling everybody 
Big th hair grower.”—Mrs. W. Rabiger, 

Bghany Co., Pa. 
ott has started a new growth of hair on 
ead.”—R. C. Cunningham, Abbeville Co., S.C. 
hair is now about an inch long on my 


‘head where there was not a hair in 30 years; Koskott 
did it.’-—J. J. Ellis, Minnesota, 


“For eight or nine years I have been a bald- 
headed man; the top of my head was as bare as 
my hand. Now hair is growing again, it is the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw.”—Lee Fish, Clay tomy 
Co., lowa. 

“I can no longer find the place where ft 
bald spot was; the hair is as long there as on any * 
other place of the head.”—Matt Bagley, Itasca 
Co., Minn, 


“My hair has quit falling out, my scalp {tches 


no more and new hair is growing thickly.” —Mra, f\ 


J. Lundeen, Multnomah Co,, Oregon. 
“After being bald 20 years, my head Is mostly 


“Four months ago my scalp was bare: now It 1s 
covered with a nice growth of hair and it is growing 
nicely.”—W. C. Colman, Red River Co., La, 


covered with new hair; am well pleased,”—Geo. '*One sample box and one full box of Koskott 

Van Wyck, Union Co., N. J. have et Brow n hair on my head where I was perfectly 
“The baldness on my head has entirely dis- gin We 3 peepee. Butler Co., Pa. 

appeared, being covered with hair, by use Off d@ and never could find anything to 

Koskott Hair Grower.”—Prof. C. E, Bowmam, | iis athe — back until I used Koskott.”—Esther 

Maryland, pet, Wallace Co., Ky. 


**My daughter’s hair grew four inches in two months. She is very enthusiastic in her recommendation of 
Koskott, as she thought her hair had been irreparably injured by a severe fever she had six years ago. Although 
she had tried many well-known and w idely advertised hair tonics, Koskott is the first hair preparation to start 
anew growth of hair on her head.’’—Mrs, J. Dindinger (daughter's photo below). 


BOX FREE TO YOU 


We offer to send you a testing box of Koskott 
FREE, postpaid. It is probably different from anything 
you ever used on your scalp before. It is inexpen- 
sive because concentrated. We know that Koskott ‘has 
surprised and delighted many who were losing or 
had lost their hair and feared they must remain bald 
throughout life. 

What Koskott has done for others’ hair, why 
not for yours? 

If you have entire or partial baldness, alopecia 
areata (bald spots), barbers’ itch, dandruff, dry scalp, 
brittle hair, falling hair, if you get a lot of hair on your 
comb whenever you use it, itching scalp, or other 

hair or scalp trouble, try Koskott. 
will do. Parcel will be sent you promptly, postpaid, and under plain GROW HAIR 
cover with full directions; and you can soon decide what it will do for you. 


KOSKOTT LABORATORY, 1269 Broadway, 1530D, NEW YORK CITY 
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MISS BERTHA DINDINGER 
(Address on application) 


You Need Only Ask for a FREE BOX of Koskott—a postcard 
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